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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Sr.  DOMINIC'S  name  is  revered  by  many  who  never  pe 
rused  his  life,  and  it  is  likewise  execrated  by  others  who 
gain  their  notions  of  him  from  false  biographies,  (if  they 
nuiv  be  so  called.) 

The  fragrance  of  his  sanctity  fills  the  entire  garden  of 
the  Church,  and  all  within  its  holy  precincts  acknowledge 
his  virtues,  even  without  pausing  to  learn  the  peculiar 
causes  of  his  distinction,  while  those  without  hear  nothing 
but  the  foul  reports  of  such  as  never  saw  him,  never 
];•  '.-I  any  kind  of  communication  with  his  associates,  but 
who  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  St.  Dominic  from 
those  who  wrongly  judged  him. 

England  was  not  the  last  in  joining  in  this  hasty  ver 
dict,  elicited  from  incompetent  testimony  ;  nor  is  she  the 
last  in  re-opening  the  case,  setting  aside  all  unqualified 
evidence, — nay,  in  arraigning  before  the  majesty  of  reason 
and  of  truth  the  faithful  contemporary  eye-wit  nesses  of 
the  Saint,  and  in  giving  to  the  world,  as  the  result  of  most 
careful  and  impartial  scrutiny,  the  true  life  of  St.  Dominic, 
ot  which  this  is  a  mere  republication. 

This  English  portrait  of  St.  Dominic  is  a  gem,  the  pre 
cious  ottering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Catholic  truth,  by  a 
distinguished  pen,  admired  for  its  rare  powers  while  used 
out  of  the  Church,  now  consecrated  in  its  undiminished 
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force  and  elegance  by  Divine  faith.  Tho  Engl'  .•  <'.uihoif 
in  pencilling  so  cxqiiisitclv  the  port  rait  of  the  Saint,  mo 
destly  forgot  to  state  who  depicted  it  ;  but  the  nierii  of 
the  life  l;efore  us  will  be  deeply  appreciated  by  all  its 
readers.  The  American  non-Catholics  earnestly  searching 
after  truth  will  see  in  St.  Dominic  the  unflinching  lover 
of  truth,- — the  gentle  yet  powerful  advocate  of  truth,  and 
the  nndving  martyr  of  charity  to  his  fellow  man. 

And  il'  American  Protestants  should  read  St.  Dominie's 
life,  Catholics  should  especially  be  familiar  with  it.  it  is 
well  said  that  the  reading  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  makes 
saints.  Our  Saviour  pronounced  dreadful  woes  against 
those  by  whom  scandal  comes  ;  and  if  scandal  be  a  great 
evil,  because  it  occasions  the  ruin  of  souls  redeemed  by 
Christ's  most  precious  blood,  no  Christian  can  doubt  the 
incalculable  blessings  that  naturally  flow  from  reading 
the  heroic  examples  set  forth  in  the  lives  of  the  saint-'. 
]>ut  St.  Dominic's  should  be  peculiarly  dear  to  all  our 
Catholics,  on  account  of  his  important  relations  with  the 
Catholic  world  :  for  he  gave  to  the  world  the  most  useful 
devotion  of  the  Rosary,  of  which  the  Sovereign  PontiiVs 
have  proclaimed  him  the  founder.  lie  obtained  from 
heaven  the  extraordinary  power  of  living  after  death  in 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  devoted  preachers  of 
the  Catholic  truth,  through  whom  lie  has  carried  the  gos 
pel  of  Christ  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth. —  He 
has  adorned  the  Catholic  libraries  with  the  unsurpnsscd 
wisdom  of  St.  Thomas,  and  a  host  of  others  ;  he  has 
given  to  St.  Peter's  chair  distinguished  and  saintly  occu 
pants  ;  he  has  studded  the  altars  of  the  Church  with 
most  precious  gems  of  virtue  and  sanctity,  and  has 
given  to  America  her  first  Saint — the  fragrant  Hose  of 
Lima, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


A  rr.\v  words  of  cxj>luM;it ion  may  seem  required  as  an 
npol,t_'v  i'»r  present  inur  the  public  with  a  new  Biography  of 
S.  Domjnie.  The  bountiful  life  of  the  saint  bv  IVre 
Laeordaire  seemed  to  have  furnished  everything  that  could 
be  d-ind.  in  i-luthing  tho  legendary  story  of  his  great 
]>at riarch  in  modern  dre.-s.  ]>ut  although  there  can  cer 
tainly  be  no  temptation  to  pretend  to  anything  like  a, 
rivalry  with  that  eloquent  writer,  there  are  some  reasons 
which  a|>j>ear  to  make  a  iVe.-h  biography  desirable  ibr  those 


aive  with  S.  l)ominic  than  is  i'urnislied  in  the  brief  notices 
given  in  Kni/l'^li  (•ollectimis  of  the  lives  oftlie  saints.  It  is 
true  I'ere  Lacordaire's  life  has  li»r  some  time  been  translated 
into  our  o\vn  language;  but  the  yury  beauty  of  its  style  is 
f  '  -  cntially  -French,  that  no  translation  can  preserve  its 
peculiar  charm,  or  render  it  as  popular  as  it  de.-crves  to  be. 
iint  it  is  French  in  something  more  than  idiom;  it  was 
written  \\iih  the  avowed  object  of  advuncin1.:  the  oi'dcr  in 
Fram-e.  and  a  proininenee  i.>  therefore  given  to  the  Gallican 
associations  o!'  the  Order  o!'  rreacln-rs,  which,  by  readers 

•;  her  nai  ion,  is  felt  to  be  undue. 

In  the  fellow iir_r  pagt  s.  the  course  of  the  saint's  life  lias 
been  l!>ll<>\ved  with  no  view  save  that  of  giving  hi>  character 
in  il.-  true  hi.-torieal  liglit  ;  and  i'or  this  end,  the  simple 
narrative  of  facts,  without  comment  or  explanation,  has  been 
lo  b  •  .-uincieiit.  \\"(>  are  much  mi>taken  if  the  best 
defenei'  that  can  be  offered  oi'  S.  J)ominic's  character.  s:> 
1"::::  i!;e  --ubjcct  of  the  tt rankest  misrepresentation,  be  not 
lo  !..•  |'o  i;i'l  in  the  unvarni~hed  story  of  his  life,  drawn  from 
tli«-  i  •Alimony  i.t  those  who  saw  him  face  to  face,  and  whoso 
••  f  nn  the  principal  m-iterial  froai  which  the  follow- 
in  :  p .:::.".-  have  been  COLLM  ilc  1. 
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There  are  some  subjects  which  our  readers  may  be  dis 
appointed  in  finding  so  briefly  touched  upon  in  a  life  of  8. 
Dominic.  But  we  have  felt  that  several  of  the  disputed 
points,  commonly  discussed  by  his  biographers,  have  little 
real  interest  to  the  student  of  his  character.  We  have  not, 
therefore,  entered  at  length  into  the  history  of  the 
Albigcnsian  war,  or  of  the  foundation  of  the  Inquisition, 
preferring  to  leave  the  doubts  arising  out  of  these  subjects 
to  be  resolved  by  others,  whose  object  is  the  critical 
examination  of  historical  questions.  Our  only  task  has 
been  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  personal  portrait  of  one 
whose  influence  in  the  Church  of  Christ  must  endure  so 
long  as  the  religious  and  apostolic  life  shall  be  found 
within  her  bosom. 

The  authorities  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  sketch 
have  been  chiefly  Mamachi's  Annals,  with  the  ancient 
chronicles  and  memoirs  reprinted  in  that  work,  including  the 
Acts  of  Bologna,  the  memoir  of  Sister  Cecilia,  and  that  of 
blessed  Humbert;  Polidori's  life,  which  follows  the  facts, 
and  in  many  places  the  text,  of  blessed  Jordan ;  Ferdinand 
Castiglio's  history  of  the  order,  and  the  life  of  8.  Dominic 
by  Touron  ;  whilst  in  the  account  of  the  early  fathers  of  the 
order,  great  use  has  been  made  of  F.  Michel  Pio's  work 
entitled  "Progenie  dell'  Ordine  in  Italia"  (which  collects 
all  the  particulars  given  by  Gerard  de  Frachet  and  the  old 
writers),  and  of  the  biographical  sketches  of  F.  Marchese  in 
his  "-Diario  Domenicano." 

The  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  8.  Dominic,  has  been  chiefly 
taken  from  Touron's  great  work  on  "the  Illustrious  Men  of 
the  Order."  In  selecting  a  few  out  of  the  many  names  that 
called  for  notice,  we  have  necessarily  omitted  a  number  that 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  our  readers  ;  but  our 
object  has  been  to  avoid  wearying  them  with  a  mere 
enumeration  of  authors  and  learned  works,  and,  without 
attempting  such  a  complete  sketch  as  our  limited  space 
rendered  impossible,  to  suggest  something  of  the  general 
features  of  the  order,  as  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  its 
greatest  men. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  S.  DOMINIC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  birth  of  Dominic.     His  youth  and  university  life 

IT    was    in    the    year    1170,   during    the    pontificate   of 

Alexander       I.,  that  .Dominic  Gusman,  the  founder  of  the 

order  of  Friars   Preachers,  was  born  at  his  father's  castle 

of   Calargo,  in   Old  Ca.stile.     The  history  of   a  genealo.^ 

however  illustrious,  seems  scarcely  to  find  its  place  in  tin' 

biography  of  a  saint;   though  indeed  few  families  can  boast 

of   one  more  honourable  than  that  of  the  Castilian  Gusman^. 

But  if  their  long  line  of  chivalrous  ancestors,  and  the  royal 

privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  kin«rs  of  Spain,  have  "no 

claim   to   be  noticed   hen\   the  immediate  ancestors  of    S. 

Dominic  possesed  at  least  one  distinction  which  had  a  more 

powerful    influence    on    his    life.       They  were  a  family  of 

saints.      The   household  of  his   father,  Don   Felix  busman, 

was  so  remarkable  for  the  religious  character  of  its  inmates^ 

that    it  was    said   to  resemble    rather  a  monastery   than  a 

knightly  castle.      His  mother,   Joanna  of  Aza,  after  bein^ 

constantly   held  in  popular  veneration,  has,  almost  within 

our    own    time,  received    the    solemn    beatification  of  the. 

Church.      The  same  testimony  has  been  borne  to  the  hetric 

sanctity  of  Manez,  her  second  son;   and  though  Antonio. 

the  eldest   of  the  three  brothers,   has  not  indeed  received 

similar  honours,   yet  was   lie  no   unworthy  member  of  his 

illustrious    family.     We   read  of   him    that    he    became  a 

^ular   priest,  in  which  position  he  might   have  aspired   <o 

the   highest   ecclesiastical  distinctions;1  but.   enamoured  of 

holy  poverty,  he  distributed  his  patrimony  to  the  poor,  and 
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retired  to  an  hospital  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
clays  in  humble  ministering  to  the  sick. 

The  future  greatness  of  her  youger  son  was  announced 
to  Johanna  even  before  his  birth.  The  mysterious  vision 
of  a  dog,  bearing  in  his  mouth  a  lighted  torch  which  set 
fire  to  the  world,  appeared  to  indicate  the  power  of  that 
doctrine  which  should  kindle  and  illuminate  men's  hearts 
through  the  ministry  of  his  words.  The  noble  lady  who 
held  him  at  the  font  saw,  as  the  water  was  poured  on  his 
head,  a  brilliant  star  shining  on  the  infant's  forehead  : 
and  this  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest 
life  which  we  have  of  the  saint  (that  of  Blessed  Jordan), 
bears  a  singular  connection  with  the  beautiful  description 
of  his  appearance  in  after-life,  left  by  his  spiritual  daugh 
ter,  the  Blessed  Cecilia  ;  in  which  she  says,  among  other 
things,  that  "  from  his  forehead,  and  between  his  brows, 
there  shone  forth  a  kind  of  radiant  light,  which  filled 
men  with  respect  and  love."  Nor  were  the  expectations 
which  were  excited  by  these  prodigies  in  any  way  dimi 
nished  by  the  promises  of  his  childhood.  His  early  years 
were  passed  in  a  holy  household,  and  his  first  impressions 
were  received  from  the  all-powerful  influence  of  a  saintly 
mother.  Amid  the  associations  of  a  Christian  family,  his 
mind  was  moulded  into  a  religious  shape  even  from  his 
cradle  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  training  is  to  be  traced  in 
the  character  of  his  maturer  sanctity.  From  first  to  last 
we  admire  the  same  profound  and  unruffled  tranquillity 
of  soul.  So  far  as  his  interior  life  is  revealed  to  us.  lie 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  those  storms  and  agita 
tions  through  which  the  human  mind  so  often  works  its 
way  to  God ;  nothing  seems  to  have  interrupted  the  up 
ward  growth  of  his  soul ;  and  even  the  tales  of  his  combats 
with  the  powers  of  evil  give  us  more  the  idea  of  triumphs 
achieved,  than  of  temptations  suffered  and  overcome. 

When  seven  years  old,  he  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  his  uncle,  the  arch-priest  of  Gumiel  di  Izan,  a  town 
not  far  from  Calaroga.  Here  he  grew  up  in  the  service 
of  the  altar,  finding  his  pleasure  in  frequenting  the 
churches,  and  learning  to  recite  the  divine  oilice,  in  sing 
ing  h)inn,:,  and  serving  at  mass,  and  other  public  cere- 
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monies;    and   in   nil   those   numberless   lit;le   drvnii    cflii-,^ 
which    nnke    the  life  of  so    many  i'athoiie    boys  much    like 
that    of  the   child    Samuel    in    the    Temple.        To    Dominic 
they    \sere    nil    labours  of   love;    and    his    biouraph-Ts   duell 
on    the    devotion    kindled    in    the    hearts  oi'  those    \\ho   >a\v 
the  ^rave    and    reverent    manner   with  which    lie    bore  him 
self    in    the    presence    of   the    .Most     Holy    Saerament.    or 
busied  liiniself  in    the   cleaning  and   ndornin<_:  of  the  altar. 
At    fourteen    he  was  pent    to    the    university    of   i'alencin, 
then   one  of  the   most    celebrated    in   Spain.      lie  was   but 
yoiinu'     to    be     suddenly    removed    from     so     retired     and 
sheltered  a  home  into   intercourse   with   ;t  world,  of  which 
as   yet    he    knew    nothing.      \\  ith   lio\v   in:iny  would  such  a 
ehanire  have  brought  only  the   rajiid  loss  of  all  which   had 
hitherto    rendered    his    life   so    innocent    and    happv.      J>ut 
to    Dominic    it    did    but.    irive  room   lor    larger    irrowth    in 
ln.liness.         During    tlu;    ten     years    of    his     residence     at 
Valencia,  he   was   e(pially  tlistiii^uislu'd   inr   his   application 
to  study,  and   for  the  nnirelic    puritv  of  his  life.      Worldly 
j'leasures   nllorded  no   seductions   to   one  who  i'roin  his  veiy 
birth    had    received    an    attraction    to    the    things    of  Giod. 
Kven   human  science   i'ailed   to    satisty  his   desires,    and   lie 
hastened   to   apply  himself  to   the  study  of  theology.   as  to 
ihe   only    fountain    whose    limpid    waters    were    capable    oi' 
quenchiiijr   the   thirst  of  his   soul    after   the   highest    truth. 
lie  spent    iour   years    in    the   most  profound   application    to 
philosophy    and    sacred    letters;    often   spending   his   nights 
as   well   as   his   days    over   his  books;    and,    convinced    that 
Divine  Science   can   only  be   acquired  bv  ;i    mind   that    has 
learnt  to  subjugate  the  llesh.  he  practise.d  a  ri^id  austerity, 
and  l!>r  l"ii  years  never  broke  the  rule  he  imposed  on   him- 
Felf  at  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  to  abstain  entirely 
from  wii:e. 

The  influence  of  a  holy  life  5s  never  unfelt  by  those 
who  would  be  the  last  to  imitate  its  example.  Dominic's, 
companions  bore  witness,  by  their  respect,  to  the  subli 
mity  of  a  virtue-  far  above  thr  standard  oi'  their  own  lives. 
Boy  ;is  he  was,  none  ever  spoke  with  him  without  iroin^ 
away  the  h.-tt.r  for  his  words  and  feeling  the  charm 
ol  th.-t  Divine  irrace  \\hieh  shone  even  in  his  txteri'>r 
B  2 
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gestures.  "  It  was  a  thing  most  marvellous  and  lovely  ta 
behold,"  says  Theodoric  of  Apoldia  ;  "  this  man,  a  boy  in 
years,  but  a  sage  in  wisdom  ;  superior  to  the  pleasures  of 
his  age,  he  thirsted  only  after  justice  j  and  not  to  lose 
time,  he  preferred  the  bosom  of  his  mother  the  Church. 
to  the  aimless  and  objectless  life  of  the  foolish  world 
around  him.  The  sacred  repose  of  her  tabernacle  was 
his  resting-place ;  all  his  time  was  equally  divided  be 
tween  prayer  and  study ;  and  God  rewarded  the  fervent 
love  with  which  he  kept  His  commandments,  by  bestowing 
on  him  such  a  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding,  as  made 
it  easy  for  him  to  resolve  the  most  deep  and  difficult  ques 
tions." 

Before  we  quit  his  University  life,  two  circumstances 
must  be  recorded,  which  happened  during  its  course,  and 
illustrate  the  peculiar  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  his 
character.  Such  terms  may  seem,  strange  to  a  Pro-- 
testant  reader,  for  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  traditional 
portrait  of  8.  Dominic,  handed  down  from  one  age  to 
another  by  means  of  epithets,  which  writers  are  content 
to  repeat,  and  readers  to  receive,  without  a  thought  of 
inquiry  as  to  their  justice.  We  can  scarcely  open  a  book 
which  professes  to  give  the  history  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  its  religious  features,  without  finding  some 
thing  about  "  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  Dominic,"  or  the 
"gloomy  founder  of  the  Inquisition;"  and  under  this 
popular  idea  the  imagination  depicts  him  as  a  dark- 
browed,  mysterious  zealot,  without  a  touch  of  human 
tenderness,  remorselessly  handing  over  to  the  flames  the 
victims  of  his  morose  fanaticism.  The  author  of  the  well- 
known  "  Handbook,"  from  which  so  many  English  travel 
lers  gather  their  little  stock  of  knowledge  on  Italian 
matters,  finds  something  of  an  almost  providential  signi- 
ficancy  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  planted  by  the  father  of 
the  Friars  Preachers  in  his  convent-garden  at  Bologna, 
should  be  the  "dark  and  melancholy  cypress."  And  all 
the  while  the  true  tradition  of  his  character  is  one  pre 
eminently  of  joy  and  gentleness.  With  his  fair  auburn 
hair  and  beaming  smile,  he  does  not  present  in  his  exterior 
a  more  perfect  contrast  to  the  received  notion  of  the 
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Spanish  liquisitor,  th;ni  may  lie  found  in  the  talcs  of 
tender-hearted  compassion,  which  are  almost  all  we  kno\v  of 
him  (luring  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.  \\  c  lind 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  famine  which  then  desolated 
Spain,  so  sensibly  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  that  not  onlv  did  he  give  all  he  had,  in  alms, 
selling  his  verv  clothes  to  feed  the  poor, — but  he  set  u 
vet  nobler  example  of  charity  to  his  fellow-students  by  ;i 
sacrifice  which  may  well  he  believed  to  have  been  a  hard 
one.  His  dear  and  precious  books  were  all  that  remained 
to  give;  and  even  those  he  parted  with,  that  their  price 
mi'^ht  be  distributed  to  the  starving  multitudes.  To 
estimate  the  cost  of  such  an  act,  we  must  remember  the 
raritv  and  costliness  of  manuscripts  in  those  days,  many 
having  probablv  been  laboriously  copied  out  by  his  own 
hands.  Yet  when  one  of  his  companions  expressed  astonish 
ment  that  lie  should  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of 
pursuing  his  studies,  he  replied,  in  words  preserved  by 
Theodoric  of  Apoldia,  and  treasured  by  after-writers  as 
the  lirst  which  have  come  down  to  posterity,  "  Would 
you  have  me  study  off  those  dead  parchments,  when  there 
were  men  dying  of  hunger?''  This  example  roused  the 
charity  of  the  professors  and  students  of  the  university, 
and  an  effort  was  soon  made  which  relieved  the  sufferers 
from  their  most  urgent  wants.  On  another  occasion, 
finding  a  poor  woman  in  great  distress  on  account  of  the 
captivitv  of  her  only  son,  who  had  been  taken  by  the 
Moors.  Dominic,  having  no  money  to  offer  for  his  ransom, 
desired  her  to  take  him  and  sell  him.  and  release  her  son 
with  his  price:  and  though  this  was  not  permitted  to  be 
done,  yet  the  fact  exhibits  him  to  us  under  a  character 
which  is  strangely  opposed  to  the  vulgar  tradition  of  his 
K'verity  and  gloom. 

It  is  said  by  some  authors,  that  his  early  desires  led 
him  to  form  plans  lor  the  foundation  of  an  order  for  the 
.Redemption  of  Captives,  similar  to  that  afterwards  es- 
t;ihli>hed  by  S.  .John  of  Matha;  but  of  this  we  find  no 
authoritative  mention  in  the  writers  of  his  own  order;  ami 
it  is  probable  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  to  which 
allusion  has  just  been  made. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Pomiuic  is  appointed  canon  of  Osrna.     His  mission  to  the  north  in 
company  with  Diego  of  Azevedo  . 

IT  was  not  until  his  25th  year  that  Dominic  was  called 
to  the  ecclesiastical  state.  Until  that  time  the  designs  of 
God  regarding  him  had  not  been  clearly  manifested;  but 
some  important  changes  which  took  place  in  the  diocese 
of  Osma  were  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  a  position 
where  the  latent  powers  of  his  soul  were  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Martin  de  Bazan  at  that  time 
ruled  the  Church  of  Osma;  a  man  of  eminent  holiness, 
and  most  zealous  for  the  restoration  of  Church  discipline. 
Following  the  plan  then  generally  adopted  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  he  had  engaged  in  the  difficult  but- 
important  task  of  converting  the  canons  of  his  cathedral 
into  canons  regular,  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
became  subject  to  stricter  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
community-life.  In  this  labour  lie  had  been  greatly 
assisted  by  a  man  whose  name  will  ever  have  a  peculiar 
interest  to  all  the  children  of  S.  Dominic, — Don  Diego 
de  Azevedo,  the  first  prior  of  the  new  community,  and 
afterwards  successor  to  Martin  in  the  episcopal  see.  The 
name  of  Dominic,  and  the  reputation  of  his  singular 
holiness  no  less  than  of  his  learning,  had  already  reached 
the  ears  of  both;  and  they  determined,  if  possible,  to 
secure  him  as  a  member  of  the  chapter,  not  doubting 
but  the  influence  of  his  example  and  doctrine  would 
greatly  assist  their  designs  of  reform.  In  his  25th  year, 
therefore,  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Canons  Regular,  and 
the  influence  of  his  character  was  so  soon  felt  and  appre 
ciated  bv  his  brethren,  that  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
chosen  sub-prior,  in  spite  of  his  being  the  youngest  of  the 
whole  body  of  canons. 
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lime  <i<>d  \v;is  doubtless  praduallv  traihin^  and  preparing 
hi-;  fniil  !!.r  the  iiiv:it  work  of  liis  future  life.  Jordan  of 
Saxony  has  left  us  a  beautiful  sketch  <il'  his  manner  of  lift: 
at  tiii-  period.  -Now  it  \vas,''  he  says,  "thai  lie  b*".:an 
!•»  appear  amonu;  his  brethren  like  a  bright  ])i.i mi ii'_f 
!"reh.  the  i:t>t  in  holiness,  tin-  l;;>t  in  liuinilitv,  >]iiT;i(ii):<j; 
al>»mt  liini  an  odmir  of  iii'c  uliirli  s^avt1  iif'f,  and  a  ji'Ti'mne 
like  the  >\v<.'ftnrss  of  MimiM'.T  days.  J);iv  and  niulit  ];e 
\vas  in  ill'.-  churdi,  ])rayiiiLr  as  it  were  without  crasim;. 
<-"d  ^a\-c  Jiiiu  tin1  ur;ico  to  U'coj>  for  sinners  and  i'»r  tin- 
afliictwl;  lie  here  their  su-j-ows  in  an  inner  sanctuary  of 
holy  compassion,  and  SM  this  lovinir  eoinfjassion  v.hieh 
pressed  oji  Ins  heart  flowed  out  and  esr;i]ted  in  le.ir-;.  It 
\v;is  his  cu.-toin  to  spend  the  ni-hi  iii  prayer,  and  to  speak 
to  (iud  v.ith  his  dour  >hut.  JJul  ol'ten  then;  mi-lit  he 
heard  the  voiee  of  his  irroans  and  si<ilis,  \vliieli  ]»urst  i'roin 
hii.i  .-i^ainst  his  wiil.  Jlis  one  constant  petition  to  (Jod 
was  i'or  ilu-  L:-,'i't  of  a  true  charity;  for  lie  was  per.-uaded. 
that  In-  could  not  ho  truly  a  ineinher  of  Clirist  unless  he 
consecrated  hini>elf  wliollv  t<>  the  woi~k  of  L'';iiniii'_i'  souls, 
ii)l!ov,'ing  the  example  of  Him  wlnj  i-aerilicc'd  himself 
v.  iihout  reserve  Jor  our  redemption." 

It  is  interesting,  amonv:  the  very  scanty  details  Ici't  us 
of  jKiininicV  early  years,  io  iind  two  hooks  jnentioiud. 
Ihe  .study  of  which  M-CUJS  t<>  liave  liad  an  extra*. rdinary 
uiihieiu:;;  in  forming  and  directing  his  mind.  The  one 
was,  the  ••  DialnM-ie-;  of  (jassian  ;''  and  the  other.  th<> 
••  J'ljiistles  of  St.  i'auL"  .In  aiu-r-years  he  always  carried 
;i  ('l;}'y  oi.  th-.>  I'^pistles  al»on;  his  pei><:n,  and  he  seems  IM 
ha\e  sluijied  his  wliole  idea  of  an  ujMi.-tolic  life  alter  the 
model  of  this  pvat  master.  In  ll!l)l,  Don  J)ie^o  (ic 
A/.evedo  succeeded  to  tin;  bishopric  oi'  (),-ma,  and  tv.o 
yrars  al'lerwards  was  :;j>p<iijilcd  hy  Alfon.so  VI  Jl..  I  ho 
kin_r  *;f  Ca>tile,  to  negotiate  a  marriage  ]jcl \vren  his 
clde>t  N)i)  and  a  jirinress  of  Denmark.  lie  aecordiinjy 
<'1  nl't  ior  the  north.  takiiiLf  Dominic  as  hi>  «-*impanion  ; 
and  i;  \va^  on  the  neea>ioll  of  thi>  jouriiev  that,  as  they 
]).:.- -.',1  thm;i-!i  the  .-imtli  of  1'Yaiice,  the  IVi-hti'ul  cha- 
rai'ter  ai,d  extent  of  the  Al!/mvu>ian  heresy,  which  then 
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infected  the  whole  of  the  southern  provinces,  first  came 
under  their  notice.  Though  they  were  not  then  able  to 
commence  the  apostolic  labours  for  which  they  saw  there 
was  so  urgent  a  demand,  yet  an  impression  was  left  on 
the  hearts  of  both  which  was  never  effaced ;  and  Dominic 
felt  that  his  life,  which  had  hitherto  seemed  without  any 
determinate  call  or  destiny,  had  been,  as  it  were,  reserved 
for  a  work  which  he  now  saw  clear  before  him.  Probably 
this  feeling  was  strengthened  by  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  Toulouse,  where  they  stopped  for  a  night  on 
their  journey.  The  house  wrhere  they  lodged  was  kept  by 
a  man  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Albigenses,  and 
when  Dominic  became  aware  of  the  fact,  he  resolved  to 
attempt  at  least  to  gain  this  one  soul  back  to  the  faith. 
The  time  was  short,  but  the  dispute  was  prolonged 
during  the  whole  night  ;  and  in  the  morning  the 
eloquence  and  fervour  of  his  unknown  guest  had  con 
quered  the  obduracy  of  the  heretic;  before  they  left  the 
house  he  made  his  submission,  and  was  received  back 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  effect  of  this  first 
conquest  on  Dominic's  mind  was  a  feeling  of  unspeakable 
gratitude,  and  a  determination,  so  soon  as  he  should  bo 
free  to  act,  to  found  an  order  for  the  express  purpose 
of  preaching  the  faith.  Castigiio,  in  his  history  of  the 
order,  tells  us  that  the  embassy  on  which  Diego  and 
Dominic  were  employed  was  not  to  Denmark,  but  to 
the  court  of  France,  and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that,  finding  Queen  Blanche  in  much  affliction  on  account 
of  her  being  without  children,  Dominic  recommended  to 
her  the  use  of  the  Rosary.  The  Queen,  he  adds,  not 
only  adopted  the  devotion  herself,  but  propagated  it 
among  her  people,  and  distributed  Rosaries  amongst 
them,  engaging  them  to  join  their  prayers  to  hers, 
that  her  desire  might  be  granted ;  arid  the  son  whom 
God  gave  in  answer  to  those  prayers  was  no  other  than 
the  great  S.  Louis.  This  is  the  first  direct  mention  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Rosary  which  we  find  in  S.  Dominic's 
life ;  it  is  probable,  from  the  date  of  S.  Louis'  birth, 
which  is  generally  given  in  1215,  that  the  circumstar  jes 
referred  to,  if  they  ever  really  took  place,  occurred  at 
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some  l:itrr  visit  to  the  Frou-h  court.  Hut  though  there 
is  evidently  some  confusion  in  the  tune,  we  do  not  like 
altogether  to  abandon  the  story  as  without  Inundation; 
fur  there  is  always  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  little  links 
which  unite  the  lives  of  two  great  saints  together,  and 
tho>«-  who  claim  any  interest  in  the  order  of  S.  Dominic 
may  ieel  a  pleasure  in  thiuking  of  S.  Louis  as  a  child  of 
the  Rosary. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Pilgrimage  to  Komo.     First  labours  among  the,  Albigensivs 

THE  doatli  of  the  princess,  whose  marriage  they  were 
ne'jotiatinir,  whilst  engaged  in  a  second  embassy  at 
her  father's  court,  having  relieved  Diego  and  Dominic 
from  their  charge  in  this  affair,  they  determined  to  take 
the  occasion  of  their  absence  from  the  diocese,  to  visit 
Rome  on  pilgrimage  before  returning  to  Spain.  Many 
motives  concurred  in  inducing  them  to  undertake  this 
journey;  but  with  Diego  the  most  powerful  one  was  the 
de.-ire  to  obtain  permission  from  Pope  Innocent  III.  to 
n-.-ign  his  bishopric,  and  undertake  the  labours  of  an 
apostolic  missionary  life  among  the  (Juman  Tartars,  who 
were  then  ravaging  the  i'old  of  Christ  in  Hungary  and 
the  surrounding  countries.  It  would  seem  as  if  the? 
impressions  made  on  the  minds  of  these  two  great  men 
by  what  they  had  witnessed  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church  in  their  journey  through  Europe,  had  been  of 
that  kind  which  is  never  effaced,  and  which,  whenever 
it  touches  the  soul,  is  to  it  the  commencement  of  a  new 
life.  In  them  it  had  kindled  the  desire  to  devote  them- 
selves  to  a  i'ar  wider  field  of  labour  than  the  limits  of  one 
diocese:  they  had  both  received  the  heroic  call  of  the 
:ipu-tolate.  The  state  of  the  Church  at  that  time  was 
one  which  might  well  make  such  an  appeal  to  hearts 
ready  to  receive  it.  ••  Without  were  tiirlitiiiL's,  within 
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were  fears."  Whilst  hordes  of  savage  and  heathen  ene 
mies  were  pressing  hard  on  the  outworks  of  Christendom, 
and  watering  the  ground  with  the  blood  of  unnumbered 
martyrs,  heresy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  at  work  within 
the  fold;  and  during  this  memorable  year,  Diego  and 
Dominic  had  in  some  degree  been  eye-witnesses  of  both 
these  evils.  We  know  in  what  manner  they  had  been 
thrown  among  the  Albigenses  of  France,  and  it  is  at 
least  probable,  that  in  the  course  of  their  Danish  journey 
they  had  become  in  some  way  more  vividly  awrare  of  the 
dangers  to  which  the  northern  nations "  were  exposed. 
Pope  Innocent,  however,  knew  the  value  of  Diego  too 
well  to  grant  him  the  permission  he  sought,  and  exhorted 
him  not  to  abandon  that  charge  which  God  had  given 
him  in  his  Church,  but  to  reassurne  the  care  of  his 
diocese ;  and  after  a  short  residence  in  Rome,  the  two 
friends  accordingly  prepared  to  return  to  Spain,  it  being 
then  the  March  of  the  year  1205. 

They  had  come  to  Rome  as  pilgrims,  and  it  was  in  the 
same  spirit  that,  on  their  journey  home,  they  turned  from 
the  direct  road  in  order  to  visit  the  celebrated  abbey  of 
Citeaux,  which  the  fame  of  S.  Bernard  had  made  illus 
trious  throughout  Europe.  The  charm  of  its  religious 
character  and  associations  captivated  the  heart  of  Diego ; 
doubtless  the  failure  of  his  deeply-cherished  plan  had 
been  no  little  pain  to  him,  and  his  return  to  Osma  was 
a  hard  obedience.  He  was  suffering  under  that  strange 
thirst  to  strip  himself  of  the  world,  which  sometimes 
attacks  the  soul  at  the  very  time  when  it  bows  to  the 
law  that  forces  it  back  to  the  world's  duty.  Very  wil 
lingly  would  he  have  remained  at  Citeaux,  and  commenced 
his  noviciate  in  that  school  of  holy  living;  but  as  this 
could  not  be,  he  contented  himself  with  taking  the  habit 
of  the  order,  and  soliciting  that  he  miirht  carry  some  of 
the  religious  back  with  him  to  Spain,  to  learn  from  them 
their  rule  and  manner  of  life.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to 
know  that  lie  was  probably  moved  to  this  by  the  example 
of  our  own  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who.  several  years 
before,  had  received  the  religious  habit  at  the  same  monas 
tery,  whilst  in  exile  from  his  diocese,  and  whose  popu- 
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laritv  a-  a  saint  was  just  at  that  time  at  its  greatest 
hei-lit.  After  thi>  he  no  loiter  delayed  his  homeward 
journey;  but.  accompanied  by 'Dominic  and  some  of  the 
'(  istercian  brethren,  he  set  out  li.r  Spain,  and  soon  arrived 
in  the  mi'dihourhood  of  M<>iitpeliu  r. 

And  here,  if  we   may  so  speak,  the  \sill   of  God  awaited 
them.       Those  inward'  s-tirrin-s   which  both   had  felt,  yet 
had  not    fullv   eompreliended,  had   truly   been  the  whisper 
ing  of  tlw 'Divine  voice  ;    and  dimly   feeling   in   the  dark, 
^obedience    to  the  hand  that    was  beckoning    them    on, 
the  dream  of  a   martyr's  crown    amon^  the  Cumans,  or  a 
monk's  cowl  at   Citeaux,  had,  as  it  were,  been  two  false 
guesses  as  to  what   that   whiter  meant.      This   feature  in 
what  we  may  call  the  vocation  of  S.  Dominic  is  worthy  of 
notice,  because   whilst,   we  are  often   inclined  to  re-ret   that 
more  details  of  his  personal  life  have  not  been  preserved, 
there  is  a   peculiarity  in  this  early  portion  of  it,  not  with 
out  its  interest.      Hi's  call   was   not   sudden,  or  miraculous, 
or   even  extraordinary;    it  was   that  which  is  the  likeliest 
to  come  to  men   like  ourselves ;    particular  impressions  of 
mind    were  given    just  at    the    time    when    circumstances 
combined  to-retlier  gradually  to  develop  the  way  in  which 
those   impressions  could  be   carried  out.      He  was  always 
bein-_'    led    forward,   not    knowing    whither    he  went.       As 
sub-prior   of    Osma    he    probably    saw   nothing  before   him 
but    the  ordinary  community-life  of  the   cathedral  chapter. 
Then  came  the  journey  to  Denmark,  on  a  mission  whose 
extensible   subject   was  a  failure,  but  whose  real   end  in   the 
designs  «,f    (iod    was   accomplished    when   it   brought    him 
into  the  presence  of  the  heresy  which   it  was  his   de-tiny 
to  dotroy.      Yet   though  we  have  reason   to   believe   that, 
irom  the'  time  of  his  first  collision   with   the  Albijrciises,  a 
very    clear   and   distinct   idea   was   formed   in    his    mind    of 
some    future    apostolate  of   preaching,    it   is    evident    that 
he   had   no   e.iuallv   clear    ami    determinate    view    in   what 

*  '  -I      •          i 
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alone,  and  on  the  will  of  another,  to  decide  whether  or  no 
he  were  to  end  his  days  as  a  nameless  missioner  anunu; 
\he  Tartars.  IJe  was  on  the  road  back  to  his  old  home, 
preparing  to  take  up  a-ain  the  old  duties  and  the  old  life, 
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which  had  been  interrupted  by  two  years,  rich  with  new 
thoughts  and  hopes  now,  as  it  seemed,  to  be  for  ever 
abandoned  ;  and  then,  when  he  had  made  what  was  pro 
bably  a  painful  sacrifice  of  great  desires,  those  mysterious 
orderings  of  Providence,  which  we  call  chance  and  coinci 
dence,  had  prepared  for  him,  tinder  the  walls  of  Mont- 
pellier,  a  combination  of  events  which  was  to  make  all 
clear. 

The  alarming  progress  and  character  of  the  Albigen- 
sian  heresy  had  at  length  determined  the  Roman  Pontiff 
on  active  measures  for  its  suppression.  A  commission 
had  been  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the  most  distin 
guished  members  of  which  were  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux, 
and  Rodolph  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  Papal  legates. 
These  were,  all  three,  Cistercian  monks,  and  with  them 
were  associated  several  other  abbots  of  the  same  order. 
They  found  their  task  a  difficult  one,  for  the  country  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
the  avowed  protector  of  the  Albigenses;  and  unhappily 
the  bishops  and  clergy,  by  their  coldness  and  indifference, 
too  often  even  by  yet  more  culpable  irregularities,  were 
themselves  the  chief  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  evil. 
Innocent  III.,  in  a  letter  to  his  legates,  speaks  in  bitter 
and  yet  in  touching  terms  of  this  degeneracy  of  those 
who  should  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks.  "  The 
pastor,"  he  says,  "has  become  a  hireling;  he  no  longer 
feeds  the  flock,  but  himself;  wolves  enter  the  fold,  and  he 
is  not  there  to  oppose  himself  as  a  wall  against  the  ene 
mies  of  God's  house."  This  scandal  was  of  course  the 
great  weapon  used  by  the  heretics,  in  all  their  conferences 
with  the  legates.  It  was  a  short  and  triumphant  argu 
ment  to  quote  the  words  of  the  Gospel,  "  By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them;"  and  then  to  point  at  the  careless 
and  worldly  character  of  the  priesthood.  Baffled  and 
confounded  in  all  their  efforts,  the  Catholic  leaders  had 
met  to  consult  together  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mout- 
pellier ;  and  it  was  whilst  discussing  the  gloomy  prospects 
of  their  commission  that  they  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the 
two  travellers.  Their  reputation,  and  the  interest  they 
had  shown  in  the  state  of  the  distracted  province  on  tha 
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occasion  of  tlu.-ir  i!>nncr  visit,  were  well  known,  find  the 
legates  sent  them  an  invitation  to  assist  at  the  conference. 
It  was  accepted,  and  the  disappointments  and  perplexities 
of  the  whole  ease  were  laid  before  them. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  their  way  was  the  impossibility 
of  convincing  the  heretics  that  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
laMi  depended,  not  on  the  good  or  bud  example  of  indi 
viduals,  but  on  the  sure  and  infallible  word  of  (iod  made 
known  to  them  through  the  Church.  Die^o  inquired 
very  particularly  concerning  the  mode  of  life  adopted  bv 
the  legates  and  their  oji])omints.  and  Lrave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  great  obstacle  whieli  hail  hindered  the 
work  of  souls,  had  been  the  neglect  of  Evangelical  povertv 
among  the  Catholic  missioners.  J<\.r  "lie  remarked,'' 
says  Blessed  Jordan,  "that  the  heretics  attracted  men  by 
persuasive  means,  by  preaching,  and  a  Lrreat  outward 
show  of  sanctity,  whilst  the  legates  were  .surrounded  by 
a  numerous  suite  of  ibllowers,  with  horses  and  rich  ap 
parel.  Then  he  said,  'It  is  not  thus,  my  brothers,  that 
you  must  act.  They  seduce  simple  souls  with  the  ap 
pearances  of  poverty  and  austerity  :  by  presenting  to 
them  the  contrary  spectacle,  you  will  scarcely  edify  them  ; 
you  may  destroy  them,  but  you  will  never  touch  their 
hearts.'  '  The  words  of  Diego,  if  they  convinced  his 
hearers,  were  yet  a  little  unwelcome.  None  had  the 
courage  to  be  the  first  to  follow  the  hard  counsel,  and 
they  felt  the  want  of  one  possessed  of  the  chief  authority 
among  them  to  set  the  example  of  an  austere  reform,  anil 
enforce  its  adoption  by  the  others.  "  Kxcellent  father." 
they  said  to  Diego,  "what  would  you  have  us  do?" 
Then  the  spirit  of  (iod  came  upon  him,  and  he  said  "Do 
as  1  am  about  to  do:"  and,  calling  his  attendants,  he 
gave  orders  that  they  should  return  to  ( )sma  with  all  the 
equipages  and  followers  who  accompanied  him.  A  little 
company  of  ecclesiastics  alone  remained,  of  whom  Dominic 
was  one;  but  they  retained  nothing  of  external  pomp,  and 
alhrted  only  the  bearing  and  manners  of  the  humblest 
missioners.  The  example  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
other  legates,  and  each  one  sent  away  all  his  followers  and 
baggage,  retaining  only  the  books  necessary  for  the  re- 
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cital  of  the  Divine  Office,  and  for  the  confutation  of  the 
heretics.  More  than  tills,  feeling  the  power  of  Diego's 
character  and  influence,  they  unanimously  elected  him  as 
head  and  chief  of  the  Catholic  body,  and  Innocent  III., 
to  whom  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  were  made 
known,  hesitated  not  to  grant  him  the  permission  which 
he  had  before  refused  in  the  caw;  of  the  Cumans:  lie  was 
authorized  to  remain  in  the  French  provinces  for  the 
service  of  the  faith. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

.Dominic  in  Lantraodoo.     The  miracles  of  Fanjoaux  and  Montreal, 
The  foundation  of  the  Convent  of  Prouillu 

A  NEW  impulse  had  been  given  to  the  enterprise  on 
which  the  Catholics  of  Languedoc  had  embarked:  with, 
the  apostolic  life  came  a  daily  increase  of  the  apostolic 
spirit,  It  was  a  very  different  thing  to  set  about  evan 
gelizing  a  country  encumbered  with  the  pomp  of  a  feudal 
retinue,  and  to  traverse  the  same  country  on  foot  with 
"neither  purse  nor  scrip,"  as  Diego  was  wont  to  send  out 
his  companions  daily  into  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages  to  preach  the  faith.  For  after  the  conference  at 
Montpellier  they  all  set  out  together  towards  Toulouse, 
stopping  at  different  places  on  the  road  to  preach  and 
hold  disputations  with  the  heretics,  as  they  were  moved 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  are  assured  that  they  made 
this  journey  barefooted,  and  trusting  to  God's  providence 
alone  for  their  daily  wants ;  and  the  effect  of  this  new  way 
of  proceeding  was  soon  evident  in  the  success  which  at 
tended  their  labours.  At  Carmain,  a  town  near  Toulouse, 
the  residence  of  two  of  the  principal  Albigensian  leaders, 
Baldwin  and  Thierry,  the  people  received  the  missionaries 
so  warmly  that  they  were  only  prevented  from  expelling 
the  Albiirenses  from  their  territory  by  the  authority  of 
the  lord  of  the  place,  and  accompanied  the  legates  out  of 
the  town  on  their  departure  with  every  sign  of  respect. 
They  proceeded  in  this  way  to  "Hexiers,  Carcassona,  and 
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other  places  in  the  surrounding  coiuitrv.  confirming  the 
iaith  nl  the  Catholics,  and  111  inanv  in.-tanccs  reconciling 
great  numbers  of  the  heretics  t.»  the  Church. 

Hitherto  Dominic's  part,  in  these  transactions  has 
seemed  1<>  lit1  a  secondary  one:  he  has  appeared  before  u:-i 
ratiier  as  the  follower  and  companion  of  the  bishop  of 
Osina,  than  as  the  man  whose  name  was  to  be  ior  ever 
remembered  in  future  histories  a^  the  chief  leader  in  this 
struggle  of  the  iaitli.  Few  probably  of  those  who  wit 
nessed  these  iirst  opening's  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Albigenses,  would  have  believed  that  the  award  of  a 
deathless  lame  was  to  fall,  not  to  the  bishop,  whr.se 
prompt  and  commanding  spirit  had  been  so  readily  re 
cognized  bv  those  who  had  unanimously  chosen  him  to 
be  their  chief,  but  to  one  who  followed  in  his  train, 
known  only  as  Brother  Dominie;  ior  lie  had  laid  aside 
even  the  title  of  sub-prior,  and  took  on  him  nothing  but 
the  inferior  part  of  the  subject  and  attendant  of  another. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  disputes  with  the  heretics  began 
to  be  held  of  which  we  have  spoken,  his  power  and  value 
were  felt.  Perhaps  they  were  best  evidenced  by  the 
bitter  hatred  which  the  heretics  conceived  against  him. 
The  same  sentiments  had  been  so  unequivocally  evinced 
toward-  the  legate  Peter  de  Castelnau,  that  the  others  had 
persuaded  him  to  withdraw  for  a  while  from  the  enter- 
pri.-e.  in  order  not  to  exasperate  those  whom  it  was  their 
object  to  conciliate.  The  masterly  arguments  and  capti 
vating  elo.juence  of  Dominic,  which  time  after  time 
silenced  his  adversaries,  and  conquered  the  obstinacy  of 
va>t  numbers  who  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Church  after  many  of  these  conferences,  excited  a  no  le>s 
vindictive  feeling  against  him  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  be  confounded,  but  would  never  yield.  Thev  >p«>ke 
ot  him  as  their  most  dangerous  enemy,  and  did  not  even 
conceal  their  resolve  to  take  his  lii'e.  whenever  chance 
-hnuld  uive  them  the  opportunity.  He  behaved  on  this 
occasion  with  a  surprising  indifference:  the  service  of 
<lod  \\-;is  the  only  thing  that  he  saw  before  him:  and  as 
his  days  were  spent  in  public  disputations,  his  nights 
were  consumed  in  interviews  with  those  who  secretly 
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sought  his  counsel,  or  more  frequently  in  those  prayers, 
and  tears,  and  strong  intercessions  with  God  for  the 
souls  of  his  people,  which  were  more  powerful  arms  in 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  faith  than  were  the  \vi>:dom  and 
eloquence  of  his  words. 

Among  the  conferences  held  at  this  time,  that  of  Fan- 
jeaux  was  the  most  important,  both  from  the  preparations 
made  by  both  sides,  and  the  extraordinary  nature  of  its 
termination,  It  would  seem  that  the  heretics  had  ap 
pealed  to  some  final  arbitration  of  their  differences,  and 
that  the  Catholic  leaders  had  not  only  responded  to  the 
challenge,  but  even  accepted  as  judges  in  the  controversy 
three  persons  whose  sentiments  were  commonly  known 
as  favourable  to  the  Albigenses  themselves.  Each  side 
had  put  together  in  writing  the  strongest  defence  of  their 
cause  ;  that  of  the  Catholics  was  the  work  of  .Dominic. 
The  three  arbitrators  having  heard  both  parties,  and  read 
the  written  apologies,  absolutely  refused  to  pronounce 
any  decision  on  the  case  ;  and  in  this  perplexity  the  here 
tics  loudly  demanded  a  different  mode  of  trial,  and  pro 
posed  that  both  books  should  be  committed  to  the  flames, 
that  God  might  declare  by  his  own  interposition  which 
cause  He  favoured.  "  Accordingly  a  great  fire  was 
lighted"  (says  Blessed  Jordan),  '-and  the  two  volumes 
were  cast  therein  ;  that  of  the  heretics  was  immediately 
consumed  to  ashes;  the  other,  which  had  been  written  by 
the  blessed  man  of  God,  Dominic,  not  only  remained  un 
hurt,  but  was  borne  far  away  by  the  flames  in  presence  of 
the  whole  assembly.  Again  a  second  and  a  third  time 
they  threw  it  into  the  fire,  and  each  time  the  same  result 
clearly  manifested  which  was  the  true  faith,  and  the  holi 
ness  of  him  who  had  written  the  book.  This  miracle  is 
given  by  every  contemporaneous  writer.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  lessons  for  the  Divine  office,  composed  by  Constan 
tino  Medici,  bishop  of  Orvieto,  in  1254  ;  and  in  the  fol 
lowing  century  Charles  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  purchased 
the  house  where  the  event  took  place,  and  erected  it  into 
a  chapel  under  the  invocation  of  the  saint.  A  large  beam 
of  wood  on  which  the  paper  fell  when  tossed  away  by  the 
flames,  was  still  preserved  when  Castiglio  wrote  his  his- 
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tory  :  and  there  does  not  even  seem  to  have  been  ;iny 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  heretics  themselves  to  deny 
the  i'aet.  Vet  in  spite  of  this,  there  is  a  melancholy  MO-_ 
niticanee  in  the  expression  of  tlie  historian.  "  A  /'fir  of 
the  heretics  were  converted  to  the  truth  of  our  holy  faith, 
but  as  to  the  rest,  it  produced  no  effect;  this  bcin.u  the 
just  reward  of  their  u'reat  sins."*  It  would  seem  as  if  every 
aiie  and  every  heresy  were  to  act  over  airain  the  scenes  of 
ChriM's  ministry  in  Judea  :  siirns  and  miracles  were  thrown 
away  on  those  who  had  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  would 
not  believe. 

Tliis  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  a  miracle  of  this 
kind  was  wrought.  A  similar  prodigy  took  place  at 
Montreal,  in  the  diocese  of  Caroassona,  under  different 
circumstances.  Dominic  had.  in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
public  disputations,  written  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
various  quotations  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  he 
had  cited  in  the  course  of  his  argument,  and  these  he 
irave  to  one  ot  the  heretics,  praying  him  to  consider  them 
well,  and  not  to  resist  the  conclusion  to  which  they  mi-ht 
brinii  him.  The  same  evening,  as  this  man  sat  over  the 
lire  with  some  of  his  companions,  discussing  the  subject.-* 
ot  dispute,  he  drew  out  the  paper,  and  proposed  submit- 
tin-  it  to  the  flames,  as  a  test  of  the  truth  of  its  contents. 
'1  hey  consented,  and  thrusting  it  into  the  lire,  kept  if. 
there  fur  some  time,  and  then  drew  it  out  iinscorched. 
Again  and  a^ain  they  repeated  the  experiment,  and  always 
with  the  same  result.  And  a  second  time  what  do  we 
find  to  bo  the  effect  on  the  witnesses  of  this  new  miracle? 
'•  Then  the  lien-tics  were  filled  with  irreat  wonder,  and. 
niMoad  of  keeping  the  promise  they  had  made  of  believing 
the  truths  preached  by  the  Catholics,  agreed  to  keep  the 
prodigy  a  close  secret,  lost  it  should  reach  the  ears  of  the 
(Catholics,  who  would  bo  certain  to  claim  it  as  a  si'_rn  of 
victory,  j-  (hie,  however,  more  noble-minded  than  the 
•est,  was  converted  by  what  he  saw.  and  published  it  to 
the  world,  and  from  his  te.-tniony  it  was  inserted  by 
IV-tcr  de  Vaulx  Cernay.  in  his  history  of  the  All>i-ense<. 

I1    H    '"    I"'    re-retted    that    more    particulars    have   not 
'  Ca<ti-liu,  part  i.  cap.  viii.  f  IN,!i,l,,n,  car.  vi. 

C 
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been  preserved  of  those  memorable  conferences,  but  we 
are  only  told  in  general  that  grout  success  everywhere 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  missionaries,  and  that  the 
r umbers  of  the  Catholics  daily  increased,  which  reduced 
the  heretics  to  the  necessity  of  using  frauds  and  the  most 
incredible  ingenuity  to  preserve  their  ground  against  the 
power  of  their  adversaries 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  made  no  attempt  in 
these  paires  to  give  any  account  of  the  nature  of  that 
celebrated  heresy,  the  name  of  which  will  be  for  ever 
inseparably  united  with  that  of  S.  Dominic  ;  neither  is  it 
our  intention  to  do  so.  An  ample  account  of  its  doc 
trines  may  be  gathered  from  so  many  works  within  the 
reach  of  the  Catholic  reader,  that  we  feel  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  devote  any  space  here  to  the  task  of  un 
veiling  its  true  character.  Indeed,  whilst  alluding  to  its 
connection  with  this  period  of  S.  Dominic's  life,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  connection  has  been  greatly 
overrated  by  many,  who  have  made  his  biography  little 
more  than  a  history  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
with  which  he  had  personally  but  little  to  do.  In  this 
way  his  own  personal  life  and  character  have  often  been 
lost  sight  of,  and  confused  with  the  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  the  portrait  of  the  Saint  lias  been  hidden  by  the 
shadow  which  rests,  in  some  degree,  on  the  Count  de 
Montfort's  crusade.  With  all  this  we  have  nothing  to 
d/-»;  nor  shall  we  allude  to  the  political  history  of  the 
time,  except  in  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  explain  and  illus 
trate  the  details  preserved  to  us  of  the  life  of  Dominic. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Albigensian  heresy,  besides 
Us  corruptions  of  the  faith  and  its  frightful  immorality, 
had  a  directly  political  character,  and  was  mixed  up  with 
n  spirit  of  revolution  and  sedition,  which  goes  far  to  ex 
plain  the  bitterness  of  those  civil  wars  of  which  it  was  the 
immediate  cause;  and,  like  all  revolutionary  movement--, 
it  had  a  disorganizing  elFect  on  all  social  ties,  so  that  the 
south  of  Trance  was  plunged  by  it  into  a  stale  of  civil 
anarchy,  which  was  doubtless  the  chief  reason  which 
moved  the  civil  arm  against  its  followers  with  such  pecu 
liar  severity.  One  of  the  consequences  of  these  political 
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their  faith  through  the  pressure  of  necessity,  and  suffering 
their  children  to  be  educated  by  the  heretics,  who  eagerly 
made  u.-e  of  the  worldly  temptations  which  were  in  their 
power  to  oiler,  in  order  to  get  the  children  of  Catholics 
into  their  hands.  This  evil  was  very  soon  perceived  by 
the  quick  eye  of  Dominic,  and  so  deplorably  did  he  feel  the 
cruelty  which  exposed  these  souls  to  the  certain  ruin  of  their 
religious  principles,  that  lie  determined  on  a  very  strenuous 
effort  to  oppose  it,  and  to  provide  some  means  for  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  Catholics  in  the  true  faith. 

For  this  purpose,  he  resolved  to  found  a  monastery, 
where,  within  the  protection  of  strict  enclosure,  and  under 
the  charge  of  a  fe\v  holy  women  whom  lie  gathered  to 
gether  out  of  the  suffering  provinces,  these  children  might 
be  nurtured  under  the  Church's  shadow.  The  spot  chosen 
for  the  purpose  was  1'ronille,  a  name  illustrious  in  the 
Dominican  annals,  for  there,  unconsciously  probably  to 
its  ii  Minder,  rose  the  mother-house  of  an  institute  which 
was  to  cover  the  world.  It  was  a  small  village  near 
Montreal,  at  the  loot  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  a  church  dedi 
cated  to  our  Lady,  under  the  familiar  title  of  Notre  Dame 
de  I'rouille,  was  the  object  of  considerable  veneration 
among  the  people.  There,  with  the  warm  sanction  and 
co-operation  of  Fulk,  Lishop  of  Toulouse.  Dominie  founded 
hi-  monastery.  The  church  we  have  spoken  of  was  granted 
lo  the  new  foundation,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plan  had  no 
sooner  been  proposed  than  every  one  saw  its  fitness  for  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  and  vied  one  with  another  in 
forwarding  and  contributing  to  it.  JVter  of  Castelnau, 
Hretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  gave  thanks  to  (lod  with 
clasped  hands  {or  what  he  deemed  so  signal  a  mercy. 
Berenger.  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  immediately  granted  it 
considerable  lands  and  revenues;  and  all  the  Catholic 
noble-,  with  the  Count  de  .Mont fort  at  their  head,  gave 
iheir  prompt  and  liberal  aid  to  a  scheme  from  which  they 
themselves  were  sure  to  derive  such  lasting  advantage. 

The  little  community  consisted  at  lii>t  of  nine  mem 
bers,  all  of  them  converted  from  the  Albigensian  heresy 
c  '2 
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by  the  preaching  and  miracles  of  Dominic  They  were 
joined  by  two  noble  ladies  of  Catholic  families,  one  of 
whom,  Guillemette  de  Fanjeaux,  though  the  last  to  re 
ceive  the  habit,  was  chosen  by  Dominic  as  their  Superior. 
She  continued  in  that  office  until  the  year  1225;  but  he 
himself  governed  the  monastry,  and  thenceforth  received 
the  title  of  Prior  of  Prouille,  residing  in  a  house  outside 
the  enclosure,  when  his  apostolic  labours  did  not  call  him 
elsewhere.  The  community  took  possession  of  their  new 
retreat  on  the  27th  of  December,  1206.  Their  habit  was 
white  with  a  tawny  mantle ;  of  the  rule  given  them  by 
their  founder  we  know  nothing,  save  that  it  bound  them, 
besides  attending  to  the  education  of  children,  to  devote 
certain  hours  to  manual  labour,  such  as  spinning.  Prouille, 
afterwards  associated  to  the  Order  of  Preachers,  became 
in  time  a  nourishing  monastry,  never  numbering  less 
than  a  hundred  religious ;  it  was  the  mother-house  of  no 
less  than  twelve  other  foundations,  and  reckoned  among 
its  prioresses  several  of  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Diego  returns  to  Spain.  His  death.  Dominic  remains  in  Langue- 
doc  The  murder  of  Peter  de  Castelnau,  aud  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Albigensian  war. 

DIEGO  of  Azevedo  saw  the  foundation  of  Prouille  before 
returning  to  his  diocese  of  Osma.  He  had  now  been  two 
years  in  the  French  provinces,  and  he  felt  it  was  time  to 
revisit  his  own  church  and  people.  He  left  the  country 
in  which  he  had  laboured  so  truly  and  nobly,  with  the 
promise  soon  to  return  with  fresh  labourers  in  the  cause ; 
but  this  promise  was  destined  never  to  be  fulfilled.  His 
companions  attended  him  to  the  confines  of  the  province 
of  Toulouse,  all  journeying  on  foot  and  preaching  as 
they  went.  These  last  missionary  labours  of  Diego  were 
crowned  with  new  successes.  At  Montreal  500  heretics 
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abjured  thrir  errors.     A  mooting  of  the  legates  and  chief 
Catholics  also  took  place  at  the  same  town,   ami   another 
at    I'amicrs,   when  the  increased  courage  and  strength  of 
the    Catholic  party   were  plainly    visible,  and   some  of  the 
principal   of   the   Albigenses   made    their  submission    with 
the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  sincerity.      After   this    last 
conference     Diego    turned   his   steps    towards    Spain,    and. 
still  travelling  on  foot,  reached  Osma,  having  been  absent 
from  his  diocese  exactly   three  years.       He  died   bell  ire   he 
could    carry    his    intention   of    returning    to    France    into 
execution;    and  thus    lie    and    Domnic    never   met    airain. 
He  was   the  first  of  a  lonj;  line  of  great   men   with   whom 
the  founder  of  the  Friars  Preachers  was  united  in   bonds 
of  no  common  friendship,  nor  was  he  the  least  worthy  of 
the    number.     So  holy  and  stainless  was   the  life  he 'led, 
that    even    the  heretics  were  wont  to  say  of  him    in   the. 
words   of   blessed  Jordan,  that  "  it  was  impossible  not  to 
believe  such   a    man  predestined  to  eternal  life,   and  that 
doubtless   he  was  sent  among  them  to  be  taught  the  true 
doctrine/'      Tt  was  his  influence  that  had  consolidated   the 
weak  and  scattered  elements  of  the   Catholic  party   into   a. 
linn  and  united  body,  and  his  loss  was  felt  by  all  to   be 
that  of  a  father  and  chief.      Nay,  it  seemed  as  if  his  death 
dissolved    in    a    moment    the    tie    which  had  bound  them 
together.       They    were    again  scattered,  each  in    different 
directions,    and  a  few  weeks  after  the  news  of  his  friend's 
death  reached  the  ears  of  J)ominic,  he  found  himself  alone. 
A\  e  ^ cannot    guess,    or    rather  we  can  but  guess,   what 
kind  of  solitude  that  was  when  the  work   remained   to   do. 
but  the  fellow-labourers,  and  he  among  them  whose;  com 
pany  had  been  a  brotherhood  «f  fourteen  years,  wore  gone. 
\  et  Dominie  was  equal  to  the  shock  of' that  great 'lone 
liness  :   he  saw  one  alter  another  of  the  missioners  depart, 
tho_  Spanish  ecclesiastics  to  Spain,  the   Cistercians   back   to 
their   abbey,    but    he   remained   firm    and  tranquil  at    the 
p".-t  where  ( lo«l  h;,d  placed  him.      The  sweetness  of  human 
consolation    had    left    it.  hut  the  will  of  (Jod  was  clear  as 
ever,  and   that    was   the  law  of  his  life;    and  if  hitherto   he 
had    been    displayed   to    the   world    as  iollowing  rather  in 
another's    track,,    than    as    himself  the    originator  of    the 
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enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  it  was  lor  the  test  of 
a  crisis  like  this  to  show  him  to  the  world  in  his  true 
Sight.  We  have  mentioned  Fulk,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  as 
co-operating  in  the  foundation  of  the  convent  of  Prouille. 
II  is  presence  and  influence  in  some  degree  supplied  the 
loss,  which  the  Catholics  had  sustained  by  the  deatli  of 
IXiego.  Until  his  elevation  to  the  episcopate,  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  Catholic  cause  had  been  the 
coldness  and  indifference  of  their  own  bishops;  but  the 
vigorous  example  of  the  new  prelate  roused  many  of  his 
colleagues  from  their  negligence,  and  infused  new  life  into 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  diocese.  He  was 
indeed  in  every  way  a  remarkable  man,  one  in  whom  the 
energy  of  human  passion  had  been,  not  laid  aside,  but 
transformed  and  sanctified  by  the  influence  of  grace. 
i\ot  many  years  before,  he  had  been  known  to  the  world 
only  as  a  brilliant  courtier,  a  successful  cultivator  of  the 
'\gaie  science,"  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Provencal 
character.  The  world  spoiled  him  for  a  time,  and  then 
deserted  him;  or  we  might  rather  say  that  God  had  de 
termined  to  draw  to  Himself  a  soul  too  noble  for  the 
world's  spoiling.  Deaths  came  one  after  another  to  strip 
his  life  of  cverthing  that  made  it  desirable  ;  then  there 
followed  that  period  of  bitter  conflict  and  agony  which 
precedes  the  putting  off  of  the  old  nature ;  and  when  it 
was  over,  Provence  had  lost  her  gayest  troubadour,  and 
Fulk  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Citeaux.  In  120G  he 
was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Toulouse,  and  in  that  capa 
city  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  character  was  of  special 
service  in  animating  the  chilled  and  timorous  spirit  of  his 
colleagues.  Towards  Dominic  and  his  companions  lie  waj 
ever  a  liberal  benefactor. 

And  indeed  there  was  need  of  some  support  in  the 
position  in  which  the  departure  and  deatli  of  Diego  Kid 
left  his  friend.  He  was  not  only  alone,  but  alone  just  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  cause  to  which  he  was  bound  were 
about  to  be  increased  tenfold  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 
This  conflict,  associated  as  it  was  with  the  religious 
contest  in  which  he  was  engaged,  could  scarcely  fail  to 
entangle  him  in  something  of  its  confusion :  so  at  least 
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it    would   seem,    if-  we   remember   that   the  war  was  that 
crusade    against    the    Albigenses,    which   liistory   has   per 
sisted  in   linking  with  the  name  of  Dominic.      The  reader 
of  hi-j  life  who  tomes  full  of  this  prepossession,  will  turn  to 
th>'  chapter  of  the  Albigensian  erusade  with  the  natural 
expectation   of  finding   there   the   most  striking  details  of 
tin-   man    he   has   been   accustomed   to  think  of  as  its  hero. 
Whereas  it  is  literally  true  that   it   is  just  during  the  ten 
years  of  the  Albigensian  w;ir  that  we  find  least  record  of 
Dominie's  lite,  so  far  as  the  world  knew  it.      He  had  a  life, 
and  a  work,   but  one  so  wholly  distinct   from  the  conflict 
that  was  raging  around  him,  that  it  lias  hidden  him  from 
sight.     Here  and  there  we  find  a  trace  of  him,  but  in  no 
case  are    those    scattered    notices    connected    with    any  of 
the  warlike  or    political    movements  of  the  times.     They 
are  the  anecdotes  of   an    apostolic    life,   whose  course  has 
been  thus  briefly  sketched  by  Blessed  Humbert  in  a  fe\v 
lines:   "After  the  return  of  the  bishop  Diego  to  his  dio 
cese/'  lie  says,   "S.Dominic,  left  almost  alone  with  a  few 
companions  who  were  bound   to  him  by  no   vow,    during 
ten  years  upheld  the  Catholic  faith  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  of  Narbonne,  particularly  at  Carcassona  and   at 
Fanjcaux.     He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  salvation 
of  souls  by  the  ministry  of  preaching,  and  he  bore  with  ;i 
great  heart   ji  multitude  of  affronts,  ignominies,  and  suf 
ferings  for  the  name  of  Jesus   Christ."     And  this   is   all. 
The  few  details  preserved  of  these  ten  years  of  suffering 
and  silent  work  will  disappoint   any  who  look  for  stirring 
pictures    of   the    crusade.     Some    trait    of   humility    and 

patience   exhibited    amid    the  insults  of   his  enemies, or, 

it  may  be,  a  lew  words  redolent  with  the  spirit  of  prayer 
and  trust  in  CJod,  which  have  come  down  in  the  tradit'ion 
<>f  ages,  or  the  record  of  miracles,  worked,  like  those  of 
the  Master  whose  steps  he  followed,  as  he  went  up  and 
down  the  hills  of  Narbonne,  and  among  the  towns  and 
village,-,  preaching  the  faith,  and  seeking'  for  the  sheep 
that  were  lost,— this  is  all  we  find.  There  is  an  evan- 
relical  sweetness  of  simplicity  about  these  broken  notices 
"f  his  life,  which,  cominir  in  the  widst  of  ihe  troubled  and 
bloody  hUory  of  the  period,  sound,  like  the  rich  notw  of 
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a  thrush's  song  falling  on  the  ear  between  the  intervals 
of  a  thunder-storm, — lost  every  now  and  then,  and  hushed 
by  the  angry  roll  of  the  elements,  then  sounding  sweetly 
again  in  the  stillness  when  the  storm  is  over.  We  shall 
give  them  as  we  find  them,  in  their  proper  place,  but  it  is 
necessary  first  of  all  to  notice  very  briefly  some  of  those 
events  which  followed  on  the  departure  of  Diego  of  Azevedo, 
and  which  plunged  the  southern  provinces  of  France  into 
the  bloody  contest  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  among  the  legates  and 
missioncrs  whom  Dominic  and  Diego  met  at  Montpellier, 
on  their  first  entrance  on  the  mission,  mention  was  made 
of  Peter  de  Castelnau,  against  whom  the  hatred  of  the 
heretics  had  been  se  strongly  evinced,  that  he  had  been 
persuaded  for  some  time  to  withdraw  from  the  enterprise. 
Something  of  severity  and  harshness  in  his  character  may 
probably  account  for  the  peculiar  vindictiveness  of  which 
he  was  the  object.  He  had  often  been  used  to  say,  that 
religion  would  never  raise  its  head  in  Languedoc  till  the 
soil  had  been  watered  with  the  blood  of  a  martyr;  and 
his  constant  prayer  was,  that  he  himself  might  be  the 
victim.  It  was  even  as  he  desired.  Count  llaymond  of 
Toulouse,  the  sovereign  of  the  distracted  provinces,  had 
been  the  constant  but  not  always  the  avowed  protector 
of  the  Albigenses  during  the  whole  period  of  his  govern 
ment.  Again  and  again,  in  reply  to  the  pressing  en 
treaties  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  promised  to  use  his 
authority  to  suppress  their  disorders,  and  to  defend  the 
property  and  liberty  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  again  and 
again,  when  the  dread  of  excommunication  was  with 
drawn,  he  had  failed  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  It  is 
no  part  of  history  to  asperse  its  characters  with  epithets 
of  reproach.  Count  Raymond  has  been  the  hero  of  one 
party,  and  the  object  of  unlimited  abuse  from  the  other ; 
but  we  may  well  content  ourselves  with  such  conclusions 
as  may  be  drawn  from  facts  which  none  have  attempted 
to  dispute.  lie  had  bound  himself  by  solemn  oaths  to 
suppress  those  violent  disorders,  the  frightful  increase  of 
which  had  opened  the  eyes  of  his  predecessor,  and  forced 
from  him  the  unwilling  acknowledgment,  that  "  the 
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spiritual     sword    was    no    longer     enough;     the     material 
sword   was  Blooded   also."        Thrse  oaths  were    made,    and 
•*    oi'ten    violated  :     after    incessant    remonstrances,    Peter 
de    Castclnau.    in    liis   office   of     Papal    legate,    pronounced 
the   linal  sentence  <,f  excommunication   againM    him.      The 
!•';••<»  It   was^an    earnest    entreaty   i'roin    the    count    to    meet 
him   at    Saint    ("lilies,    in   ord.-r    that    by    fre.-h    submissions 
1||r   nn-ht    In-   once   more  reconciled    to    the   Church.       His 
rnjuest     was     agreed     to.    hut     it     seemed     impu.->ih],'     f;,r 
Raymond   to   net    with  good   faith.       Xo    sooner    were    the 
legate*  in   his  power,    than   lie    changed    his    tone   oi'   sub 
mission,    and    haughtily    threatened    them    with    imprison 
ment   if  they   did  not   grant   him  the  unconditional  repeal 
of    hi-  sentence^     Such   tlireats  were  lightly   i'elt   bv   men 
who  counted  their  lives  as   nothing   in   tin?  cause  iu'which 
they    were   en-jaued.    and    they   answered    him    only   with   a 
stern    reproof.       Next    day,    as    they   sto,,,l    hv    the  rapid 
waters  of  the  IJh«.ne.  on  the  banks  of  which  they  hud  passed 
the   ni-'lit,    and    wliicli   they   were   preparin--    to   cross,    two 
members  of  the  count's  household   came  up    in   pursuit  of 
them,   and  one  plunired  his  lance   into   the  body  of  JVter 
do    Castelnau.      Jt    was    the    death    for    which    he    had    so 
oft.-n   longed;   he   fell   without    a    struggle,    and   summoned 
his     departing    strength     to     utter    words     worthy     of    a 
»""rtyr.       "May   Co.l   pardun  you,"    he   said   to  his   mur- 
••MS   fl.r  me.  1   iiirgive  you. — I   forgive  you;"   then 
turning    to    his    companion,    ••  Keep    the    iaith,'"    he    said 
'-and    serve    Cml's    Church    without     fear,     and     without 
negligence ;"    and,    with    these    words    upon    his    lips,     he 
died. 

^  hen  the  news  of  this  murder  reached  the  cars  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  potentates  of  Europe,  there 
seemed  a  unanimous  feeling  that  all  time  fir  fnrth.-r 
treating  with  the  heretics  Vas  at  an  end.  Let  us  re 
member,  that  the  south  of  France  had  now  been  at  their 
mercy  il>r  more  than  a  century;  that  dnrinir  that  timo 
these  atrocious  wretches,  whom  .Protestants  are  not 
:is!l:m">:1  to  boast  of  as  their  ancestors  in  the  f.ith. 
had  ravagxl  the  country  like  bandits,  setting  fire  to 
churches,  torturing  priests  and  nuns,  trampling  under 
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foot  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  committing  every  violence 
most  shocking  to  human  feeling;  and  that  during  this 
century  of  crime  the  Church  had  opposed  only  her 
censures  and  her  entreaties,  sending  among  them  mis 
sionaries  and  preachers,  but  never  unloosing  the  temporal 
sword.  Nay,  she  had  even  interposed  with  peaceful 
measures  when  the  civil  arm  was  at  length  raised 
against  them.  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  count,  and  himself  a  favourer  of  the 
heretics,  had  at  length  become  aware  of  the  danger 
threatened  to  his  own  government,  and  to  thg;  very 
existence  of  all  law,  by  their  continued  excesses.  Too 
late  he  strove  to  check  the  evil  he  had  fostered,  but 
lie  found  the  task  was  far  beyond  his  strength.  In  his 
terror  he  wrote  to  the  French  king  a  memorable  letter, 
which,  as  coining  from  his  pen,  may  fairly  be  received  as 
impartial  testimony,  "  Our  churches,"  he  says,  "are  in 
ruins,  penance  is  despised,  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  held  in 
abomination,  all  the  sacraments  are  rejected — yet  no  one 
thinks  of  offering  any  resistance  to  these  wretches."  Ho 
then  makes  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  king  for  assistance, 
and  would  have  obtained  it  had  not  the  reigning  Pontiff', 
Alexander  III.,  interfered,  and  proposed  once  more  to 
try  the  effect  of  an  ecclesiastical  mission  before  harsher 
measures  were  adopted. 

But  however  well  fitted  a  legation  of  monks  and 
preachers  might  be  for  the  suppression  of  theological 
errors,  it  scarcely  had  the  strength  necessary  for  deliver 
ing  Languedoc  from  its  swarms  of  bandits.  The  sufferingy 
of  the  cou-ritry  were  not  simply  doctrinal :  Stephen,  abbot 
of  S.  Genevieve,  sent  to  Toulouse  by  the  king,  and  an 
eye-witness  of  what  he  describes,  gives  us  a  picture  of 
the  state  of  things  in  his  time  in  a  few  words  which 
occur  in  one  of  his  letters :  "I  have  seen,"  he  says, 
'•churches  burnt  and  ruined  to  their  foundations;  I  have 
seen  the  dwellings  of  men  changed  into  the  dens  of 
beasts."  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  these 
terrible  disorders  had  been  endured  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  opposed  only  by  the  weapons  of  eccle 
siastical  censures,  the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  the  Papal 
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legate  by  the  avowed  leader  of  the  Albi-ensos  scorned 
1(>  fill  the  measure  of  their  iniquity?  U'ar  at  once, 
burst  out  ;  and  surely  if  ever  war  'is  just,  it  must  bo 
deemed  so  when  waged  to  defend  society  from  outrage, 
and  the  faith  from  ruin.  'J'his  at  least'  we  may  affirm 
\\ithmit  in  any  way  binding  ourselves  to  vindicate  lh«? 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on,  when  men's  passion.^ 
and  persunal  interests  were  once  irretrievably  en-auvd  • 
but  we  cannot  think  that  the  act  which  proclaimed  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses.  after  a  century  of  for 
bearance,  can  be  condemned  by  any  who  will  patiently 
go  over  that  century's  most  melancholy  history. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

rn.clamatiou    of  the   Crusade.      Simon   «!,-   Mont  fort.     Dominic 
amoinr  the  hi.'retics.     Jlis  ajiostolie  labours 

^I'HK  death  of  I)e  Castelnau  took  j.lace  in  the  February 
of  the  year  ll'OS.  Karly  in  the  IMiowinir  month  Pope 
Innocent  addresse.l  letters  to  the  kinirs  of  France  and 
K  upland,  and  to  the  sovereign  nobles'  of  l;rance,  calling 
on  them  to^  lay  aside  their  private  «|uanvls.  and  join 
in  an  unanimous  efrbrt  against  '•  the  ra'je  of  lieresv/' 
The  crime  of  the  Count  of  T.>ul..use  wns  'declared  to'be 
one  which  freed  his  subjects  from  their  alle-ianco  until 
such  time  as  lie  would  return  to  his  own  alle-iance  to  the 
Church;  and  a  new  commission  of  bishops  and  abbots 
was  appointed  to  preach  the  crusade,  and  undertake  tlu1, 
ecclesiastical  irovernment  of  the  country.  In  this  commis- 
pion  Dominic's  name  does  not  occur  ;"  Arnold  of  Citeaux 
is  the  man  char^e.l  with  the  chief  burden  of  the  whole 
undertaking,  and  his  fiery  and  inflexible  temper  caused 
him  to  fulfil  his  charge  with  an  unrelent  in-  severity, 
which  can  never  be  excused.  If  indeed  we  had  to  make 


certainly   seems    as    thou-h   the    (  'istereians  had 
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done  more  to  merit  such  a  reproach  than  any  other.  We 
find  their  leader,  Arnold,  eagerly  and  zealously  engaged 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  Catholic  chiefs,  often  accom 
panying  them  to  the  field  and  rousing  the  country  to 
arms  with  the  energy  of  his  preaching.  Every  represen 
tation  of  the  progress  of  the  war  which  reached  the  Pope 
came  through  him  and  his  followers;  and  these  repre 
sentations  seem,  in  more  instances  than  one,  to  have  been 
coloured  by  partiality,  and  to  have  misled  the  Pontiff 
whom  they  were  intended  to  direct.  For  more  than  a 
year  after  the  Avar  first  broke  out,  Arnold  was  the  only 
acknowledged  leader  and  director  of  the  Catholic  forces ; 
and  the  unfortunate  plan  of  setting  the  two  houses  of 
Montfort  and  Toulouse  in  rivalry  one  against  the  other, 
as  the  means  of  destroying  the  latter  by  the  vindictive- 
ness  of  a  personal  quarrel,  was  the  invention  of  his  own 
scheming  brain. 

Yet  this  man,  who  really  played  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  the  history  of  his  time,  and  who  stands  bound  to  every 
detail  in  those  proceedings  of  which  he  was  the  animating 
spirit,  is  almost  forgotten  by  Protestant  historians  and 
their  readers,  so  eager  are  they  to  heap  terms  of  reproach 
on  one  who  had  little  or  no  share  in  them.  Doubtless  in 
their  own  day,  Dominic  Gusman  was  a  very  insignificant 
person  compared  to  the  legate,  Arnold  of  Citeaux;  but 
the  Church,  in  her  unerring  justice,  has  raised  one  to  her 
altars,  and  left  the  other  to  the  mercy  and  indifference  of 
future  ages ;  and  this  explains  what  would  otherwise 
be  an  unaccountable  phenomenon.  Arnold  of  Citeaux, 
though  a  busy  man  in  his  time,  is  in  no  way  a  represen 
tative  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  she  has  not  identified 
herself  with  him,  and  so  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
attacking  him  and  his  order,  and  holding  up  their  names 
for  popular  abuse,  however  deeply  they  were  responsible 
for  the  excesses  of  the  crusade.  But  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  vilify  a  Catholic  saint.  Dominic  bears  on  his 
brow  the  indelible  seal  of  the  Church's  canonization,  and 
therefore  no  Protestant  can  touch  on  the  history  of  the 
Albigensian  war  without  assuring  us  that  it  was  "preached 
by  the  infamous  Dominic,"  with  a  thousand  other  like 
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expiv-.-ion<  which  would  give  us  to  understand  that  h<i 
was  the  ioivniost  character  in  the  whole  affair,  but  which 
are  -imply  inexplicable  to  any  one  who.  in  studying  his 
life,  linds  it  his  chief  difficulty  to  come  on  any  tract: 
of  him  during  this  period. 

It  mii.-t  be  acknowledged  that  the  perpetual  in.-inceri- 
tir-  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  render  it  difficult  to  follow, 
with  anvthiirj:  like  cle.irne.-s,  a  lii.-tory  which  shows  him 
to  us  submitting  to  public  penance  in  the  church  of 
S.  (jilles  in  ll^l',),  and  swearing  at  the  same  time,  on  holy 
relics  and  the  very  body  of  our  Lord,  to  drive  away  the 
heretic  insurgents,  to  repair  the  churches,  and  replace  the 
lawful  bl-hops  in  their  sees;  then  a  year  afterwards, 
evadiii'j;  the  demands  of  the  council,  held  at  the1  same 
place,  which  called  on  him  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
per.-i-t iir_r  in  his  refusal,  even  whilst  he  supplicates  to  bo 
heard  in  justification  of  the  accusations  brought  against 
him.  -V  little  while  after,  we  find  him  at  Toulouse,  pre 
paring  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Catholic  forces  whom 
lie  had  sworn  to  assist.  ;  and,  in  return  for  this  breach  of 
faith,  we  have'  a  touching  and  affectionate  letter  from 
{'ope  Innocent,  calling  on  him  once  more;  to  stand  to  his 
plighted  word.  Then  more  conferences  and  more  eva- 
sions.  In  1LM1.  at  a  meeting  held  at  .Montpellier.  he 
seems  about  to  yield,  but  suddenly  leaves  the  city  with 
out  a  word  of  explanation.  Then  at  length  the  thunder 
of  excommunication  falls  on  his,  head  a  second  time;  and 
the  war  begins  in  earne.-t. 

Raymond  had  the  powerful  protection  of  his  brother- 
in-law*,  the  king  of  Arragon,  together  with  many  of  the 
territorial  lords  of  the  south.  The  power  of  the  crusaders 
under  the  leader-hip  of  Count  Simon  do  Mont  fort  was 
certainly  in  no  overwhelming  disproportion,  ami.  we  are 
told,  more  than  a  thousand  cities  and  towns  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  heretics.  Two  of  these  towns,  l>e/iers  and 
Carcas.-ona.  had  yielded  to  the  Catholic  confederates, 
lifter  a  bloody  conte.-t  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
war.  and  before  the  final  rupture  with  Raymond.  The. 
cruelties  jrirti-ed  on  the  inhabitant-  of  the  former,  and 
the  iiillaire  of  the  latter,  irave  a  vindictive-  character  to  tlm 
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very  opening  of  the  campaign.  For  the  enormities  per 
petrated  by  the  heretics  had  lushed  the  Catholics  of 
Languedoc  to  fury ;  and  when  the  day  of  retribution 
came,  and  vengeance  was  in  the  power  of  men  who  had 
so  long  suffered  the  worst  injuries  without  redress,  it 
broke  out  into  the  usual  excesses.  There  is  no  tempta 
tion  to  justify  such  excesses,  yet  surely  there  is  an 
astonishing  unfairness,  may  we  not  say  an  astonishing 
hypocrisy,  in  those  who  can  find  no  words  to  express  their 
borror  at  the  slaughter  of  Beziers,  yet  forget  the  tortures 
of  helpless  women,  the  profanation  of  holy  things,  the 
murders  and  oppressions  of  the  century  which  had  passed, 
the  reollection  of  which  was  doubtless  too  terribly  alive 
in  the  minds  of  the  crusaders  for  them  to  find  such  mercy 
in  their  hearts  for  those  who  were  in  turn  their  victims. 

Where  was  Dominic  all  this  time?  Some  of  his  his 
torians  gave  the  year  1207  as  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  his  order  ;  inasmuch  as  it  was  then  that  he  took  the 
command  of  that  little  company  of  missionaries  who  re 
mained  with  him  after  the  departure  of  Diego.  But  they 
were  bound  to  him  by  no  other  tie  than  a  common  in 
terest;  and  the  only  ground  for  the  supposition  seems  to 
be.  that  they  lived  together  in  a  kind  of  community-lite, 
and  were  known  by  the  name  of  the  Preaching  Brothers. 
It  does  not.  however,  seem  that  they  had  anything  of  the 
formation  of  a  regular  religious  body,  and  probably  no 
plan  for  such  a  forma  I  ion  had  yet  been  clearly  developed 
in  Dominic's  own  mind.  Of  their  manner  of  life  we  can 
form  some  notion  from  those  scattered  anecdotes  wh'u-h 
are  all  that  are  left  us.  Even  amid  the  hottest  period  of 
the  war,  it  was  the  same  as  it  had  ever  been;  they  went 
about  barefoot  from  village  to  village  preaching;  the  faith. 
The  only  commission  which  Dominic  held,  was  the  origi 
nal  one  lie  possessed  in  virtue  of  that  first  legation  to 
which  he  and  Diego  had  been  associated  before  the  cru 
sade  began.  It  gave  him  the  power  of  reconciling  heretics, 
and  receiving  them  to  penance,  an  office  which  has  ac 
quired  him  the  title  of  the  first  Inquisitor.  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  the  office  of  the  Inquisition,  as  afterwards 
constituted,  was  established  at  this  tim,o  such  title  id 
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ceriainlv  :ti!  error;  no  such  oilier  existed  hefore  the  Lateran 
Council  of  1 1_M  f>.  Mini  it  \v;is  not  until  ilJ.'K),  nine  years 
alter  the  (K'Mth  of  Dominic,  that  the  Council  of  Tour  i;-o 
^ave  ii  ;;  now  form,  and  intru.vtcd  ::  lar^e  share  of  i;s 
L'overnmcnt.  to  ihe  recently  instituted  order  of  i'Yiars 
J:reach.Ts.  It  is  singular  also,  that  tl:e  lirst  commi  —  Ion 
fin-  di  noimciiiLr  heretics  to  the  civil  magistrate  was  granted 
to  the  Cistercians.  But.  on  tin:  other  hand,  there  is  no 
d»iiht  that  the  commission  of  reconciling  heretic-,  held  l>y 
S.  Dominic,  was  the  uerm  J'roni  v.'inch  the  Inquisition 
afterwards  sprang;  and  so  Dominie  may  he  c.-dK-d  the  first 
liii|uisitor,  in  the  same  sej>se  as  the  .Marquis  of  \Vorceskr 
is  called  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  or  i'o^er  Jiacon 
the  di-covcrer  oi'  u'lin^owder  ;  wiihoul  su]i]/osin;r  tliat  tlm 
marvels  of  a  cotton-mill,  or  the  broadside  of  a  three-decker, 
ever  crossed  the  imagination  of  either/1" 

His  chief  residence  \vas  at  Fanjeaux  and  Carcassonn. 
'•'anjeaux  In1  chose  Jor  its  proximity  to  Notre  Dame  de 
1'rouille,  ;:nd  Carcassona  Jor  another  reason.  %>  \\'hy  do 
you  not  li\'e  in  Toulouse,  or  the  diocese '.'"'  was  a  question 
one  dav  asked  liim.  '•  I  know  many  peoj;»le  in  Toulouse/' 
la1  rej/lied.  "and  they  slunv  me  respect;  hut  at  Carcasson;;. 
oN'i'i'y  oiu:  is  aii'ains.L  me."  They  certainly  were:  it  was 

"  1 1  :-  no  ]);irt  of  t lie  ;;];ui  wliicli  wo  liav.1  laid  <!o\vn  fur  dursrlvos, 
t' '  enter  al  aa\r  Icn^'t  h  inio  the  vcxci!  <j  nest  ion  </!'  the  character  <»' 
liir  1  iiijiii>it ion.  ili;;  \vi  cuiinot  resist  rcfcrnnjr  to  one  authoritv, 
ijuoti'i]  1>\-  I'.'-re  Ijicnnlaire,  in  his  well-known  "  .Mnimrial  to  tht! 
i-'r: -i :.-h  1 'et i j ile."  \vlmse  partiality  can  scarcely  be  questioned.  It  is 
from  the  h'epori  presented  t"  Hie  Cortes,  on  the  character  of  that. 
1 1,  \\  hii-li  \.  a  -  i'ollouT'.i  h\-  it  s  sii]»])ression,  and  liear.-;  the  <!;:  i  >>. 
n',  I  - :  •_'.  ( 'oiisideri HIT  that  il  proceeded  from  the  party  most  violently 
<>ppo.-ed  to  i  ih-  ]  iifj  nisi  (ion,  and  \vhose  ])ol  it  ical  siicce<^ors,  the  I'ro- 
civ»i^a^.i'S]Min,  have  succeeded  in  uhoiishin<r  all  reli«rious orders 
in  tii:it  count rv.  its  testimonv  is  ol  peculiar  value.  "  The  ear! v 
i'  i|ui-i'i>r<,"  they  s;sy,  ki  tMicounteri'd  heresy  v/ith  no  other  arms 
;h:mt!u>  e  <»!'  prayer,  patience,  and  instruction:  and  this  remark 
app!it->  more  p:irti<Milarly  to  S.  Domiiiie.  as  we  are  assured  hy  tin) 
i'.ullandi-l-.  with  K.-hard  and  Touron.  1'hiliji  11.  was  the'  real 
i,  ;M'I  hion."  For  a  minute  and  careful  accoun  ..( 
t'ne  chan.T.'  introdriccd  into  the  diameter  of  the  tribunal  by  tlio 
royal  iniiihMH'e.  We  ip.ii>t  refer  the  reader  to  the  celebrated  work 
••'.'..  mi  "  Protestantism  ainl  ('atliolicity  compared  in  their 

,   M"    •'.},'   c;  i  if   '•Jll'ojM-.'' 
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their  diversion  to  treat  the  humble  barefooted  friar  who 
was  to  be  seen  about  their  streets  as  a  fool ;  rather  let  us 
say,  they  gave  the  truest  testimony  to  his  likeness  to  his 
Lord  by  the  likeness  of  their  treatment  of  him.  They 
were  wont  to  follow  him,  throwing  dirt  at  him  and  spit 
ting  in  his  face ;  tying  straws  to  his  cloak  and  hat,  and 
pursuing  him  with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter.  He  never 
seemed  to  heed  them,  or  to  let  the  singular  quietude  of 
liia  soul  be  once  disturbed  by  these  affronts.  Sometimes 
their  insults  were  accompanied  with  blasphemous  oaths 
and  threats  of  death:  "I  am  not  worthy  of  martyrdom/' 
was  the  only  answer  they  were  able  to  draw  from  him. 
He  was  warned  once  of  a  party  of  heretics  who  lay  iu 
ambush  in  a  certain  place  to  assassinate  him.  He  treated 
the  information  with  his  usual  indifference,  and  passed 
by  the  place  singing  hymns  with  a  joyful  aspect.  The 
heretics,  who  were  probably  not  prepared  for  the  actual 
execution  of  their  threat,  accosted  him  on  their  nest 
meeting  in  their  usual  style.  "  And  so  thou  dost  not 
fear  death?  tell  us,  what  wouldst  thou  have  done  if  thou 
hadst  fallen  into  our  hands?'"'  Then  the  great  and  cou 
rageous  spirit  of  Dominic  spoke  in  a  memorable  reply : 
"  I  would  have  prayed  you,"  he  said,  "not  to  have  taken 
my  life  at  a  single  blow,  but  little  by  little,  cutting  off 
each  member  of  my  body,  one  by  one;  and  when  you  had 
done  that,  you  should  have  plucked  out  my  eyes,  and  then 
have  left  me  so,  to  prolong  my  torments,  and  gain  me  a 
richer  crown."  It  is  said  that  this  reply  so  confounded 
his  enemies,  that  for  some  time  afterwards  they  left  him 
unmolested,  being  convinced  that  to  persecute  such  a  man 
was  to  give  him  the  only  consolation  he  desired.  T he- 
place  of  the  intended  attempt  on  his  life  is  still  shown, 
hali-way  between  Prouille  and  Fanjeaux,  and  its  name 
UAI  Sicari,"  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  commemorates 
the  event. 

On  another  occasion  a  great  conference  was  appointed 
to  be  held  with  the  heretics,  at  which  one  of  the  neigh 
bouring  bishops  (who,  some  writers  tell  us,  was  Fulk  of 
Toulouse)  was  to  attend.  He  came  in  great  pomp,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  Dominic.  "  Then  the  humble  herald 


of  (ir-d  >pnkc  to  liini,  :m<l  said.  •  .My  father,  it  is  not  thus 
that  \\e  mu>t  act  again>t  this  generation  of  pride.  The 
enemies  of  the  truth  mu.-t  rather  be  convinced  by  tlie 
example  of  humility  and  patience,  than  by  the  pomp  ;md 
urandeur  of  worldly  show.  Let  us  arm  onr.-elves  with 
prayer  and  humility,  and  so  let  us  go  barefooted  against 
tlu-si'  (iolinths.' "  ;;;'l'he  bi.-hop  complied  with  his  wishes, 
and  thev  all  took  oil  their  shoes,  and  went  to  meet  the 
heretics  Mn'_rhr_r  psalms  upon  the  way.  Now,  as  they  wen; 
not  sure  of  their  road,  they  applied  to  a  man  whom  they 
met  and  helieyed  to  he  a  Catholic,  but  who  was  in  truth  a 
concealed  and  hitter  heretic;  and  who  oilered  to  be  their 
guide  to  the  place  of  meeting,  with  no  other  design  than 
that  of  embarrassing  and  annoying  them.  lie  led  them, 
therefore,  through  a  thorny  wood,  where  the  rough  stones 
and  briers  tore  their  naked  feet,  and  caused  them  to  dye 
the  irround  with  their  blood.  The  bishop  and  his  suite  were, 
a  little  di>concerted  at  this,  but  ])ominic  encouraged  them 
to  perseyere.  Joyous  and  patient  as  ever,  lie  exhorted 
hi<  comrades  to  give  thanks  lor  their  sufferings,  saying, 
••  Tru.-t  in  (iod,  my  beloved;  the  victory  is  surely  ours, 
since  our  sins  are  expiated  in  blood  ;  v  is  it  not  written, 
'  How  beautiful  are  the  i'eet  of  them  who  bring  the  gospel 
ol  peace?'"  'Then  he  intoned  a  joyful  hymn,  and  the, 
hearts  of  his  companions  took  courage,  and  they  also  sang 
with  him  ;  and  the  heretic,  when  he  witnessed  the  patience 
and  courage  of  the  saint,  was  touched  to  the  heart,  and, 
falling  at  his  i'eet,  confessed  his  malice,  and  abjured  his 
heresy. 

As  we  have  said,  these  anecdotes  of  Dominic's  apostolic 
life  in  Lanvjucdoc  can  hardly  be  given  in  successive  order 
as  they  occurred  ;  the  most  ancient  writers  tell  us  only  iu 
uvnrral  terms,  that  during  this  time  he  suffered  many 
affronts  from  h'n  enemies  and  overcame  their  wiles  by 
his  patience,  uivinu'  thoe  disconnected  stories  without 
anything  to  guide  us  as  to  the  particular  times  when 
they  happened.  One  anecdote,  however,  in  which  the 
miraculous  powers  of  the  saint  are  tirM  exhibited  to  u--, 
is  iri\eii  with  greater  exactne.-s.  It  was  in  1211,  whilst 
*  Thendoric  of  ApoMin. 
I) 
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the  crusaders  were  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  rind  just 
after  open  hostilities  had  for  the  first  time  broken  out 
with  Count  Raymond,  that  the  course  of  Dominic's 
apostolic  wanderings  led  him  to  the  bank  of  the  river 
Garrone.  Whilst  lie  was  there,  a  band  of  English  pil 
grims  also  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  were 
about  forty  in  number,  bound  to  the  shrine  of  S.  James 
of  Compostella.  In  order  to  avoid  the  town,  which  lay 
under  the  Papal  interdict,  they  took  a  boat  to  cross  the 
river ;  but  the  boat,  being  small  and  overladen,  was  upset, 
and  all  those  wrho  wrcre  in  it  sank  to  the  bottom.  Dominic 
was  praying  in  a  small  church  which  stood  near  the  scene 
of  the  accident,  but  the  cries  of  the  sufferers  and  some  of 
the  soldiers  who  saw  their  danger  roused  him  from  his 
devotions.  He  came  to  the  river's  bank,  but  not  one 
of  the  pilgrims  was  to  be  seen.  Then  he  prostrated  him 
self  on  the  earth  in  silent  prayer,  and,  rising  full  of  a 
lively  faith,  ';  I  command  you,"  he  cried,  "  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  come  to  the  shore  alive  and  unhurt." 
Instantly  the  bodies  rose  to  the  surface,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  soldiers,  who  flung  them  their  shields  and  lances, 
they  all  safely  reached  the  bank,  praising  God  and  his 
servant  Dominic. 

Several  other  miracles  are  related  as  having  happened 
at  this  period,  they  are  the  only  footprints  left  us  of  his 
apostolic  journeys  over  Languedoc.  At  one  time  we  hear 
of  him  dropping  his  books  into  the  river  Ariege  as  he 
forded  it  on  foot,  and  after  three  days  they  are  recovered 
by  a  fisherman,  and  found  perfectly  dry  and  uninjured. 
At  another  time  he  is  crossing  the  same  river  in  a  little 
boat,  and  being  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  finds  lie  has 
no  money  to  pay  the  boatman.  The  boatman  insisted  on 
his  fare:  "I  am,"  said  Dominic,  "a  follower  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  I  carry  neither  gold  nor  silver;  God  will  pay  you 
the  price  of  my  passage."  But  the  boatman,  being  angry, 
laid  hold  of  his  cloak,  saying,  "  You  will  either  leave  your 
cloak  with  me,  or  pay  me  my  money."  Dominic,  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  entered  for  a  moment  into  prayer; 
then,  looking  on  the  ground,  lie  showed  the  man  a  piece 
of  silver  which  lay  there,  which  Providence  had  sent,  and 
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said  i"  linn.   -My  brother,  there  is  what  you  ask,   take  it, 
and  MiiVer  mo  to  g<>  my  way." 

Cardinal  ttanieri  Capocei,  who  lived  during  the  tnno 
.<    Doiuinio.    in   a  sermon   preached   shortly  alter  Ins  canon- 
i/.ation,   relates  the   following   fact    which  had  come  to  his 
own    knowledge.      A   certain    religious    chanced    to    be    the 
<.„,„,,:„»„„    of7  the   saint   ou  a  journey  of  some   days,   but 
I,,!;,,.-    ,,i'    another    country,    and    neither    oi    them    under 
standing   the   language   of  the   other,    they  were   unable   to 
hold    any    convocation    together.       JVsiring    very    much, 
however.    TO    profit    by    the    time   he    >hould    spend    in    hi,", 
societv,  this  religious  secretly  prayed  to  Cod  that,   i..r  the 
thnv'davs  thev  should  he  together,   they  might   be   intel- 
li.rible  to'  one    another,    each    speaking   in   his   own    tongue-, 
a  ml    thU    favour    was    -ranted    until    they    readied    their 
iournoy's  end.     We  read  also  that,   after  anight  spent   in_ 
l..n"   disputes   with   the  hen-tics.  Dominic   leit    the  place  cf 
conference    in   company    with   a   Cistercian   monk,    and   de- 
sirt.J    to     retire    into    a     neighbouring    church,    in    order, 
according   to    his    custom,   to   wpend   the  remainder   of  the 
night  in  prayer.       They  found  the  doors  locked,   and  were 
therefore  obliged  to  kneel  outside.      But  scarcely  had  they 
done  so.  than',   without   being   able   to   say  how.    they  found 
themselves  before  the  high    altar    inside   the    church,    and 
remained  there  until   break   of  day.      In   the  morning   the 
people  found   them  there,   and   crowding  together,  brought 
(linn  the  »-ick  and    intinn    in   great    numbers   to    be   healed. 
Among   these   were   several   possessed    persons,   whom    the 
holy    father   was    intreated    to    restore    by    his    touch, 
took  a  stole,   and   fastened    it    on    his   shoulders  as  n    about 
to  vest  lor  mass;   then  throwing  it  around  the  lu-eks  of  the 
possessed,  they  Were  immediately  delivered. 

These  miracles,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
process  of  his  eanoni/ation.  were  commonly  known  and^ 
talked  of  both  by  the  crusaders  and  by  the  people  of 
Toulouse.  Amonir  the  latter  their  elVect  was  sensibly 
fell  '  and'  in  no  small  degree  aided  the  success  of  his 
preaching.  Vet  the  marvels  produced  by  his  simple  clo- 
i;  were,  perhaps,  as  great  in  their  way  as  those 
directly  supernatural  gifts  communicated  to  him  by  UOd, 
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One  day,  as  lie  prayed  in  tlie  church  of  Fanjeaux,  nine 
women  who  until  then  had  been  of  the  heretical  sect, 
came  to  him,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  in  great 
anguish.  "Servant  of  God,"  they  cried,  "if  what  you 
preached  to  us  this  morning  is  true,  we  have  till  now 
been  living  in  horrible  darkness ;  therefore  have  compas 
sion  on  us,  and  teach  us  how  we  may  be  saved."  The 
holy  man  looked  on  them  with  a  bright  and  cheerful 
countenance,  and  comforted  them  with  words  of  hope. 
Then  he  prayed  awhile,  and  turning  to  them  bade  them 
be  of  good  heart,  and  not  be  afraid  of  what  they  should 
see.  Scarcely  had  he  spoken,  when  they  saw  in  the 
midst  of  them  a  hideous  animal,  of  a  ferocious  and  hor 
rible  aspect.  It  fled  from  among  them,  and  seemed  to 
escape  from  the  church  through  the  bell-tower.  The 
women  were  greatly  terrified,  but  Dominic  spoke  and  re 
assured  them.  "  God  has  shown  you,  my  daughters,"  he 
said,  "  how  terrible  is  the  devil  whom  till  now  you  have 
served;  thank  Him,  therefore,  for  the  evil  one  has  from 
this  moment  no  more  power  over  you."  These  women, 
who  were  all  of  noble  birth,  he  afterwards  caused  to  ba 
instructed  in  the  faith,  and  received  into  the  monastery 
of  Prouille.  Miracles  and  preaching,  however,  are  not 
the  only  means,  scarcely  the  most  powerful,  by  which  tho 
saints  of  God  extend  the  kingdom  of  their  Master.  The 
silent  eloquence  of  a  holy  life  lias  a  larger  apostolate  than 
the  gifts  of  tongues  or  of  healing;  and  we  find  some  re 
cords  of  the  harvest  of  souls  which  were  gathered  to  the 
faith  solely  by  the  example  of  the  servant  of  God.  There 
were  living,  near  Toulouse,  some  noble  ladies  who  had 
been  led  to  join  the  heretics,  being  seduced  into  this  error 
by  the  show  of  pretended  austerity  which  their  preachers 
affected.  Dominic,  who  had  their  conversion  greatly  at 
heart,  determined  to  preach  there  that  Lent;  and,  going 
thither  with  one  companion,  it  chanced,  by  the  providence 
of  God,  that  they  were  received  to  lodge  in  the  house 
occupied  by  these  ladies.  He  remained  the.re  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  stay,  and  they  saw  with  wonder  tho 
reality  of  that  life  of  penance  which  differed  so  widely 
from  the  empty  professions  of  the  heretics.  The  soft 
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hods  which  had  been   prepared   il.r  tliem   wer< 

i'-r    Dominic    and    his    companion    slept    upon    the    ej-onnd.' 

"od   was   scarcely  touched;    until    Easter    time   ihey 

took    only    bread   and   water,    and    that    in    scanty    measure 

'ir  nights  were   spent    in    prayer   and    austerities,    their 

days    1,1    labours   fi.r   (Jod;    and   so   new   and   wonderful    did 

seem  to  those  who   beheld   it,   that   it  opened   their 

i-vi-s  to  the  truth  of  the    faith    which    inspired    it;    and    the 

Whole   household    made    their   recantation    in   his   hand,   be- 

tl!"    time   oi    I,,,    stay    w;,s    ended.      In    alter   days    he 

dun    accustomed   to   exhort    his    brethren    to   tin,     ad 

<t  method  of  preaching,   reminding  them   that  it  was 

1   works,  and  by  the  outward  habit,  even  more  than 

by    holy  words,    that    we   must    let   our   li.ht   shine   before 

men  to  the  glory  ,,f  (;,„}_ 

It  was  this  singular  holiness  of  life  which  endeared  him 
so  wonder! ully  to   all   those   among  whom   he  was   thrown 
•'•''times  the  episcopal   dignity  was  offered   to   him.    but 
e  refused  it  with  a  kind  of  horror.     He  was  used  to  say 
.-would   rather   go   away   by  night   with   nothing  but  hi, 
than    accept    any  office   or    diirnity.       He    could    not 
lowever,  succeed  in  avoiding  a  temporary  appointment  a.s 
ear   to   Guy,  bishop  of  Carcassona,   during  the  time  that 
the  latter  was  absent  from  his  diocese  preaching  the  cru 
sade   and  gathering  together  fresh  force*  to  join  the  army 
tli«-  Count  de   Montfort.      He  held  this  charge  durin- 
'   tli«  year   1213.  during  which  time  he  resided 
He  episcopal   palace,    and   discharged   all   the  duiies  ,,f 
-    without,    however,    suffering    them    to    interfere 
customary  occupation  of  preaching  and  instruct- 
:  m   the   faith.       During  this   Lent    we  again   find   him 
•okenoi    as  fasting  on  bread  and  water,    and  sleeping  on 
"When    Easter  came,"    says   his  historian 
-emed  stronger  and    more   vigorous   ihan    before,    and 


eore,   an 

t'tter  aspect.  \\  e  may  remark  in  this  appointment 
-tnvly  distinct  Dominic's  mission  WUH  iron,  the 
ry  '"•  I'-'litical  affairs  in  which  many  other  of  the 
'"•/•''•'^  :"''l  Palates  took  their  share.  So  far 
b-i"g  himseli  the  preacher  of  the  crusade,  we  see 
the  place  and  duties  of  another  who  Ls  enaed 
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in  that  undertakings  ao  if  the  purely  spiritual  character 
(  f  his  ministry  were  generally  recognised.  Once,  _  and 
once  only,  do  "we  find  his  name  in  any  way  associated 
v.ith  any  of  the  judicial  severities;  of  the  time;  it  is^in  an 
anecdote  given  by  Thcodoric  of  Apoldia,  but  it  will  be 
hard  to  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  Dominic  was  the 
bloody  persecutor  represented  in  popular  fiction  ;  for  as 
we  shall  see,  his  part  was  to  release,  and  not  to  condemn 
the  prisoner  in  question.  ''Some  heretics,"  says  the  his 
torian,  '•  having  been  taken  and  convicted  in  the  country 
of  Toulouse,  were  given  over  to  secular  judgment,  because 
they  refused  to  return  to  the  faith,  and  were  condemned 
i>  the  flames.  Dominic  looked  at  one  of  them  with  a 
heart  to  which  were  revealed  the  secrets  of  God,  and  said 
to  the  officers  of  the  court,  (  Put  that  man  aside,  and  see 
well  that  no  harm  befall  him.'  Then,  turning  to  the 
heretic,  he  said  with  great  sweetness,  •  My  son,  I  know 
that  you  must  have  time,  but  you  will  at  length  become  a 
saint.'  Wonderful  to  relate,  this  man  remained  for 
twenty  years  longer  in  the  blindness  of  heresy,  till  at 
length,  touched  by  the  grace  of  God,  he  renounced  his 
errors,  and  died  in  the  habit  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  with 
the  reputation  of  sanctity. ;: 

The  presence  of  Dominic  at  this  execution  will  be  un 
derstood,  if  we  remember  that,  before  the  diliverance  of 
any  heretic  to  the  secular  arm  for  punishment,  every 
effort  was  made,  by  the  exhortations  of  persons  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  to  convince  them  of  their  errors,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  Church;  in  which  case  their  sen 
tence  was  rescinded,  and  they  were  admitted  to  canonical 
penance.  This  course  was  always  followed  in  the  later 
proceedings  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  part  of  the  Church 
was  to  reconcile  and  convince,  and  not  to  condemn ; 
in  the  instance  just  quoted,  we  might  call  it  to  pardon. 
This  office  was  exercised  by  Dominic  in  virtue  of  the 
powers  he  held  from  the  Papal  legates;  two  letters  prov 
ing  this  fact  are  giving  us  by  Echard.  but  have  no  date 
attached,  although  there  is  little  doubt  they  belong  to  this 
period  of  his  liflC  They  are  as  follows:  "To  all  the  faith 
ful  in  Christ  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  Brother 
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])l>millil'-  '•••'"""  "f  Osma,  the  immble  minister  of  preach- 
.    \\i>hes    health    and    charity    in    the    Lord.      We    make 
known    to  your  discretion,   that    we    have   permitted    Kav- 
inund    William    de    llauterive.    LVlaganira   to   receive    into 
louse   of    Toulouse,    to    live  there    after    the    ordinary 
lite.    William    Huguecion,   whom    he  has   declared   to  us  to 
have    hitherto    worn    the    habit    of    the   heretic...      We   per. 
mil    this   until   such   time   as    it   shall   be  otherwise  ordered 
71;';1'   to  ^  him   or   to    me   by  the   Lord   Cardinal;   and  this 
shall  not  in  any  way  turn  to    his   dishonour   or   prejudice." 
I'    it    seems    singular   to   us   in   those    days   that   a 'written 
permission   was  necessary   in    order    to    allow   any    man    to 
receive    into    his   house   a  reconciled   heretic,  we"  must    re 
member    the   double   character    attaching    to   these  people 
They    were    not    merely    heretics,    but   'the    disturbers     of 
the    public  peace;    and.    as    the    authors  of  every    kind  of 
outrage  against  society,  it   is  not  singular   that    some   kind 
ol    pledge    Ibr    their    future  good    conduct  was   reasonably 
demanded.  J 

1  he  other  letter  is  of  a  severer  character  ;   it   is   as   fol- 
"To   all  the  faithful   in  Christ  to  whom  these  pre 
sents  may  come,  Brother    Dominic,  canon  of  Osma,  wishes 
lealth  in  the  Lord.      By  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Abbot 
Citeaux,  who  has   committed  to  us  this  office,  we  have 
reconciled    to    the    Church    the   bearer  of   these   presents 
I  "nee  lloyer.  converted  by   the  grace  of  <Iod    from   heresy 
faith;    and   we   order,    in  virtue  of  the   oath   which 
'   has   taken    to  us.  that    during  three   Sundays  or    feast- 
ilavs  he   shall  go  to  the  entrance  of  the  village, "bare  to  the 
Waist,    and    be   struck    with    rods   by    the   priest.      We   al<o 
"rder  him  to  ab>tain   for   ever  from  flesh,  eggs,  cheese,   and 
il  which   comes   from   flesh,  except    at   K  aster.    Pentecost 
and  Christmas,  when  he  shall  eat   some  to   protest    against 
his  former  errors.      He  shall   keep  three    Lents  each '"year, 
<tmg   and   abstaining  from   fish,  unless   from  bodily  in fir- 
1|'I!.V    '"'    t!"'    '"';!t    <>f   the    weather    he    shall    be    dispensed 
He  shall   dres*    m   religious    habit,  as  well    in    the  form  as 
the    colour,    to    the    ends    of    which    shall    be    hung    two 
little  crones.      Hvery   day.  if  possible,  he   shall    hear 'maw 
and  he  shall  go  to   vc.pcrs  on    festival   'lavs.      Seven   times 
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a  day  lie  shall  recite  ten  "  Pater  Xosters,"  and.  lie  shall  say 
twenty  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  lie  shall  observe 
chastity,  and  once  a  month  he  shall,  in  the  morning,  pre 
sent  this  paper  to  the  Chaplain  of  the  village  of  Cere. 
We  desire  this  Chaplain  to  have  great  care  that  his  peni 
tent  lead  a  holy  life,  and  obsene  all  we  have  said  until 
the  lord  legate  shall  otherwise  ordain.  If  he  neglect  to 
do  so  through  contempt,  we  will  that  lie  be  excommuni 
cated  as  perjured  and  heretic,  and  be  separated  from  the 
society  of  the  faithful." 

Such  was  still  the  Church's  discipline  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  We  who  live  in  days  when  that  discipline  has 
been  gradually,  though  reluctantly,  relaxed,  because  of 
the  relaxing  love  and  faith  of  penitents,  are  amazed  at 
its  severity :  we  are  even  disposed  to  lay  the  responsi 
bility  of  its  seeming  harshness  on  the  head  of  him  who 
pronounced  the  sentence.  But  Dominic  was  in  no  way 
the  legislator  in  such  a  case  as  this :  he  was  simply  the 
executor  and  dispenser  of  the  Church's  law.  The  above 
diploma  is  one  of  those  monumental  records  of  canonical 
penances  which  WTC  occasionally  find  preserved  in  the 
course  of  history,  and  which  when  so  stumbled  on  are 
almost  invariably  rocks  of  offence  to  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  on  a  litany,  or  a  '  Salve  llegina/  as 
a  reasonable  penance  for  the  sins  of  a  life.  The  ac 
cumulation  of  indulgences  in  modern  times  ought  surely 
to  have  its  significance  to  such  minds.  In  those  days, 
men  really  performed  the  penances  which  are  now  dis 
pensed.  The  rod  which  descends  so  gently  on  the  head 
of  the  wandering  stranger  in  the  Roman  basilicas, — that 
ghost  of  the  ancient  penitential  discipline. — 11-11  with  a 
hearty  earnestness  on  the  shoulders  of  our  fathers ;  and 
we  cannot  too  often  remind  ourselves,  by  means  of  such 
documents  as  that  we  have  just  read,  of  a  difference 
which  should  cover  us  with  humiliation  for  the  feeble 
ness  of  modern  penitence,  rather  than  send  us  to  criticize 
the  severity  with  which  the  Church  has  ever  looked  on 
sin. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

The  institution   of  the    Rosary.     The   Council   of  Lavaur.     The 
butt!*/ of  -\luret. 

Wi;  have  <_riven  a  lew  anecdotes  of  the  life  Jud  bv 
Dominic;  during  a  time  when  war  and  bloodshed  wn; 
ratrinir  around  him.  They  are  all  that  are  left  us  to 
mark  his  course  for  manv  years.  But  it  was  during  this 
time,  though  it  would  bo  diilieult  to  affix  the  precise 
dale,  that  he  propagated  that  celebrated  devotion  which 
would  alone  entitle  its  author  to  our  veneration,  did  we 
know  him  in  no  other  way  than  as  the  lirst  institutor  of 
the  Rotary.  The  universal  voice  of  tradition  affirms  this 
devotion  to  have  been  revealed  to  him  bv  the  Blessed 
Virgin  liersi-lf;  and  if  we  consider  its  almost  super 
natural  character,  combining  as  it  does  the*  simplest 
prayers  with  the  prolbundest  meditations,  or  a<rain  if  wu 
remember  the  extraordinary  power  with  which  it  has 

1 n    ble-sed,     and     its    adoption     through     the    universal 

Church  .is  the  very  alphabet  of  prayer,  it  is  diilieult 
f"'  u<  not  to  believe  it  something  more:  than  a  human 
invention,  but  rather  as  a  </\[\  which  came  to  us  as  the 
mo>t  precious  token  of  the:  love:  of  our  dear  Mother. 
Althoii-h.  however,  there  is  ample  ground  i'nv  this  belief, 
the  details  of  any  such  revelation  have  not  been  pre 
served  to  us  for  the  circumstantial  accounts  of  the 
irivini:  of  (he  Rosary,  which  are  so  popular  \vith  later 
writer-,  are  not  to  be  found  in  anv  of  the1  more1  ancient 
authors  who  leave  the  date  and  the  manner  of  its  lirst 
institution  in  obscurity,*  Dominic's  life  during  these 
years  was,  for  the  most  part,  a  lonely  and  hidden  one: 

•  Loral  tradition  declares  the  panctury  of  X«trr  Panic  df  I")rerhe 
ntar  Albi,  to  have  b.a-n  the  scene  of  the  vision  of  our  Lady;  it  U 
tvrtain  iii.it  tliis  sanctury  first  attained  ceh-  rity  durini;  the  Albi- 
pnMun  troubles,  and  \\.-is  one  r>l  tlie  favourite  resorts  of  fc>.  Dominic 

in  tli-  cjur.se  of  his  apostolic  labours. 
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his  communications  with  Leaven  remained  locked  within 
liis  own  breast;  for  it  was  not  with  him  as  with  so  many 
other  saints-;,  on  whom  a  hundred  busy  eyes  were  always 
fixed  to  mark  every  indication  of  supernatural  grace,  every 
phenomenon,  if  we  may  BO  say,  of  their  ecstacy  and  prayer  : 
his  own  lips  were  the  only  source  from  whence  the  secret 
favours  of  God  could  ever  have  been  made  known,  and 
they  certainly  were  the  last  which  were1  ever  likely  to  speak 
of  thorn  to  another. 

We  aii'ain  remark  in  the  institution  of  the  Rosary 
something  of  that  characteristic  feature  of  S.  Dominic  to 
which  wre  have  before  alluded.  It  was  not  altogether  a 
new  devotion.  There  was  nothing  novel  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  "Angelical  Salutation,"  or  the  ''Pater 
Koster  :"  such  devotion  had  been  common  in  the  Cnureh 
from  time  immemorial,  and  we  read  of  the  hermits  of  the 
deserts,  counting  such  prayers  with  little  stones,  in  the 
same  way  as  we  use  the  beads.  The  novelty  was  the 
association  of  mental  and  vocal  prayer  in  those  mys 
teries,  which  gather  together,  under  fifteen  heads,  all  the 
history  of  the  life  of  Christ.  This  working  out  of  the 
materials  which  lay  before  him,  and  which  others  had 
used  before  him,  is  the  peculiarity  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  It  is  the  distinctive  humility  of  our  Saint.  If 
we  reflect  on  the  way  in  which  all  his  greatest  actions 
were  performed,  we  may  safely  say,  that  they  came  ire. in 
a  soul  in  which  the  petty  desire  of  personal  reputation, 
of  making  a  noise  in  the  world,  of  being  known  as  the 
founder  of  an  institution,  or  the  originator  of  a  noble 
thought,  was  never  felt.  Nay,  if  we  may  so  say,  there 
is  something  which  perpetually  reminds  us  of  our  Lord's 
own  way  of  working  ;  when  He  took  His  parables  and 
similitudes  from  the  common  things  before  His  eyes,  and 
was  content  to  let  His  Church  grow  out  of  the  relics  of 
Judaism,  as  its  visible  temples  may  sometimes  be  seen 
standing  among  the  ruins  of  heathen  fanes,  converting 
all  their  beauty  to  a  sacred  use.  In  all  S.  Dominie's 
institutions  we  see  this  unconsciousness  of  self,  which  is 
an  evidence  of  the  highest  class  of  mind,  and  it  is 
probably  from  this  cause  that,  in  the  commencement  of 
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all  of  tin-in,  ther-.v  [•<   an  obscurity  and  uncertainly  \\'  date 
which  i-  r.uely  found  to  attach  t-j  tiie  inventions  of  human 

\\  e  may.  however,  consider  it  ascertain  that  the  ilo.«ary 
had    be-iin    to    b'1   propagated   be.ibr«.:   the  year    ll:i!J.  as  we 
are  a»;nvd  that   it   was   used   by  tho  soldier.-;  of  ih«:    Count 
de    .Mont  fort's    army    beii;iv    the    battle    of   .Muiet,    whicli 
took    place  in    that    year.      .Many    stories    are    told    of    tho 
wonders   which   followed   on    its   iirst   adoption.      Some  de 
spised  it,   and   ridiculed   its   use;    among  whom  was  one  of 
the  bi>liops  of  the  country  oi'  Toulouse,   who,   hearing  the 
liosary   preached    by    S.    Dominic,   spoke   of  it.   afterwards 
with    contempt,    saying    it    was    only    lit    ibr    women    and 
children.      lie  was  soon  convinced  of  his  error;  i..r  shortly 
afterwards,   falling    into    great   persecution    and    calumnies, 
he   seemed    in    a    vision    to   see  himself  plunged   into    thick 
mire  fnun  which  there  was  no  wav  of  escape.       Raising  his 
eves,   he   saw    above   him    the;    forms  of  our    Ladv    and    S. 
Dominic,  \vho  let  down  to  him   a  chain   made  of  a  hundred 
and    tifty    rings,    fifteen   of   which    were    gold;    and    la\ini; 
hold  of  this    he    found    himself  safely   drawn  'to    dry    lamL 
Ky   this   he  understood,   that   it   was   by  means   of  'the  de 
votion    of    the    Rosary    he    should    be    delivered    from    his 
enemies,   which   shortly   took   place  after    he    had    devoutly 
commenced  its   use.      Another   similar   story  relates    how   a 
noble    lady    opposed    the    new    con  fra  i  emit  ies    of   this    devo 
tion  with  all  her  power,    but    was   converted   bv  the  ilillow- 
ing  vision,  which  was  granted   to  her  one  night  in  praver. 
J>enig  rapt   in  ecstasy,  she  saw  an   innumerable  eompanv  of 
men    ;ind  women,    surrounded    by    a    great    splendour,    who 
devoutly  recited   the   Jlosary  together:    and  for  every  "Ave 
Maria       which    they    re]>eated,    a  beautiful   star   came  forth 
from  their  mouths,  and  the  prayers  were  written  in  a    hook 
il!  K'ltersol1  gold.      Then    the  Blessed    Virgin  spoke  to  her 
and  said,    ••  In   ^this    bo.-k    are    written    the    names    of    the 
brethren   and  sisters   of  my  Ilo>ary.   but    thy   name    is    not 
written;    and    because    thou    hast    persuaded'   many    not    to 
enter  it.  there  shall  befall  thee  a  sickness   for  a  time,  which 
y.'t  shall  turn  to  thy  salvation. ";      The   lady  v  as   soon    after 
sei/.ed   \viih  sickness,    and,    recogni//niLT    the    truth    of   the 
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prediction,  she  caused  herself,  on  her  recovery,  to  be  in 
scribed  among  the  members  of  the  confraternity.  The 
spread  of  this  devotion  was  the  most  successful  weapon 
in  the  eradication  of  the  Albigensian  heresy.  The  child  of 
ignorance,  it  fled  before  the  light  of  truth;  and  as  the 
mysteries  of  the  faith  were  gradually  brought  back  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people,  the  mysteries  of  falsehood 
disappeared.  The  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  so  specially 
commemorated  in  the  llosary,  became  then,  as  ever,  the 
bulwark  of  the  truth ;  and  wherever  the  sooiety  was  esta 
blished,  and  the  name  of  Mary  was  invoked,  that  name,  as 
the  Church  sings,  '-alone  destroyed  all  heresies." 

During  the  time  that  Dominic  exercised  the  office  of 
vicar  to  the  Bishop  of  Carcassona,  the  position  of  the 
contending  parties  in  Langucdoc  was  considerably  altered 
by  the  arrival  of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon,  who  joined  the 
forces  of  the  Count  of  Toulouse  with  a  powerful  army. 
He  wa.s  allied  to  the  count  by  marriage,  but  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  by  negotiating  in  his  favour  with  the 
court  of  Home.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1213, 
however,  a  council  was  summoned  at  Lavaur,  at  which 
the  king  formally  demanded  from  the  legates  and  Catholic 
chiefs  the  restitution  of  the  towns  and  lands  which  they 
had  taken  in  the  course  of  the  war  from  the  Count  of 
Toulouse  and  the  other  nobles  who  had  espoused  his 
cause,  and  their  restoration  to  the  communion  of  the 
Church.  The  council  consented  to  admit  the  others  on 
the  terms  proposed,  but  refused  to  include  the  Count  of 
Toulouse,  whose  repeated  perjuries  and  evasions  had 
rendered  him  unworthy  of  trust.  This  answer  was  con 
sidered  by  the  king  as  an  evidence  that  there  was  a  re 
solve  to  destroy  the  house  of  Toulouse,  from  motives  of 
personal  ambition  on  the  part  of  the  Count  de  Montfort; 
and  he,  therefore,  declared  the  family  of  Raymond  under 
his  protection,  and  appealed  to  the  Holy  Sec  against  the 
decision  of  the  council.  The  legates,  on  their  part,  repre 
sented  to  the  Pope  that  the  only  chance  of  restoring  peace 
to  the  distracted  country  was  by  the  entire  removal  of 
the  house  of  Toulouse,  and  the  destruction  of  its  heredi 
tary  power.  The  contradictory  appeals  and  reports  which 
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were  sent  hiiii.   rendered   it   difficult    for   Innocent   to  jud'.:e 
in    a    cause    involved    every    way    in    embarrassment.      That 
lie   was    very    j'ar   from    advocating    unnecessary    in-    undue 
severity  towards  Raymond   and  his   family,   we'  may  iralher 
from   hi<  own    letters   to  tin1  Count   de   Montiort,  in  which 
'"'   '"•-''-   him   not    to    let    the  world   think   that   he  iou^ht 
more  lor  his  own  interests  than  lor   the   cause   of  tin;   faith. 
*  '"     'he    other     hand,     lie     complains,     in     a    letter,     that, 
the    king   of  Arragon    has   misled   him    as    to    the   state   of 
allairs.  and  enjoins  him   to  proceed  no   further  aurain.-t    the 
Count  dc  .Montiort,   until   the   arrival  of  a   cardinal   whom 
lie  is  about  to  despatch  to  the  spot,   to  examine  the  whole 
question    as   his   delegate.       It   was    too    late.       Before   the 
order    arrived,    the    king    had   passed    the    Pyrenees,    and, 
joining   the  troops   of  the   Counts   of  Toulouse,    Foix.    and 
Comminges,  prepared  to   advance  against  the  army  of  the 
crusaders.      Their    position    seemed    indeed    but    gloomy, 
fi>r  the  forces  of  the  heretic,  leaders  far  outnumbered   those 
of  the   Catholics.      A  lay  In-other  of  the   Cistercians,   who 
watch od    the    progress    of   the    war   with    painful    interol, 
went  in  company  with  Stephen  de  Met/,   another  religious 
ot     the   same   order,    to   consult    Dominic    at    this  juncture, 
well  knowing  that  Clod  often  revealed   to   him   the  secrets 
of  coming  events.      "Will  these   evils    ever  have   an    end, 
Master    Dominic?"    asked   the    afflicted    brother,      lie  re 
peated   his  question    many    times,    but    Dominic    remained 
silent.      At  length  he  replied,    '-There  will  be  a  time  when 
the  malice  of  the  men  of  Toulouse  will  have  its  end;   but 
it  is  far  away;    and   there   will   be  much   blood   shed   first, 
and  a  king  will  die  in   battle.''      Brother  Stephen  and  the. 
Cistercian   interpreted    this  prediction  to  allude  to  Prince 
Louis    of  France,    the  son    of  Philip    Augustus,   who   had 
joined  the  army  of  the  crusaders  in  the  previous  February. 
'^No.  '    replied    Dominic,   "'it    will    not    touch   the   kinir  of 
France:  it  is  another  king  whose  thread  of  life  will   be  cut 
in  the  course  of  this  war."      This  prophecy  was  very  shortly 
to  be  accomplished,  and  Dominic   himself  was  dotined  to 
be   present    on    the    spot    where  the  decisive  struggle  took 
place  uhirh  witnessed  its  fulfilment. 

Very  shortly  after  uttering  the  prediction,  he  left  Car- 
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cassona  on  the  return  of  the  bishop,  intending  to  join  a 
congress  of  the  Catholic  prelates  and  legates  which  was 
to  be  held  at  Muret.  On  the  road  thither  lie  passed 
through  the  city  of  Castrcs,  where  the  body  of  the  martyr 
H.  Vincent  was  preserved,  for  the  veneration  of  the  faith 
ful.  Entering  the  church,  to  pay  his  devotion  at  the 
shrine  of  the  saint,  he  remained  so' late  that  the  prior  of 
the  collegiate  canons  of  Castres,  who  was  his  host  for  the 
time,  despatched  one  of  the  brethren  to  call  him  to  din 
ner.  The  brother  obeyed,  but  on  going  into  the  church, 
lie  saw  Dominic  raised  in  the  air  in  ecstasy  before  the 
altar;  and  not  daring  to  disturb  him,  he  returned  to  the 
prior,  who  himself  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  beheld  the 
spectacle  with  his  own  eyes.  So  forcible  was  the  impres 
sion  it  left  on  his  mind  of  the  sanctity  of  the  man  of  God, 
that  shortly  after  he  joined  himself  to  him,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  formed  the  first  foundation  of  the  order. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Matthew  of  France,  aftenvards 
the  prior  of  the  convent  of  S.  James  in  Paris,  and  tho 
first  and  last  who  ever  bore  the  title  of  abbot  among  the 
Friars  Preachers.  After  this  incident,  Dominic  proceeded 
on  his  road  to  Muret. 

It  was  on  the  10th  of  September  of  the  same  year,  that 
the  king  of  Arragon  suddenly  appeared  before  the  walls  of 
this  place,  with  "an  army,  according  to  some  writers,  of 
100,000  men,  or,  as  others  more  probably  state,  of  40,000. 
The  intelligence  of  his  approach  reached  De  Montfort  at 
Fanjeaux.  "  It  seems  probable  that  this  hostile  movement 
took  the  Catholic  chieftain  by  surprise;  for  only  a  few 
weeks  previously,  lie  had  been  invited  to  a  friendly  con 
ference  by  the  king,  and  so  little  was  he  prepared  for  any 
active  measures  at  the  time  (owing  to  the  pending  nego 
tiations  with  the  Roman  court),  that  he  had  no  more  than 
800  horse,  and  a  small  number  of  men-at-arms  with  him, 
with  which  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  To 
oppose  so  contemptible  a  force  to  the  army  of  the  king, 
seemed  little  less  than  madness,  yet  he  never  hesitated. 
On  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  news  reached 
him,  he  set  out  from  Fanjeaux,  taking  with  him  the 
bishops  and  legates,  amongst  whom  was  Fulk,  bishop  of 
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Toulouse,    witli    the    intention    of    at    least    attempting    a 
paeitie    settlement     befi.re    tlie    last    appeal    to    arms      Ve 
Mopped   on   his  way   at    the   Cistercian    monastery   of   '\\n\- 
bnnne,  and   going    into    the   church,  laid   his    sword    on    the 
Itar.  as  though  to  commend  his  cause  to  ( Jod,  an<l  remained 
<ome  time  in   prayer;    then    taking   back   his   sword    as 
IKJW   no  longer  his,  but   (Jod's,  he   proceeded   to  Saverdnn 
'  ™  >1'<;»!   tlie  night    in    confession    and    preparation 
•r  death.       His   little  company  of  followers  did  the  same 
."<>    th'O   morning  of   the   following  day    they   all  com 
municated,  as  nun  who  were  alxmt   to  offer  their  lives  as 
sacrifice.      Some  authors  tells  us  that    Dominic  was   pr'e- 
11  with  the  other  legates  and  ecclesiastics  in   the  army 
others     name    h,m    as    being    in    their    company     only  \t 
but  it   seems   probable    that    he    had     joined   them 
previously,  and  ,     the  current   tradition  is  the  'correct   one 
:    the    crusaders  ascribed    their  subsequent    victory    to 
he jwticiilar  assistance  of  Mary,  whom  they  had  united 
c    "the  prayers  of  the   Rosary,  we  may  well  be- 
licvethat  tins  appeal  to  our  Lady  of  Victories  came  fron 
1   and  exhortation.      The    army    reached    Murct 
01  the  side  of  the  town  opposite  to   that  where   the   force;, 
king  of    Arragon  were  drawn  up;  but.  before  en- 
"'  gates,   the  bishops  were    dispatched   with    pro- 
wo     peace   to  the  enemy's  camp.      A  contemptuous 
1  h'1  only  reply  they  received,  and  rcturnin- 
'.army  they   all  entered  Muret   together,      lint    they 
llm.mmi<  .    ()"  ;""'    »">re    effort,   and    very    early    in    the 
U«TII          lispatched  another  message  to   the   kin-X    to   the 
t    they    would   wait   upon   him   barefoot,  to   brin- 
tli('   terms  of  reconciliation.      They  were  preparin- 
f;'  l'xiruu;  ;!l1^  d^>   when    a  body  of  cavalry  attacked 
the  king  had  ordered  the  advance,  without 
even  (teigning  a  rep.y  to  this  second  embassy. 

cue^that   morning  within  the  walls  of  Muret  wa.s 

'.uious  one.      Ki^ht    hundred   devoted    men,    for- 

}   pray  IT  and    the  sacraments  of  reconciliation,  were 

'i-emcd  to  human    judgment,  to  lay  down   their 

;,"'n!l<v   ''"••  the   faith.      There    might    be    seen 

i"ly  .-acnhce  was  celebrated   m   the  prc.seuce  of 
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them  all ;  and  how,  when  the  Bishop  of  Uzc-s  turned  to 
say  the  last  "Dominus  vobiscuin,"  DC  Montfort  knelt 
before  him,  clad  in  armour,  and  said,  "  And  I  consecrate 
my  blood  and  life  for  God  and  His  faith;"  and  how  the 
swords  and  shields  of  the  combatants  were  once  more 
offered  on  the  altar;  and  when  it  was  over,  and  the  horse 
men  were  gathering  together,  and  the  very  sound  of  the 
attack  was"  at  the  gates,  these  men  all  once  more  dis 
mounted,  and  bent  their  knee  to  venerate  and  kiss  the 
crucifix,  extended  to  them  by  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse.  He 
had  come  to  give  them  his  parting  words  and  blessing. 
Did  his  voice  falter,  or  his  eye  grow  dim  at  the  spectacle 
before  him?  Something  there  certainly  was  of  human 
emotion  at  that  moment  which  history  does  not  notice; 
for  we  are  told  it  was  not  he,  but  the  Bishop  of  Com- 
minges  who  stood  by  his  side,  that  spoke  the  last  charge 
to  the  army,  and,  taking  the  crucifix  from  the  hands  of 
Fulk,  solemnly  blessed  them  as  they  knelt.  Then  they 
rode  out  to  battle,  and  the  ecclesiastics  turned  back  into 
the  church  to  pray. 

Nothing  more  heroic  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  history 
of  chivalry,  than  this  battle  of  Muret.  It  was  a  single 
charge.  They  rode  through  the  open  gates,  and  after  a 
feigned  movement  of  retreat,  they  suddenly  turned  rein, 
and  dashed  right  on  the  ranks  of  their  opponents,  with 
the  impetuosity  of  a  mountain-torrent.  Swift  as  light 
ning  they  broke  through  the  troops  that  opposed  their 
onward  course,  scattering  them  before  their  horses'  hoofs 
with  something  of  supernatural  energy,  nor  did  they 
draw  bridle  till  they  reached  the  centre  of  the  army 
where  the  king  himself  was  stationed,  surrounded  by 
the  flower  of  his  nobles  and  followers.  A  moment's 
fierce  struggle  ensued;  but  the  fall  of  the  king  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  Terrified  by  the  shock  of  that 
tremendous  charge,  as  it  hurled  itself  upon  them,  the 
whole  army  fled  "in  panic.  The  voice  and  example  of 
their  chief  might  again  have  rallied  them,  but  that  was 
wanting;  Peter  of  Arragon  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and 
Dominic's  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
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But  from  this  agonizing  suspense  they  were  roused  by 
the  shouts  of  the  populace.  The  cry  of  victory  sounded 
in  their  ears  j  they  hastened  to  the  walls,  and  beheld  the 
plain  covered  with  the  flying  companies  of  the  heretics, 
Some  plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  Garonne  and 
perished  in"  their  armour ;  others  trampled  their  own 
comrades  to  death  in  the  confusion  of  their  flight ;  many 
died  under  the  swords  of  the  Crusaders.  It  is  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  20;000  of  the  heretic  forces  were 
slain,  whilst  we  are  assured  by  all  authorities  that  ciglit 
only  of  the  Catholics  fell  during  the  combat  of  that  day. 
As  the  Count  de  Montfort  rode  over  that  victorious  field 
he  checked  his  horse  by  the  bleeding  and  trampled  body 
of  the  king  of  Arragon.  De  Montfort  had  some  of  the 
failings,  but  all  the  virtues,  of  his  order :  he  was  cast  in 
the  heroic  type  of  Christian  chivalry.  Descending  from 
his  horse,  he  kissed  the  body  with  tears,  and  gave  orders 
for  its  honourable  interment,  as  became  a  gallant  enemy ; 
then,  returning  barefoot  to  Muret,  he  went  first  to  the 
church  to  return  thanks  to  God,  and  gave  the  horse  and 
armour  with  which  he  had  fought  to  the  poor.  It  was  a 
true  picture  of  the  ages  of  faith. 

We  need  scarcely  be  surprised  that  so  wonderful  a  victory 
was  looked  on  as  miraculous,  and  counted  as  the  fruit  of 
prayer.  DC  Montfort  himself  ever  so  regarded  it ;  and 

identical  one  used  by  him  on  the  occasion.  Polidori,  who  in  all 
thin^  strictly  adheres  to  the  ancient  authors,  and  is  careful  to 
repudiate  every  modern  addition  of  less  authority,  rejects  this  tale 
as  utterly  unfounded,  chiefly  from  the  entire  silence  of  F.  Bernard 
concerning  the  whole  matter;  and  as  he  was  Inquisitor  of  Toulouse 
during  fourteen  years,  if  any  such  crucifix  had  been  preserved  by  the 
Institute  in  his  day,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  noticing  it.  Pere 
Lacordairc,  in  his  eloquent  life  of  S.  Dominic,  has  followed  the 
same  argument  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  m 
the  church  of  S.  James  at  Muret,  which  was  built  as  a  memorial 
of  the  victory  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  we  see  a  picture 
representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  giving  the  Rosary  to  S.  Dominic-, 
who  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  crucifix  pierced  with  t/'tree  arrt>_ic* : 
on  the  other  side  of  our  Lady,  kneel  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Full: 
of  Toulouse.  A  fac-smile  of  this  picture,  and  of  the  same  date, 
was  long  kept  in  the  Dominican  church  at  Toulouse.  Whether 
this  picture  alluded  to  any  circumstance  which  really  took  place, 
or  was  itself  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
determine. 
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attributing  his   success,   under  (,'od.   to  the   intercession  o 
•minie,     his    love    and    gratitude    (,,    ihe   saint    knew    IK, 
It  has  always  been  so  associated  in  the  traditionn 
:'Ml!    Chronicles   of   the    time    with    the    institution    of   the 
•sary,  as  to  make  many  aih'rm  that    the  iir,(    propagation 
"t   thiil  devotion  must  be  dated  from  this  time. 

The   battle  of  Muret   was   :i  fatal   blow   to   the  cause  of 
i;    count    of    Toulouse.       Very    shortly    after.    Toulouse 
ii   opened  its  gates  to   the  victorious  'arms  .,f  De  Mont- 
I!>rt;    and_a  council,*   which  assembled   at    Montpcllicr    in 
ollowmg   year,    decided    that    the    sovereignty    of   the 
country   should    be    intrusted    t..    him,    until  '"the    general 
council,  about    to    assemble   at   Home,   should   declare  fur 
ther.     Cardinal  Benvenuto,  who  reached  Toulouse  pist  as 
the   decisive   blow   had  been  struck,  was  commissioned  to 
receive   the   elder   .Raymond    to    absolution,    and    to    put   -i 
Mop   to    further   hostilities;    but    the    question    as    to    his 
future  enjoyment  of  the  temporal  rights  he  had  forfeited  by 
breach  ol   engagement,  was  still  deferred. 

Twice   again   .Dominie's   name   occurs    anionir   tlie   busy 
scenes    of    De    Montforfs    career.      He    was    called   on    to 
baptize  his  daughter,,  and  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his 
H.n   with   tlie   daughter  of   the  dauphin   of   France 
But    tlie   favour   of  the  victorious    chieftain,    and    the    dis 
tractions  of  the  cam))  and  court,  were  scarcely  felt   by  him 
at  this  moment.       The  shifting  chances  of  the  war.  guided 
by  the   hands   of  Providence,   were  opening  to   him',   after 
Baiting,    the    way    to    that    design    which    had    ever 
floated   before  his  mind's  eye.      The  clouds  which   had  so 
long    hung    over    that    distant    liori/.on    rose    at    laM  •     and 
when    Toulouse   opened    her   gates,    and  the  storm  of  the 
combat  was  lulled,  and  the  favour  of  man  was  at    hand   to 
hrlpon  the  will  of  (iod,    Dominic,   in   his  forty-sixth  year 
•roparcd  to    lay   the   foundation   of  that    order  which  was 

I?1?"1."?   n;l"";)t()   fllturo  »S^  so   long  as  the  world  and 
the  (  hurch  shouM  last. 

c/tlu1.  ^.u-'^r''  S'  FranC'3  WC  aro  in.f°rmccl,  that  the  holv  foun.ler 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dominic  commences  the  foundation  of  his  order  at  Toulouse.  Tho 
grant  of  Fulk  of  Toulouse.  Dominic's  second  visit  to  Koine. 
The  Council  of  Lateran.  Innocent  III.  approves  the  plan  of  tho 
Order.  Meeting  of  Dominic  and  Francis 

DOMINIC  came  to  Toulouse  soon  after  the  Crusaders 
had  entered  it,  and  Avas  joyfully  received  both  by  Fulk 
and  by  the  count  dc  Montfort,  Neither  of  these  distin 
guished  persons  were,  however,  destined  to  be  the  imme 
diate  co-operators  with  him  in  the  foundation  of  the 
order.  Peter  Cellani,  an  opulent  citizen  of  Toulouse, 
and  another  of  the  same  rank,  known  to  us  only  under 
the  name  of  Thomas,  presented  themselves  to  him  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  Toulouse,  and  placed  themselves  and 
all  they  had  at  his  disposal.  Peter  Cellani  offered  his 
own  house  for  the  use  of  the  few  companions  whom 
Dominic  had  gathered  together  to  commence  his  work. 
They  were  but  six  in  all,  and  in  after  years  Peter  was 
accustomed  to  boast,  that  he  had  not  been  received  into 
the  order,  but  that  it  might  rather  be  said  he  had  re 
ceived  the  order  into  his  own  house.  With  these  six 
followers,  whom  he  clothed  in  the  habit  of  the  Canons 
Piegular,  which  he  himself  always  wore,  Dominic  accord 
ingly  commenced  a  life  of  poverty  and  prayer  under  rules 
of  religious  discipline. 

But  this  alone  did  not  satisfy  him;  the  first  design 
which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  had  never  left  his 
mind,  had  pre-eminently  as  its  object  the  salvation  of 
souls,  by  means  of  such  a  ministration  of  the  Divine 
Word  as  should  proceed  from  a  knowledge  of  sacred 
science,  large  enough  for  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
dogmas  against  all  the  assaults  of  heresy  and  infidelity. 
The  whole  future  scope  of  the  Friars  Preachers  was  in 
the  mind  of  Dominic  at  the  moment  of  their  first  founda 
tion.  That  it  was  so  is  evinced  by  his  first  step  after 
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ns>embling  these  six  brethren  in  tlit:  house  of  lVter  (VI- 
lani.  lie  explained  to  tlit'in  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 
design  ;  ;nid  showed  them  that,  in  order  to  carry  it  out 
Mid  lit  themselves  II ir  tlie  ta>k  of  teaching  truth,  they 
inu>t  iir.-t  learn  it.  Now  it  so  happened  that  there  AVH"S 
then  in  Toulouse  a  celebrated  doctor  of  theology,  named 
Alexander,  whose  lectures  were  greatly  admired  and  fre 
quented.  It  was  to  him  that  Dominic  resolved  to  intrust 
his  little  company.  On  the  same  morning  Alexander  had 
risen  very  early,  and  was  in  his  room  engaged  in  study, 
when  lie  was  overcome  by  an  unusual  and  irresistible  in 
clination  to  sleep.  Jl  is  book  dropped  from  his  hand,  and 
he  sank  into  a  profound  slumber.  As  he  slept  he  seemed 
to  see  before  him  5evcn  stars,  at  lirst  small  and  scarcely 
yisible,  but  which  increased  in  si/e  and  brightness,  till 
they  enlightened  the  whole  world.  As  day  broke  he 
started  from  his  dream,  and  hastened  to  the  school  where 
lie  was  to  deliver  his  usual  lecture.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  the  room  when  Dominic  and  his  six  companions 
presented  themselves  before  him.  They  were  all  clad 
alike,  in  the  white  habit  and  surplice  of  the  AuLrustiniau 
canons,  and  they  announced  themselves  as  poor  brothers, 
who  were-  about  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
faithful  and  heretics  of  Toulouse,  and  who  desired  first  of 
:|1'  t(>  profit  by  his  instructions.  Alexander  understood 
that  he  saw  belbre  him  the  seven  stars  of  his  morning 
dream  ;  and  many  years  after,  when  the  order  had  indeed 
fulfilled  the  de.-tiny  predicted,  and  had  covered  Europe 
with  the  fame  of  its  learning,  lie  himself  being  then  at  the 
English  court,  related  the  whole  circumstances  with  an 
almost  fatherly  pride,  as  haying  been  the  iirst  master  of  the 
T'riars  Preachers. 

Theso^iirs.t  steps  of  the  brethren  were  marked  by  the 
bishop,  Fulk  of  Toulouse,  with  unmixed  satisfaction.  *  The 
piety  and  fervour  displayed  by  them,  and  their  exact  fol 
lowing  in  the  footsteps  of  Dominic,  for  whom  he  had 
ever  entertained  a  peculiar  reverence,  determined  him  to 
give  tin-  iniaiit  order  the  support  of  his  powerful  protec- 
t|("'-  With  the  consent  of  his  chapter  lie  assigned  the' 
sixth  pan  of  the  tithes  of  the  diocoe  for  their  support, 
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and  the  purchase  of  the  books  necessary  for  their  studies. 
The  document  in  which  lie  makes  this  grant  will  not  be 
without  its  interest: — "In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesug 
Christ,  We  make  known  to  all  present  and  to  come,  that 
we  Fulk,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  humble  minister  of  the 
see  of  Toulouse,  desiring  to  extirpate  heresy,  to  expel 
vice,  to  teach  the  rule  of  faith,  and  recall  men  to  a  holy 
life,  appoint  Brother  Dominic  and  his  companions  to  be 
preachers  throughout  our  diocese;  who  propose  to  go  on 
foot,  as  becomes  religious,  according  to  evangelical  poverty, 
and  to  preach  the  word  of  evangelical  truth.  And 
because  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  we  are 
bound  not  to  muzzle  the  mouth  of  the  ox  who  treadeth 
out  the  corn,  and  because  those  who  preach  the  gospel 
shall  live  by  the  gospel,  we  desire  that,  whilst  preaching 
through  the  diocese,  the  necessary  means  of  support  be 
administered  to  them  from  the  revenues  of  the  diocese. 
Wherefore,  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter  of  the  church, 
of  S.  Stephen,  and  of  all  the  clergy  of  our  diocese,  we 
assign  hi  perpetuity  to  the  aforesaid  preachers,  and  to 
others  who,  being  moved  by  zeal  fur  God  and  love  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  shall  employ  themselves  in  the  like 
work  of  preaching,  the  sixth  part  of  the  tenths  destined 
for  the  building  and  ornamenting  all  the  parochial 
churches  subject  to  our  government,  in  order  that  they 
may  provide  themselves  with  habits,  and  whatsoever  may 
be  necessary  to  them  when  they  shall  be  sick,  or  be  in 
need  of  rest.  If  anything  remain  over  at  the  year's  end, 
let  them  give  it  back,  that  it  may  be  applied  to  the  adorn 
ing  of  the  said  parish  churches,  or  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
according  as  the  bishop  shall  see  lit.  For  inasmuch  as  it 
is  established  by  law,  that  a  certain  part  of  the  tithes 
shall  always  be  assigned  to  the  poor,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  we  are  entitled  to  assign  a  certain  portion  thereof  to 
those  who  voluntarily  follow  evangelical  poverty  for  the 
love  of  Christ,  labouring  to  enrich  the  world  by  their  ex 
ample  and  heavenly  doctrine;  and  thus  we  shall  satisfy 
our  duty  of  freely  scattering  and  dividing,  both  by  our 
selves  and  by  means  of  others,  spiritual  things  to  those 
i'roni  whom  we  receive  temporal  things.  Given  in  the 


year  of  tin1  \Vurd  Incarnate  ll'lf),  in  tin1  nTjn  of  Philip 
kni'j-  «>l'  France,  the  principal^ y  of  Toulouse  beini:  lieid 
jiv  the  Count  (ii1  Montibrt."  Neither  \\as  |)e  Montibrt 
wanting  in  a  bke  liberality  towards  the  youn<^  order.  He 
li:id  alroadv  made,  nianv  grants  to  the  house  of  JLa  Prouille, 
and  in  tliN  year  \ve  lind  him  making  over  the  castle 
and  lands  of  Cassanel  to  the  u>e  ol'  Dominic  and  hi.s 
companions. 

In  the  antnm  oi'  the  same  year  Fulk  of  Toulouse  set 
<>ut  i'or  .Koine,  to  attend  the  approaching  council  <  f  the 
Lateral),  and  Dominie  was  his  companion.  J'Jeven  veai's 
had  passed  since  his  iirst  vi.-it  in  eoni])anv  with  Die<jo  : 
they  had  been  years  of  hard  and  solitary  labour,  and  the 
work.  tin1  plan  oi'  whieh  had  even  then  been  formed 
within  his  mind,  was  now  but.  just  developing  into  actual 
existence.  -Most  surely  he  had  \\ithin  his  sonl  the  prin 
ciple  oi'  a  Jar  higher  strength  than  mei'e  human  enthu- 
Ma.-m.  or  he  nn'uht  well  liave  been  daunted,  as  coming  Hi;- 
the  second  time  within  si^ht  oi'  the  eternal  city,  the  lorty- 
six  years  oi'  his  lii'e  lay  beiore  him,  so  {'nil  oi'  patient 
work.  and.  as  it  seemed,  blessed  with  so  little  i'rnit.  And 
something  more  than  human  enthusiasm  was  needed,  to 
look  forward  to  the  (ask  of  the  future — the.  task  ol'  teaeh- 
.MIU  and  reforming  a  world;  whilst  all  the  materials  which 
he  had  as  yet  ui.-thered  lor  the  stru^ule  were  to  be  found 
3ii  the  >ix  unknown  and  unlettered  companions  whom  he 
had  left  behind  him  at  Toulouse. 

Innocent  III.  >till  filled  the  Papal  chair,  and  the  (1oiincil 
«»f  Lateran  formed  almost  the  closing  scene  of  a  I'onti- 
h'cate  which  must  be  held  as  one  of  the  greatest  ever 
uiviMi  to  the  Church.  On  the  llih  of  Xoveinber.  12] ;"), 
Jiearly  500  bishops  and  primates,  above  HM)  abbots  and 
j-riors.  and  the  representatives  oi'  all  the  royal  houses  of 
Lurope.  met  in  that  ancient  and  magnificent  church,  tlie 
mother  church  oi'  Home  and  of  the  world.  J'Yw  councils. 
r-ave  that  of  'I'lciit.  have  hi-her  claims  on  our  venera 
tion;  for  in  ii  were  defined  some  of  tiie  hiuhot  article-  of 
Catholic  faith.  The  A!bi'_reii-c-.  li'ke  so  nianv  other  here 
tical  sects,  were  the  involuntary  means  of  drau  in--  forth 
:m  explicit  declaration  of  the  Church's  doctrine  and  di.-ei- 
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pline,  raid  eliciting  regulations  of  reform  fn\d  Christian  ob 
servance,  which  have  probably  contributed  more  than  any 
other  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body, 
as  well  as  to  each  individual  member  thereof.  We  allude 
to  the  decrees  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Sacraments, 
and  in  particular  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  to  the  esta 
blishment  of  those  two  binding  obligations  of  yearly  con 
fession  and  communion,  which,  whilst  they  do  indeed 
attest  the  lamentable  decay  from  primitive  fervour  which 
could  have  rendered  such  regulations  necessary,  yet  placed 
a  barrier  against  farther  relaxation  which  no  future 
age  has  been  able  to  overstep.  This  council  lias  always 
called  forth  the  bitterest  rancour  from  the  supporters  of 
heresy  ;  a  result  which  was  but  natural,  considering  the 
vigour  and  success  with  which  it  not  only  opposed  itself 
to  the  evils  which  existed  at  the  time,  but,  with  an  asto 
nishing  spirit  of  discernment,  provided  defences  for  the 
future,  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  power  and  stabi 
lity  even  at  the  present  day.  in  fact,  ti>c  singular  energy 
displayed  by  this  celebrated  council,  and  the  very  nature 
of  its  decrees,  arc  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  state  in  which 
the  world  and  the  Church  were  then  found.  There  was 
everywhere  a  decay  and  a  falling  off.  i)Jd  institutions 
were  waxing  eflcte,  and  had  lost  their  pow?-r;  whilst  in 
dications  were  everywhere  visible  of  an  extraordinary  acti 
vity  and  restlesness  of  mind,  which  was  cowd^ntly  break 
ing  out  iiffo"  disorder  for  want  of  channels  wto  which  it 
might  be  safely  guided.  Europe  had  tak^u  some  cen 
turies  to  struggle  through  the  barbarism.  whi^h  had  fallen 
on  her  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Kwpire.  As 
the  waters  of  that  great  deluge  subsided,  life  <vune  back 
by  degrees  to  the  submerged  world,  and  just  at.  *.his  period 
was  quickening  into  a  vitality  which,  in  the  sw-eeeding 
century,  was  manifested  in  what  we  might  caU  a  luxuri 
ance  of  growth.  It  was  just  one  of  those  jimc^wres  in 
the  world's  history,  when  God  is  wont  to  raise  v*»  ?;reat 
men  who  lay  their  hands  on  the  human  elements  ftf  con 
fusion,  and  fashion  them  into  shape.  And  it  is  DO*  t^o 
much  to  reckon  among  these  the  founder  :>f  the  F*M"--vs 
Preachers. 
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As  yet  the  Church  possessed  only  the  more  ancient 
forms  of  monasticism.  with  some  institute's  of  later  creation, 
which  had,  however,  but  a  limited  object,  or  a  merely 
ioeal  influence;  fi,r  the  Friars  Minor,  'though  they  pre 
ceded  the  Preachers  by  several  years,  could  not  as  vet  bo 
said  to  have  Wn  formally  established  as  a  religious  order. 
Dominic's  idea  included  a  much  wider  field  than  any  of  the 
more  modern  founders  had  attempted.  I[e  had  designed 
an  order  for  preaching  and  teaching;  which  for  that  pur 
pose  should  apply  itself  to  the  study  of  sacred  letters 
with  the  express  object  of  the  salvation  of  souls.  But 
preaching  and  teaching  had  hitherto  been  considered  the 
peculiar  iuncii.nis  of  the  episcopate,  and  one  of  the  de 
crees  of  this  very  council  of  Latcran.  after  enumerating 
the  evils^  flowing  from  the  neglect  or  inability  of  the 
bishops  in  respect  to  these  offices,  empowers  them  to 
choose  lit  and  proper  persons  in  each  diocese  to  discharge 
the  '•  holy  exercise  of  preaching"  in  their  stead.  Tins 
decree,  ^however,  in  nowise  contemplated  the  establish 
ment  of  any  body  of  persons  exercising  the  office  as  an  in 
dependent  right,  or  in  any  other  way  than  as  deputies  to 
the  bishop,  and  the  plan  was.  therefore,  one  full  of 
novelty,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  difficulty  and  even  danirer. 
But,  apart  from  every  other  consideration,  we  may  ob 
serve  m  it  its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  wants 
and  feelings  of  the  time.  The  world  was  like  an  un 
trained,  untaught  child,  just  rising  into  manhood,  and 
ready  to  learn  anything.  It  wanted  teachers,  and  whilst 
the  want  was  unsatisfied,  it  made  them  for  itself.  .During 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  one  wild  sect  after 
another  had  risen,  and  counted  its  Ibllowers  by  thousands 
with  scarcely  any  other  reason  ibr  its  success  than  the 
iavoiir^  which  was  ready  to  attach  to  a  popular  leader. 
Dominic  determined  on  nothing  less  than  to  «/ive  them 
truth  in  a  popular  form,  and  from  the  mouths  of  popular 
teachers;  he  felt  that  it  had  too  long  been  buried  in  the 
cloister  or  the  hermit's  cell,  and  that  the  time  was  come 
h;i'  the  world  also  to  have  evangelists.  In  short  whilst 
m.s  lljl'a  w-is  directly  aimed  at  the  guidance  and  taming 
of  the  wild  spirit  (1f  ,lu.  day,  it  had  in  it  nut  a  little  of  the 
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prevailing  tone  of  enterprise  and  enthusiasm.     It  was  the 
very  chivalry  of  religion. 

His  reception  by  the  fathers  of  the  council,  and  by  the 
Pope  himself,  was    cordial   and   flattering.     Met  as    they 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  to  discuss  the  questions  which, 
had   arisen    out    of    the    state    of  the    French    provinces, 
Dominic's  name,   and  the  part  he  had  taken   during  the 
last  ten   years,  were  not  unknown  and  unappreciated    by 
them.      Before    the  formal  opening  of  the  council,   Pope 
Innocent  granted    him    an    apostolic    brief,  by    which    he 
received  the  convent  of  Prouille  under  the  protection  of 
the  pontifical    see,  and   confirmed  the  grants  made  to  it. 
But  when  the  plan  for  the  foundation  of  the  order  was  laid 
before   him,  its    novelty    and  the   vastness    of  its    design 
startled  him.     It  seemed  to  encroach  on  the  privileges  of 
the   episcopate,  and  its  boldness  seemed   dangerous   at   a 
moment  when  men's  minds  were  so   powerfully   agitated. 
The  troubles  of  the  Waldenses  were  fresh  in  his  mind,  a 
sect    which    had   grown    out   of  the  simple  abuse  of  this 
same  office  of  preaching,  when  usurped  by  men  without 
learning  or  authority.     The  Church,  in  short,  was  jealous 
of  innovation,   and    had    just    ruled,   in    the  council   then 
sitting,  that  no  more  new  orders  should  be  introduced  or 
allowed.     In  the  face  of  this  fresh  regulation,  it  certainly  re 
quired  no  small  degree  of  boldness  and  confidence  to  pre 
sent  the  scheme  of  a  new  foundation  for  approbation,  and 
to  perseverve  in  the  request ;  yet  Dominic  did  so,  and.  the 
result  proved  not  only  the  strength  of  his  confidence,  but 
the  source  from  whence  it  had  been  derived.     Five  years 
previously,  when  Francis  of  Assisi  had  visited  Rome  to 
solicit  the  approbation  of  his  infant  order  from  the  same 
Pope,  the  like  objections  and  difficulties  had  been  raised ; 
and  we  are  assured  that,  on  both  occasions,  they  were  re 
moved  by   a  similar  interposition  of  Divine    Providence. 
Pope  Innocent,  doubtful  as  to  the  reply  he  should  grant, 
saw,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  the  Lateran  Basilica  about  to 
fall,   and   Dominic    supporting    it   on    his    shoulders.      An 
exactly  similar  dream  had  before  decided  him  to  listen  to 
the  petition  of   S.   Francis;    and   it  is   probable  that  the 
coincidence    of  the  two  visions  had   an  additional  weight 
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in    dr!erminm'_r    him    cii    this   occasion    to    favour    that    of 
Dominic*. 

Yet  the  lamiuaue  of  the  council  was  too  strong  to  ho 
entirely  evaded;  it  was  as  follows: — "In  order  that  the 
too  <_rreat  divei>ity  of  religious  orders  be  not  a  cause  of 
confusion  in  the  Church  of  Cod,  we  strictly  prohibit  that 
an V  one  do  for  the  future  form  any  new  order;  whoever 
de.-iivs  to  become  a  religious,  let  him  do  so  in  one  of  those 
already  approved.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  desire  to 
found"  a  ne\v  rcli-ious  house,  let  him  be  careful  that  it 
observe  the  rule  and  constitutions  of  one  of  the  approved 
orders."  Not,  therefore,  to  act  in  positive  contradiction 
to  a  principle  so  recently  and  distinctly  laid  down,  Inno 
cent  sent  for  the  servant  of  Cod,  and,  after  commending 
his  /t-al.  and  assuring  him  of  his  approval  of  the  design, 
lie  desired  him  to  return  to  France,  that,  in  concert  with 
his  companions,  he1  miuht  choose  one  out  of  the  ancient 
rules  already  approved,  which  should  seem  to  them  the, 
best  litted  for  their  purpose.  When  the  selection  was 
made  he  was  to  return  to  Home,  with  the  assurance  of 
receiving  from  the  apostolic  see  that  confirmation  which 
he  desired. 

Be>ides  this  encouragement  and  promise  of  future  pro 
tection,  Innocent  was  the  first  who  bestowed  on  the  order 
the  name  it  has  ever  since,  borne.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  did  so  were  a  little  singular,  and  have 
been  preserved  with  unusual  exactness.  Shortly  alter 
i:raiitin<_:  the  above  favourable  answer  to  the  prayer  of 
Dominie,  lie  had  occasion  to  write  to  him  on  somo 
matters  connected  with  the  subject,  and  desired  one  oi 
his  secretaries  to  despatch  the  necessary  orders.  \\  hen 
the  note  was  finished,  the  secretary  ysked  to  whom  ir, 
>hould  be  addressed.  "To  Brother  Dominic  and  his 
companions,''  he  replied;  then,  after  a  moments  pa:i-o, 
he  added,  "No,  do  not  write  that;  let  it  be,  -To  P>nViher 
Domini'-,  and  those  who  preach  with  him  in  the  country 
of  Toulouse;'"  ihen.  stopping  him  yet  a  third  time,  hi* 
said,  "Write  th'k  '  T<>  Mist<  r  Jj-nhinic  <nni  /;«'  7>'/W//</v 
Pr<  ui'ii' >:<.' "  Thi>  title,  ti!ou<_rh  not  at  fir>t  f-imally  L'jiveTL 
bv  hi>  sueeo.xor  llon.irius  in  the  hulls  '-'1'  continuation, 
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was,  as  we  shall  see,  afterwards  adopted,  and  lias  always 
continued  to  be  used.  It  was  one  to  which  Dominic  himself 
was  attached,  and  which  he  had  always  assumed.  So  early 
as  the  June  of  1211,  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
solitary  missionary  labours  in  Languedoc,  we  find  a 
document  bearing  his  seal,  attached  to  which  are  these 
words,  '-The  seal  of  Brother  Dominie,  Preacher J'1 

The  object  of  his  visit  to  Home  was  now  fully  accom 
plished  ;  yet  he  did  not  return  to  Languedoc  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year.  The  council  still  sat,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  present  at  those  deliberations 
concerning  the  future  settlement  of  the  French  provinces, 
which  terminated  in  the  formal  declaration  that  Raymond 
of  Toulouse  had  forfeited  his  rights,  and  in  the  definitive 
transfer  of  them  to  the  Count  de  Montfort.  But  we  do 
not  feel  that  these  transactions  require  any  further  notice 
in  a  biography  of  8.  Dominic.  His  connection  with  the 
history  of  the  Albigensian  struggle  was  now  at  an  end; 
henceforth  he  was  to  belong,  not  to  Languedoc  or  to 
France  alone,  but  to  the  world.  During  his  stay  in  Home 
his  first  acquaintance  with  S.  Francis  was  formed  under 
the  following  circumstances.  One  night,  being  in  prayer, 
he  saw  the  figure  of  our  Lord  in  the  air  above  his  head, 
with  the  appearance  of  great  anger,  and  holding  three 
arrows  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  was  about  to  strike  the 
world  in  punishment  of  its  enormous  wickedness.  Then 
the  Blessed  Virgin  prostrated  herself  before  him,  and  pre 
sented  two  men  to  Him  whose  zeal  should  convert  sinners, 
and  appease  His  irritated  justice.  One  of  these  men  he 
recognised  as  himself;  the  other  was  wholly  unknown  to 
him.  The  next  day,  entering  a  church  to  pray,  he  saw 
the  stranger  of  his  vision,  dressed  in  the  rough  habit  of  a 
poor  beggar,  and  recognising  him  as  his  companion  and 
brother  in  the  work  to  which  both  were  destined  by  God, 
he  ran  to  him,  and,  embracing  him  with  tears,  exclaimed, 
"You  are  my  comrade,  you  will  go  with  me;  let  us  keep 
together,  and  nothing  shall  prevail  against  us."  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  the 
remainder  of  their  lives.  From  that  time  they  had  but 
one  heart  and  one  soul  in  God ;  and  though  their  orders 
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remained  separate  and  diVtincf.  each  fullilliiiLr  the*  work 
a.-^i-ncd  to  it  hy  Divine  Providence,  yet  a  link  of  fra- 
t'Tnal  charity  ever  hound  them  together:  ••  brought  forth 
toirethcr,"  in  the  words  of  Blessed  Humbert,  "  by  our  holv 
mother  the  Church."  they  felt  that  "(Jod  had  de.-tint-d 
them  from  all  eternity  to  the  same  work,  even  the  salva 
tion  of  souls.'  In  the  following  century  the  storm  of 
persecution  hound  thrse  two  orders  yet  'closer  toirether; 
the  blows  aimed  at  the  one  11-11  on  the  other,  and  when 
they  eventually  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  the  de 
fence  which  so  successfully  silenced  all  attacks  came  from 
the  JijK  of  the  two  greatest  doctors  of  cither  order. 
•v.  Thninas  and  S.  Bonaventure;  men  who  revived  in  their 
own  day  the  friendship  and  the  saintlincss  of  their  two 
irreat  patriarchs.* 

In  the  Life  of  S.  Francis  it  is  said,  that  Anirelus  the 
Carmelite,  afterwards  a  martyr  of  his  order,  was  likewise 
in  Kome  at  this  time,  and  preached  in  the  church  of 
H.  John  Latcran,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  holy  founders, 

--.•  The  friendship  between  the  two  orders  was  not  a  mere  matter 

It   was   considered    of   suflicient    importance  to    be 

noiie..    in  their  very  rule.     ]n  the  Chapter  of  Paris,  held  in   123G 

tl,e  tolmvii.-  was  ordained,  and  still  continues  in  the  Constitutions' 

of  the  Friars  Preachers:— 

".^'e    declare    that   all    our    Priors   and    brethren    should    have  a 
.'   care   that   they  always  and  everywhere  bear    and  heartily 
great    love  to  the   Friar<  Minor;  let  them  p raise  them 
i  their  1  ps,  and  by  their  works  kindly  receive  and  courteously 
|-  with  them:   and  be  solicitous  as  far  as  they  can  to  be  at  peace 
witii  them.      And  if  any  do  contrary,  let  him  lie  Bravely  punched 
And  let  tho  Brethren  beware,  lest  they  ever  speak  otherwise  than 
tiicm,  either  amon.L,'  themselves  or  to  any  of  their  friends 
And  it  any  one,  under  the  show  of  friendship,  shall  report  any  evil 
the  aforesaid  Friars,  our  brethren  must  not  be  easy  in  believiii"- 
it:  but   shall    rather  endeavor   as  far  as   possible  to  excuse  them 
it  chance  that  the  Friars  Minors  shall  have  provoked  us  by 
pi-akin^  ill  ot  us,  nevertheless  let   us  in   nowise  publicly  eonteril 
with  1 1 1 1  •  m . 

!    is   in    the    pnme    spirit    that    we    find    it    ordered,    that    there 

Khal    always  J.e   made    a    commemoration    of    "Our    holy    father 

m    the    little    (.llice    of    S.    Dominie.      (Such    is    the 

f«-«;tionate    title    piyen    by    the    Friars    Preachers    to   the    founder 

'.Uhr    "rder   ol    Minors.'      Whilst    within    the    last    twelvemonth 

•    >   the  entire  oilier  of  both   holy   Patriarchs   has    been    ordered 

1  hy  the  brethren  of  the  two  order.,  on  their  respective 
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predicting  their  future  greatness,  and  the  extension  ot 
their  orders.  Some  of  the  Franciscan  writers  place  this 
meeting  of  Dominic  and  Francis  in  the  following  year, 
when  both  were  again  present  in  Koine  for  the  confirma 
tion  of  their  institutes,  but  the  Dominican  authorities  are 
generally  agreed  in  giving  it  as  occurring  during  this  visit. 
The  difference  is  of  no  great  consequence,  and  might  easily 
arise  without  throwing  any  discredit  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  circumstance  itself,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of 
one  of  8.  Francis's  constant  companions,  and  has  never 
been  called  in  question. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


iKmiinic's  return  to  France.  The  brethren  assemble  at  Prouillo 
to  choose  a  rule.  The  spirit  of  the  Order.  Some  account  of 
the  lirst  followers  of  Dominic.  The  Convent  of  S.  Eomaiiu 

THE  Council  of  Lateran  lasted  but  three  weeks,  and 
broke  up  at  the  end  of  November,  1215.  In  the  early 
spring  of  the  following  year,  Dominic  found  himself  once 
more  among  his  brethren  at  Toulouse.  In  the  short 
period  of  his  absence  their  numbers  had  increased  from 
seven  to  sixteen,  and  \ve  may  well  imagine  the  mutual 
joy  of  their  meeting.  He  explained  to  them  the  result 
of  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  See,  and  the  necessity 
which  now  lay  on  them  to  apply  themselves  to  the  choice 
of  a  rule.  For  this  purpose  he  appointed  Notre  Dame 
de  Prouille  as  the  place  of  meeting,  where  two  other  of 
the  brothers,  Fr.  William  de  Claret  and  Fr.  Noel,  who 
had  care  of  the  religious  of  Prouille,  wrere  waiting  for 
them.  It  was  April  when  they  all  gathered  in  this 
mother-house  of  the  order ;  and  alter  earnest  prayer 
and  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the)''  agreed  in 
choosing  the  rule  of  8.  Austin ;  a  rule  to  which  Dominic 
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himself  had  long  been  bound,  ever  since  lie  had  worn 
habit  of  Canon  Regular,  and  which  from  its  si 
was  the  better  titted  fi>r  their  |»ur]>use.  as  bein< 
ceptible  (if  neai'ly  any  development  which  the  peculiar 
objects  of  tlieir  institute  might  require.  .In  choosin"1 
this  rule,  Dominic  i'nliihed  the  obligation  imposed  on 
him  by  the  Pope,  and  escaped  the  censure  of  the  late 
council,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  left  free  to 
•xpand  the  general  principles  of  religious  lil'e  laid  clowa 
l'\  S.  An-tin  into  particular  constitutions  of  his  own. 

lie  had  not  been  the  first  who  had  made  a  singular  use 
of  this    rule.      If   we    compare    the  plan    and    work  of  S. 
Dominic  with  that  of   S.  Norbert,  who  had  preceded  him 
by    nearly  a   century,   we    shall    find  a   very  striking  simi 
larity.       S.  Norbcrt 's  rule  was  a  reformation  of  that'  of  the 
Kcgular  Canons.     In  its  design  lie   departed  from  the  or 
dinary   line  of  the  more  ancient  forms  of  monasticism,  and 
set  before  him  as  his  object   active  missionary  labours   for 
the  salvation  of    souls.      His  work   was    preaching.       He 
himself  pivaehed    all   over    the    provinces  of    France    and 
Flanders,   and  obtained   faculties    from    Pope  (jelasius   II. 
enabling  him  to  preach  wherever  he  choose.       A   mere  cur 
sory  glance  would   induce  us   to  judge  the  spirit  of  these 
two   orders   identical;    and  there   can   be  no  doubt   that,  in 
many  points  of  interior   discipline,  Dominic   took   the  Pre- 
monstratensian   rule   as   his    guide.       Vet    we    see    clearly, 
that,  whatever  similarity  existed    between    them,  they  were 
I1(lt    tin-   same;     they    were   called    to    different    works,   and 
were  to  fill  ;i  different  place  in  the  Church  of  Cod.      Reli 
gious    orders,    we    must    never    Jbrget.    are    the    result    of 
Divine   vocation,  not    the  mere   creations  of  human    intelli 
gence;   and  those  vocations  they  accomplish  in  an   infinite 
variety   of   ways,   which    human    intelligence    could    never 
have   planned   or   executed:     they   are   like  the   varieties   of 
plants  and   animals    in   nature,  whose   mingled   distinctions 
and    similarities,    multiplied    in    so    many    thousand    li.rms, 
attot    the   authorship  of   an    infinite   Creator.      We  cannot 
but    be  struck  by  this  supernatural    element    in    the    firma- 
tiou  of  the  order  of  Fri,M-s  Preachers.      As   a  mere  human 
Work,    critics    might    find    MJ    much    «o   sav    against    it.      If 
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Domimic  only  wanted  to  join  the  active  and  contemplative 
lives  together,  S.  Norbcrt  had  clone  it  before  him;  why 
could  he  not  bo  a  Promonstratensian  ?  They  followed  the 
same  rule,  and  wore  the  same  habit.  Or  if  he  and  S.  Francis 
really  had  the  same  thoughts,  and  were  raised  up  for  the 
same  purpose,  why  did  they  not  amalgamate,  and  then  their 
strength  would  have  been  concentrated,  instead  of  being 
divided?  These  seemed  reasonable  objections;  they  were 
doubtless  some  of  those  which  encountered  the  holy 
founder  at  his  first  outset,  for  it  is  the  way  in  which  the 
world  is  wont  to  criticize  the  Church.  It  is  certainly  the 
way  in  which  in  our  own  day  we  do  so,  as  though  she 
were  a  vast  piece  of  ingenious  machinery,  which  we  have 
a  right  to  take  to  pieces  and  improve,  as  we  like  best. 
We  often  loose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  great  men  and  great 
institutions,  popes  and  councils  and  religious  orders,  are 
but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God,  who  works  them 
like  puppets  without  their  will,  for  the  accomplishment  ot 
His  own  designs.  The  order  of  Friars  Preachers  had  a 
place  to  fill  in  the  Universal  Church,  never  yet  filled  by 
any  religious  bocty,  and  in  which  it  has  since  had  no  rival, 
even  in  the  period  of  its  decay.  Only  a  hundred  years 
from  its  first  foundation,  an  Emperor'-"  who  was  its  avowed 
enemy,  and  who  during  his  whole  life  had  persecuted  it 
to  the  last  extremity,  witnessing  its  remarkable  contest 
against  the  alleged  errors  of  a  Pontiff,  f  whom  it  had  been 
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t  John  XXII.  This  pontiff  was  reported  to  have  given  utterance, 
us  a  private  individual,  to  some  opinions  of  doubtful  orthodoxy, 
concerning  the  state  of  souls  previous  to  the  day  of  j  udgment.  He 
himself,  in  a  brief  which  death  alone  prevented  him  from  publishing 
in  the  consistory  he  had  summoned  for  the  purpose,  made  the  most 
distinct  and  formal  protest  of  his  entire  and  hearty  accordance  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church.  ( Rohrbacher,  J[.  stein1  de  Utilise  Catho- 
lique,  torn.  xx.  p.  227.)  Whether  or  no  he  ever  did  hold  the  opinions 
in  question,  the  subject  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  which  the 
Friars  Preachers  took  a  distinguished  part ;  particularly  an  English 
man,  by  name  F.  Thomas  M'alent,  who  is  described  as  "  a  man  of 
great  zeal,  great  heart,  and  great  learning :"  with  daring  courage 
he  preached  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Pope,  denouncing  the 
supposed  error  in  no  measured  terms,  and  suffered  for  his  boldness 
by  a  long  imprisonment.  The  favourers  of  the  disputed  point  had 
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foremost    to  defend  when   the  aggressions  of  an   Antipope 
divided    the    allegiance    of   the    faithful,    pronounced    this 
celebrated  verdict,   wrested   from   him,  as   it  were,    against 
his  ^vill :     ••  The  order  of   Preachers  is  the  <,,•<!,,>  of  truth." 
This   is    the  place  which    it   has  ever  filled;    which    in 
(Jod's  Providence,  we  trust  it  ever  will  fill;   and  it  was  the 
place  il.r    which    .Dominic  determined   it  should  be   fitted 
from  the  very  first.      Jlis  plan  was  threefold.      The  first  and 
primary  idea  of  the  order  was  labour   fir  the  salvation   of 
souls;    but  in  setting  this  before  him  as  his  principal  aim,  h»- 
was  not  willing  to  abandon  anything  of  the  religious  cha 
racter  which  attached  to  the  elder  institutes  of  the  Church. 
In  short,  the  whole  of  his  design  is  expressed  in  that   pas 
sage  of  the  constitutions  where  it  is  said  that   '-the  Order 
<>f  Preachers  was  principally  and  essentially   designed  for 
preaching  and  teaching,  in  order  thereby  to   communicate 
to  others  the  fruits  of  contemplation,  and  to  procure  the 
salvation  of  souls.''       Dominie  well  knew  that   to   sanctify 
others   the   teachers   should   first   be   sanctified  themselves, 
and  he  was  content  to  follow  the  guidance  of  antiquity   iii 
choosing   the    means    of    that    sanctification    whose    fruits 
were  to    bo  imparted  to  the  world.      Those  means  had  ever 
been    considered   as  best  found  in    the   rigorous   discipline 
of  the  cloister:    in  silence    and   poverty,   prayer,    fastinir, 
and  a  life  of  penance,  and  the  secret  and  magical  influences 
of  community  life.     He  therefore  included  in  his  rule  all 
the   essential   characteristics   of  monasticism,  whilst   at   the 
same  time  a  certain  freedom  and  expansiveness  was  mingled 
with  the  strictness  of  its   discipline,  which  enabled  it   ever 
to  bend  and  mould   itself  so  as  to   meet   its  great   and   pri 
mary   intention,    the  salvation   of  souls.      In    the  constitu- 
t.ions   of  the   order,   accordingly,   we  find,   mixed  with   the 
usual   enactments    of  regular  discipline,    certain  powers  of 
dispensation,  to  be  used  when  a  literal  and   unbending   ad 
herence    to    the    letter  of    the   rule  would    embarrass   and 
impede   the   brethren   in    their  more  active   duties.      There 
are    al>o    express    constitutions,    both    Ibr    the    ordering   of 

Br.lliri'-nt  influence  to  rruw  considerable  sufTerini;  and   (Horace  to 
l<  r,  which,  however,  never  relaxed  an  inch  iu  its  obstiuato 
defence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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their  own  studies,  and  the  regulation  of  such  schools  as 
they  might  open  for  the  teaching  of  others ;  so  that  all 
their  active  and  apostolic  undertakings,  instead  of  being 
departures  from  the  rule,  should  be  provided  for  in  it,  and 
partake  of  its  own  spirit  and  discipline.  We  may,  there- 
fjrc,  consider  contemplation,  apostolic  labour  for  souls, 
iiiid  the  especial  cultivation  of  theological  science,  as  the 
three  objects  which  Dominic  sought  to  unite  in  the  con 
stitution  of  his  order. 

With  what  success  he  laboured,  and  with  what  fidelity 
his  children  have  adhered  to  the  character  first  imprinted 
on  their  institute  by  the  hand  of  its  founder,  it  is  for  his 
tory  to  showr.  The  order  of  Friars  Preachers  has  never 
lost  anything  of  the  monastic  spirit,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  it*  has  never  so  exclusively  adhered  to  it  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  active  duties  imposed  on  it  by  its  vocation  to 
apostolic  labour.  The  two  characters  have  ever  been  pre 
served  entire,  and  it  has  presented  to  the  world,  through 
out  six  centuries,  the  spectacle  of  a  body  acting  in  the 
most  perfect  unity  of  government  and  design,  producing 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  highest  examples  of  con 
templative  saints,  apostolic  missionaries,  and  theological 
writers.  If  we  are  dazzled  by  the  fame  of  its  doctors,  we 
have  but  to  turn  over  the  page  of  the  Dominican  chro 
nicles,  and,  in  exchange  for  the  successes  of  a  university 
contest,  we  shall  find  some  tale  of  saintly  life,  redolent 
with  the  sweetness  of  evangelic  simplicity.  Its  saints  are 
not  all  great  men  in  the  world's  reckoning;  they  are 
gathered  from  all  ranks  ;  from  the  shepherds  of  the 
Spanish  mountains,  the  blind  beggars  of  Italy,  or  the 
slaves  of  America,  as  well  as  from  princes  and  doctors  of 
the  church.  Or  if.  whilst  dwelling  on  this  side  of  the  vast 
scene  which  it  unfolds  to  us,  absorbed,  it  may  be,  in  the 
seraphic  revelations  of  S.  Catherine,  or  the  sweet  mys 
ticism  of  the  German  Suso,  we  are  tempted  to  think  that 
its  genius  grew  to  be  contemplative  only,  and  that  in  time 
it  shrank  from  close  contact  with  the  world  for  which  it 
was  called  to  labour,  other  pages  lie  open  before  us  rich 
with  tales  of  the  strife  of  martyrs.  Poland,  Hungary, 
Ethiopia.  America,  and  Cliina — these,  and  many  other 
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countries  have  the  children  (if  Dominic  evangelized  by 
their  preaching  ami  watered  with  their  blood.  Nor  is  this 
all;  it  has  constantly  hern  true  to  its  vocation  as  the 
organ  of  popularizing  truth.  It  has  borrowed  from  tin; 
spirit  of  the  age  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  age.  When 
the  world  was  accustomed  to  gather  science  from  the  lips 
of  living  orators,  it  gave  out  its  companies  of  preacher* 
and  lecturers.  \\  hen  books  became  more  popular  vehicles 
of  teaching,  there  was  no  want  of  Dominican  writers. 
-Nay.  it  knew  how  to  use  other  and  lighter  kinds  of  in 
struction,  and  laid  a  strong  hand  upon  the  mainc  of  the 
arts.  How  many  a  sermon  has  Angelico  left  us  in  the 
colours  which  still  charm  us  on  the  walls  of  his  convent; 
and  after  him,  painting  still  remained  the  heritage  of  the 
order  which  gave  him  birth,  and  in  its  hands  has  never 
ceased  to  be  Christian.  And  if  we  cannot,  say  of  tin; 
greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages,  that  he  was  himself  a 
child  of  Dominic,  it.  must  at  least  be  confessed  that  he 
found  means  to  clothe  his  verse  in  the  spirit  of  a  theology 
whi»e  master  and  teacher  was  S.  Thomas.  Pre-eminently 
the  order  of  the  church,  it  has  shared  her  destinies,  as  it 
has  clung  to  her  teaching.  Like  her,  it  has  never  lost  its 
unity;  we  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  say  of  either,  that 
time  lias  never  seen  their  children  waxing  cold  and  un 
faithful;  but  with  both,  the  power  of  reformation  has  ever 
been  lomid  to  rxist  within  their  own  bosoms.  The  only 
occasion  when  the  order  of  Preachers  can  ever  be  said  to 
have  endured  a  divided  government,  was  the  unhappy 
period  when  it  shared  in  a  M-hism  which  rent  the  allegi 
ance  of  the  church  herself;  when  one  regained  unity  of 
obedience,  it  was  restored  also  to  the  other.  After  all  its 
sufferings  we-  constantly  see  it  renewing  its  strength  like 
the  eagle  ;  ;,nd  even  in  our  day.  we  can  scarcelv  fail  to 
observe  that  a-toni>hing  vitality  and  power  of  fre-h  develop 
meut.  which  alter  six  centuries  bursts  out  as  viorous  as 


we 


se  brethren  who  joined  with  S.  Dominic  in 
tl"'  deliberations  of  I'nmille.  ;,nd  who  with  him  may  be 
Considered  the  lir.-t  f  uinder<  and  propagators  of  the  order. 
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They  were,  as  we  have  said,  sixteen  in  number.  Matthew 
of  France  we  have  before  mentioned  in  relating  the  cir 
cumstances  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  S.  Dominic, 
when  prior  of  S.  Vincent's  church  at  Castres;  Bertrand 
of  Garrigues,  a  little  village  in  the  province  of  Narbonne, 
was  the  constant  companion  of  the  holy  father  in  all  his 
journeys,  and  a  most  faithful  imitator  of  his  life  and  auste 
rities.  It  is  of  him  that  it  is  related,  how,  being  con 
stantly  weeping  for  his  sins,  S.  Dominic  reproved  him, 
and  enjoined  him  rather  to  weep  and  pray  for  the  sins  of 
others.  This  circumstance  throws  light  upon  another 
story,  very  commonly  repeated,  but  which  we  venture  to 
think  has  not  always  been  fully  understood.  It  is  thus 
related  by  Surius: — "  This  Brother  Bertrand,  a  holy  man, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  the  first  prior  provincial  of  Provence, 
was  accustomed  every  day  to  celebrate  mass  for  sins; 
and  being  asked  by  one  Brother  Benedict,  a  prudent  man, 
why  he  so  rarely  celebrated  mass  for  the  dead,  and  so  fre 
quently  for  sins,  he  replied,  '  We  are  certain  of  the  salva 
tion  of  the  faithful  departed,  whereas  we  remain  tossed 
about  in  many  perils.'  '  Then,'  said  Brother  Benedict,  '  if 
there  were  two  beggars,  the  one  with  all  his  limbs  sound, 
and  the  other  wanting  them,  which  would  you  compas 
sionate  the  most?'  And  he  replied,  'Him  certainly  who 
can  do  least  for  himself.'  'Then,'  said  Benedict,  'such 
certainly  are  the  dead,  who  have  neither  mouth  to  con 
fess  nor  hands  to  work,  but  ask  our  help ;  whereas  living 
sinners  have  mouths  and  hands,  and  Avith  them  can  take 
care  of  themselves.  And  when  Bertrand  was  not  per 
suaded  in  his  mind,  on  the  following  night  there  appeared 
to  him  a  terrible  figure  of  a  departed  soul,  who  with  a 
bundle  of  wood  did  in  a  wonderful  manner  press  and 
weigh  upon  him,  and  waking  him  up  more  than  ten  times 
that  same  night,  did  vex  and  trouble  him.  Therefore  on 
the  following  morning  he  called  Benedict  to  him,  and 
told  hm-.  all  the  story  of  the  night ;  and  thence  religiously, 
and  with  many  tears,  going  to  the  altar,  he  offered  the 
holy  sacrifice  for  the  departed,  and  from  that  time  very 
frequently  did  the  same.  This  is  the  same  Brother  Ber 
trand,  a  most  holy  and  venerable  man,  to  whom  S.  Domiiiio 
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enjoined  ^  that  he  should  not  weep  f.r  Jiis  own.  hut  fi>r 
others^  sins;  ii>r  he  well  know  that  lie  was  wont  to  do 
excessive  penance  lor  his  sins.  And  this  char  ire  of  the 
Blessed  Dominic  had  such  an  effect  on  the  soul  of  Brother 
Brrtrand.  that  from  that  time,  even  if  he  wished,  he  was 
not  ahle  to  weep  for  his  own  sins;  hut  when  he  mourned 
*"»'  those  jif  others,  his  tears  would  flow  in  great 
abundance." 

The    next    of  S.    Dominic's    companions    whom    we    find 
n< aired,    are   the   two   whom   we   have  hefore  mentioned  as 
•esiding  at    Prouille,   where  they  had   care   of   the    nuns; 
William  de  Claret  of  Panders,  and  Brother  Noel,   a  native 
of  Prouille.     The  former  of  these   had  been  one  of   the 
first    missioners    among    the    Albigenses,    in    the    time    of 
.Dieiro  of  A/evedo.     After  remaining  in  the  hahit  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  for  twenty  years,   he  left  the  order  and 
joined  the   Cistercians.     Not  content    with    this,    he    even 
attempted  to  induce  the  nuns  to  follow  his  example,   but, 
it   is  unnecessary    to    say,    without    success.      Then    there 
was    Brother  Suero   (Ionic/,   a  Portuguese  of  noble  birth, 
who   left    the  royal  court  to  join  the  army  of  J)e   Mont- 
\'»r{    against   the   Albigenses.       He  was   one  of   those   who 
witnessed    the    deliverance    of    the    fourteen    English    pil 
grims,    and    who     assisted    in    bringing     them     to     shore, 
and   shortly   afterwards   passed   to   the   company  of    Domi 
nic;    lie    is    said    to    have    been     distinguished    for    many 
virtues,    and  was   the  founder    of   the   order    in    Portugal. 
Michael     de     Fahra.     a    Spaniard     of    noble     blood,     was 
the    first    lecturer    on     theology    in     the    order,     and    held 
that    office    in    the    convent   of   S.   James,    at    Paris.      He 
was   also    a   celebrated    preacher,    and    accompanied    King 
'lames    of    Arragon    in    his    expedition    against    .Majorca, 
where   it    is  said,    "So  great  was  the  esteem  had  of  him, 
that    during    the    fifteen    months     that     the     sieire     Lasted 
nothing    was    done    in    the    camp,    either    bv    soldiers    or 
captains,    save   what    was   by   him    ordered.'":'       Such    \\  as 
the    reverence    in    which    he     was    Held,     that     after     the 
conquest    of    the    island    he    was    looked    on    as    the    father 
and   ruler   of  it;    and  his  name  was   always   invoked  next 
T,  ilichaclc  Pio  Uomini— illustn. 
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after  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Divers  stories  of  hi* 
apparitions  and  supernatural  assistance  to  the  Christian 
soldiers  arc  to  he  found;  and  the  Moors  were  themselves 
accustomed  to  say,  that  it  was  Mary  and  Brother  Michael, 
not  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  the  island. 

Another  Michael,  called  De  Uzcro,  was  afterwards 
sent  by  Dominic  to  establish  the  order  in  Spain.  Brother 
Dominic,  called  sometimes  the  little,  on  account  of  his 
stature,  or  by  others,  Dominic  the  second,  (and  confused 
by  some  writers  with  Dominic  of  Segovia.*  or  the  third.) 
had  also  been  one  of  the  holy  patriarch's  first  companions 
in  the  missions  of  Toulouse.  "He  was,"  says  his  his 
torian,  "  little  of  body,  but  powerful  of  soul,  and  of  great 
sanctity."  He  too  was  a  wonderful  preacher,  and  cleared 
the  court  of  king  Ferdinand,  u'  as  it  were  in  a  moment,"  of 
all  buffoons,  flatterers,  and  other  evil  company. 

Next  comes  Lawrence  the  Englishman.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pilgrims  whom  Dominic  saved  from 
death,  as  before  related.  By  many  he  is  called  Blessed 
Lawrence,  a  title  he  seems  to  have  deserved  by  his 
sanctity  and  his  gifts  of  prophecy  and  miracles.  Then 
there  was  Brother  Stephen  of  Metz,  a  Belgian,  "  a  man 
of  rare  abstinence,  the  frequent  macerator  of  his  own 
body,  and  of  burning  zeal  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  his 
neighbour ;"  and  Brother  John  of  Navarre,  whom  S. 
Dominic  had  brought  with  him  to  Toulouse  from  Rome, 
and  there  given  the  habit.  He  it  was  to  whom  S.  Domi 
nic  gave  the  celebrated  lesson  on  holy  poverty,  which  we 
shall  notice  in  its  proper  place.  "He  was  then  imper 
fect,"  says  his  biographer,  "but  afterwards  made  many 
journeys  with  S.  Dominic,  and  by  familiar  conversation 
with  him  learnt  how  to  be  a  saint,  which  indeed  he 
became."  He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  his  evidence 
on  the  canonization  of  the  holy  father.  Peter  of  Madrid 

*  Many  authors  tell  us,  that  "Dominic  the  little"  was  the  first 
Provincial  of  Lombardy,  and  afterwards  of  Spain;  and  that  lie  was 
likewise  called  "  Dominic  of  Segovia.  It  is  clear,  howerer,  from 
the  account  of  Michaele  Pio,  that  the  two  Dominies  were  distinct 
persons,  and  that  Dominic  of  Segovia."  the  Provincial  of  Lombardy, 
was  not  the  same  as  the  early  companion  of  the  .holy  patriarch  of 
his  order. 
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H  the  next  name,  bnt  we  find  no  particulars  of  hi-:  ]if<>. 
Tin-  two  citi/ens  of  Toulouse,  Peter  ( Vllani  and  Thomas] 
have  already  been  mentioned.  ( Meric  of  Normandy  was 
a  lay  brother,  and  accompanied  .Matthew  of  I'Yan'ce  to 
l^ns.  v.here  he  was  known  and  reverenced  for  his 
'^perfection  of  sanctity."  Lastly,  there  w;is  Mane/ 
Gasman,  S.  Dominic's  own  brother,  "a  man  of  o-reat 
contemplation,  zealous  t;,r  souls,  and  illustrious  for 
sanctity;''  the  only  one  of  the  sixteen  who  has  received 
the  solemn  beatification  of  the  Church.  He  had  a  irrcat. 
gift  of  preaching,  although  his  attraction  was  wholly  to 
contemplation.  Michaele  Pio  ..-ives  us  his  character  'in  a 
few  expressive  words:  -Above  all  things  he  loved  qniet 
and  solitude,  taking  most  deli-lit  in  a  contemplative  life, 
in  the  which  he  made  marvellous  profit;  and  in  living 
alone  with  (Jod  and  himself,  rather  than  with  others.  He 
had  the  ^  government  of  the  nuns  who  were  established 
Sincerity  and  simplicity  shone  in  him  above 
all  things;  and  many  miracles  declared  to  the  world  how 
dear  he  was  to  heaven.'' 

As  soon  as  the  little  council  of  IVouillc  had  concluded 

its    deliberations.    Dominic    returned   to    Toulouse.       There 

fresh  demonstrations    of   the    friendship  of   Fulk    awaited' 

Inm.      \\ith   the  consent   of  his   chapter   he  ma<le  him  the 

three  churches:   Saint    Komain   at   Toulouse,   and 

lw"    "tll(''->:    one    at     Pamiers,  and    another,  dedicated    to 

our  Lady,  near   L'uy-Laurens.      'I'hesi^  in  time  ha. I  each  a 

•onvent    attached    to    them;    but   that   of   S.    liomain  was 

commenced    immediately,    for     Peter    Cellini's    hou^e  was 

no   longer    adapted    to    their  increased   numbers.     A  very 

humble    cloister    was    therefore    built     contiguous    to    the 

<;'"".'-'-h.  and  over  it  were  placed  the  evils  of  the  brethren 

is  was  the  lir>t  monastery  of  the  order.       The  friars  left 

I     m     12.')2,    in    order    to    remove  to    a    lamer    and    more 

igmficent    buildinjj.       The    convent    of    s!    Komain   was 

I'lK'Ugli,    and    soon    completed;     the     brethren     went 

t    in    the  summer   of  the   same   year.    12U5;     and   the 

house  ol    Peter  (Vllani  became  the  future  residence  of  the 

J   H(jUI>ltMl-S. 

1'rcviou.s   to  hi,  la.,t    departure   to    Koine,  Dominic   h;.«l, 
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with  the  concurrence  of  his  brethren,  made  over  all  the 
lands  and  property  granted  to  him  and  his  brethren,  to 
the  nuns  of  Prouille.  Afterwards  lie  had  accepted,  as 
it  seems  a  little  reluctantly,  the  revenues  provided  by 
the  generosity  of  Fulk  of  Toulouse.  But  though  he 
himself  felt  attracted  towards  the  entire  observance  of 
poverty  in  its  strictest  form,  the  mendicity  which  was 
afterwards  made  a  law  of  the  order  was  not  among  those 
constitutions  drawn  up  at  Prouille  and  immediately 
adopted.  It  was  reserved  for  the  test  of  experience, 
and  for  future  deliberations.  Nevertheless  poverty  was 
scarcely  less  dear  to  Dominic  than  it  was  to  Francis;  he 
honoured  it  in  his  own  person,  and  was  vigorous  in  seeing 
it  observed  by  those  he  governed ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
every  detail  of  the  convent  of  S.  Romain  was  executed 
from  his  orders,  and  under  his  own  eye,  so  as  to  insure 
its  conformity  to  the  strictest  requirements  of  his  favourite 
virtue. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Dominic's  third  visit  to  Rome.  Confirmation  of  the  Order  by 
Honorious  III.  Dominic's  vision  in  S.  Peter's  lie  is  appointed 
master  of  the  Sacred  Palace.  Ugoliiio  of  Ostia. 

As  soon  as  the  convent  of  S.  Romain  had  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  brethren,  Dominic  prepared  to  return 
to  Rome,  to  lay  the  result  of  his  consultation  with  the 
other  brethren  before  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Before  he 
did  so,  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Innocent  III., 
which  took  place  at  Perugia  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  of 
the  election  on  the  day  following  of  Cardinal  Savilli  as  his 
successor,  under  the  title  of  Honorious  III.  This  seemed  in 
deed  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  the  young  order,  for  In 
nocent  had  been  a  sure  and  faithful  friend,  and  it  might  well 
cause  no  small  anxiety  to  have  to  treat  with  a  new  Pontiff 
for  the  confirmation  of  an  unknown  and  untried  institute. 
He,  however,  set  out,  leaving  Bertraud  of  Garrigues  to 
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jrovcni  the  convent  in  his  absence,  whilst  he  himself  made 

Ins  third  visit  to  the  Koman  capital.      He  arrived  there  in 

"with  oi  September,  and  lound  the  Pope  still   absent 

•rugm;    tills  caused   him  some  delay,  and  during  the 

utorval  he  lived  a  poor  and  unknown  life,  having  no  other 

cluing  at  n,^ht  than  in  the  Churches.      It  seemed  at  first 

many   difficulties    would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  sue 

liw  enterprise;   ior    the  new    Pontiff   was  en^ed 

111  v;    urns  troublesome  negotiations,  and  his  court  was  full 

Dominic's    resource  was  constant  praver  • 

and    iii   spite  of  all   obstacles    he  obtained    the    two    bulls 

the    foundation  of    the    order  of  the   L>2nd  of 

the  iollow,^  December.       The  confirmation  of  the  Order 

b-i*'T  X™.™.™**  at   thc  s;i'»  e  ^  S.   Francis 
•I""    time    in    Home;    and    by  very    many    the 
"ing  between   him  and  Dominic  is  said  to  have  taken 
-  period,    and    not  on    the  occasion  of   their 


^ 


Jlje    first    bull  given    by    Ilonorius    is    of  considerable 

grants  a  variety  of  privileges  and   immunities 

•»"1  <"'»finiW   tne  order  in   the  possessfon  of  all  the  lands,' 

unrhc  .    and    revenues  with  which   it   had  been  endowed 

ulk  and  other  benefactors.      The  second  bull  is  much 

»nd    we    insert    it    for    the   sake  of  a  remarkable 

-M.;n    winch   it   contains   prophetic  of  the   future   des- 

"  Honorius,   bisl-op,   servant  of  the 

servants   oi    God,    to  our  dear  son    Dominic,    prior    of   S 

'"-in    at    Toulouse,    and    to    your    brethren    who    have 

|hall  make  proi'ession  of  regular  life,  health  and 

benedictmn.     We,  considering  that  the  brethren 

^e  order  KiU  be  the  chains  of  the  faith  and  true 

lt9Jt*  "-f    //i:   "orld>  ^  confirm  the  order  in  all  its  lands 

1  possessions   present  and  to  come,  and  we  take  under 

goods  and  ri''htT-  B°VCrnmoilfc  thc  order  '^^  with  all  its 

tl    h  )VUS  ;,11  ,^Ulta  Sabin:i?  then  thc  apostolic  palace,  that 
tW     wo  bulls  were   ,iven  on  the  same  day.     InTdther 

whidi";!;]   lW?VCr',didnthc   HCW    order  receive  the  tiUe 

^  originally  given  to  it  bv  Innocent  III. 
ich  was  so  dear  to  Dominic,  that  of  Preachers.     In 
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a  third  bull,  however,  dated  the  2Gth  of  January,  1217, 
the  omission  is  made  up.    It  begins  as  follows : — "Honoring, 
bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  his  dear  son  the 
prior  and  brethren  of  S.  Remain,  Preachers  in  the  country 
of   Toulouse,   health    and    apostolic    benediction."     Mean 
while    Dominic,  whose  mission  at  Rome  was  accomplished 
as  soon    as    the    two    first   bulls    had   been    granted,    was 
anxious  to  return  to  Tou'louse,  but  was  detained  at  Rome 
by  the  command  of  the  Pontiff,  who  had  conceived  a  high 
esteem    and  affection  for  him.     Day  and  night,  therefore, 
he  commended  his  children  and    their  work  to  God,  and 
specially  in    those    watches    which   he    still    continued    to 
keep  in  the  churches,  which  were  his  only  lodging.     That 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  was  the  one  he  loved  the  best,  and  it 
was  whilst  fervently  praying  for  his  order  at  their  tomb, 
that    he    was    granted   a   second    vision  to  encourage  and 
console   him.    "This   was   the    appearance   of  the   apostles 
S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  first  of  whom  gave  him  a  staff, 
and   the   second  a  book,  saying   these   words:     "Go  and 
preach,  for  to  this  ministry  thou    art    called."     Then  he 
seemed  to  see  his  children    sent   forth   two  and  two  into 
the   world,  preaching   to    all   nations  the   word   of   God. 
Some  writers  add  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  seen  to  rest 
on  his  head  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  tongue,  and  that  from 
that  time  he  was  singularly  confirmed  in  grace,  and  freed 
from   many   temptations;    others,  that  he   ever  aftewards 
bore  about  with  him  the  book  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
Epistles  of   S.  Paul.      In    all  his   journeys,  _too,  he  con 
stantly  carried  a  stick,  an  unusual  thing  which  he  proba 
bly  did  in  memory  of  this  vision.     His  delay  at  Rome,  if 
tedious  to  himself,  was  greatly  profitable  to  others.      Lent 
found    him  still  there ;     and    during  that   holy  season^  he 
took  occasion  frequently  to  exercise  his  office  of  preaching. 
His  success  induced  the  Pope  to  appoint  him  to  explain 
the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  in  the   sacred  palace,    before  the 
court    and    cardinals.     An    ancient    author    of    the    noble 
house    of    Colonna,    himself    a    Dominican,   tells    us   that 
"  Many    came  from  all  parts  to  hear    him,  both  scholars 
and  doctors,  and  all  gave  him  the  title  of  Master."     Other 
authors,  among  whom  is  Flaminius,  relate  that  the  origin 
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"f   tl|is    •''I»I"»intniont    of  S.  Dominic    was   as   fbllow---      If,, 
v>;'%  lnrv    ';1.V-   gn-atly    displeased,    on    the    occasion    of    h; •• 
'  ;its   "'  t!l"  I-;-''--    «'  ""  the   fblluwcrs   of  the  cardinals 
;ill"llt     th(!     ante-chambers,     playing     a!     <r,me-     ,.f 
Chance,  whilst    their   masters   were  engage.fon  t he*  business 
n|     '  "'     <flmivli;     and    that     he    sussed     to    the     J'ope 
"'."•I1"'''    -""•     »"'.ms     couid    not     be    devised    fnr     enter- 
•'''"!        ,!ll:'m   religiously  and   usefully,  by   the  explanation 
"     t!".    ^l^res.      The    P,,p,,  ,,„,,,-„,,  't((   ,  |s   \.{^  Md 
on  himself,  and   instituted   t!ie  office  of  Master 
I    the    Sacred    Palace,   which   continues    even    to   our 'own 
.   and  is  always    conferred   on    one  of    the    Dominican 
•tiice  is  not    simply  a  titular  one;    its   duties 
'    considerable,    and   of    no    small    importance     including 
the    censorship  of  all   books    published   in    Rome;    and    its 
•>sor-  has    been    described    as    the    Pope's    theolo-ji.-n 
nctin--  as   his   domestic   adviser  in  all   matters  of  a  theolo 
gical   character. 

Another  of  thos-o  dear  and  honourable  friendships  whiVh 
so  embellish    the   life  of  Dominic,  was   formed   durin-  this 
t()    tll('     IJ()i"""    c.'ipital.        1'golino     Conti.    cardinal 
)stia,    and    afterwards    successor  to    Ilonorius 
'"''''•  the  title  ()f  fJrcjmry  IX..  already  the  friend  ami  pro- 
I-rancis  and  of  the    Friars  Elinor,  now  fir^t    m-ide 
tll°  .•"•'iuamtanee  of  his   brother  and   rival  in  sanctity        He 
•advanced  in  age,  but  a  man  of  warm   and   enthusiastic 
•|l"^;  who    ever  counted   the  close    personal   ties    which 
'•"'""I   him  to  those  two  great  men  as  among   the  -neatest 
•ivilegesof  his   Hie.      It    was   at    his   house 'that    Dominie 
another  younger   friend.  William   de   Montferrat.  who 
was    spending   Faster    with     !>iino,     Tho  charm    of  the 
;nnts   intercourse,  whi.-l,   indeed   seems  to  have  been  of  a 
very  peculiar   and   winning   kind,  so  captivated  him  that  he 
induced  to  take  the  habit  of  his  order.        He  has   |cf| 
-   the   account  of  the    whole   matter  in  his  own  words  :- 

"bout    sixteen  years,"    he   says,    "since    I    went'  to 

K"11!(;   t()  ;l"'»(1     I<«'"t     there,   and   the  present     Pope,   who 

then-  Bishop  of  (Mia.  received  me  into  his  house.      At 

that    time    Bn.tlier    Dominic,  the  ibunder  and  iirst  master 

"(    the  order  of  Preachers,  was    at    the    Roman  court,  and 
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often  visited  my  lord  of  Ostia.  This  pave  me  an  oppor 
tunity  of  knowing  him ;  his  conversation  pleased  me,  and 
I  began  to  love  him.  Many  a  time  did  we  speak  together 
of  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  own  souls,  and  those  of  all 
men.  I  never  spoke  to  a  man  of  equal  perfection,  or  one 
go  wholly  taken  up  with  the  salvation  of  mankind, 
although  indeed  I  have  had  intercourse  with  many  very 
holy  religious.  I  therefore  determined  to  join  him.  as 
one  of  his  disciples,  after  I  had  studied  theology  at  the 
university  of  Paris  for  two  years,  and  it  was  so  agreed  be 
tween  us  ;  and  also,  that  after  he  had  established  the 
future  discipline  of  his  brethren,  we  should  go  together  to 
convert,  first,  the  pagans  of  Persia  or  of  Greece,  and  then 
those  who  live  in  the  southern  countries."  Once  more  we 
find  here  the  key-note  of  Dominic's  soul,  the  salvation  of 
souls,  which  "wholly  took  him  up;"  and  how  large  and 
magnificent  wTas  that  thought  of  going  first  to  convert 
Persia  and  Greece,  and  then  on  to  the  southern  world  ! 
lie  had  the  very  soul  of  chivalry  under  his  friar's  tunic  ; 
and  AVC  can  well  imagine  the  charm  which  such  vast  and 
glowing  thoughts,  clothed  in  the  eloquence  which  was  all 
his  own,  must  have  exerted  over  the  minds  of  those  who 
listened  to  him.  He  endeavoured  also  to  persuade  Bar 
tholomew  of  Clusa,  archdeacon  of  Mascon  and  canon  of 
Chartres,  one  of  his  own  penitents,  to  enter  the  new  order, 
for  he  clearly  discerned  that  such  was  God's  vocation  to 
his  soul.  Bartholomew,  however,  turned  a  deaf  car  to  all 
he  said,  and  Dominic  predicted  that  many  things  would 
befall  him  in  consequence  of  his  resistance  to  grace,  which 
things,  he  himself  assures  us,  did  really  afterwards  happen 
to  him  ;  but  what  they  were  does  not  appear 

Among  the  incidents  of  his  life  at  Rome  during  this 
visit,  we  find  mention  of  several  active  works  of  mercy, 
both  spiritual  and  corporal.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city 
there  resided  at  that  time  certain  recluses,  commonly 
palled  Muratl  from  their  habitation.  They  were  a  com 
munity  of  hermits;  each  lived  in  a  poor  little  cell  separate 
one  from  the  other  ;  in  which  they  were  inclosed,  never 
leaving  them;  being  moved  to  this  singular  life  by  a  par 
ticular  spirit  of  mortification  and  solicitude.  Almost  every 


me 
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inornm-    after  celebrating   mass    and    reciting    the    I>u, 

'"'"'"'e  ^''«    t<>   visit    them,    conversing  with   them 
""  ^ubjccts,    and    exhorting   them    1,,    perseverance. 

*  al.so  accu>tomed  to   administer  to   them    the  sacra- 
"  "'    I*"'""*    and    the   eueharist,   and    was,    in    short 
would    bo    now    called    their    dim-tor.       \\'h(M,    ll(,t 
nj'-a-;1:1     IM    t1"'-'    Duties,   or    in    the    public    exercise    oi 
••  he  was  to   be   found   in   the   churches,  where  ho 
spent  his.  ni-hts. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

",      H(J-      "r   disperses   the   Connnnnit  \-  of 
ill-ess  lo  the  people  of  Lan-'Uedoc. 


IT  was   not   until  the  .May  of  1217.  that  Dominic  was 
'    return   to    Toulouse.      Jlis    return   was    very    wel 
come  to  his  children;   yet  their  joy  was,  if  we  may   so   say, 
;obered,  when,  almost    immediately  (>M    his   arrival, 
gathering  them   together    and   addressing  to  them  a 
<'"t    exhortation   on    the   manner  of   life  to  which   they 
1    pledged,  he   announced    his    intention   of    break- 
.httle   community   as   yet    but   just    formed,  and 
s   members   to  different   countries.       The    plan 
vmed  the   height    of  imprudence;    all   joined   in    blamin<> 
"•    »'"!     endeavouring    to     dissuade    him    iVom    it.       lJ,n 
,   "!"m"'    u'as    iiH'X<>rable;     the   vishm    which    he   had    seen 
tl;<1  l'""!'  of  the  apostles  was  fresh  in    his  eye;    their 
Vou'1'    -Vrt     >"!lll<lt'd    in     his    ear.       J-'nlk    ,,jf   Toulouse      I  )<- 
tlbrt,  the   archbi.xhop  of  Narbonnc,  and   even    his 'own 
e"mpamons,    ui-ged   him    to   pause,  but    nothing   would   stir 
<•">"  In*  purjK.se.      -  My  1,-nls   and    fathers,"  he   said, 
'  I']"-1'   "'".    lor    1     know    very    well    what     1     am 
He   felt    that  their  vocation  was  not  to  one  phce 
'  l'-r  ail  nations;    not   lor   themselve,s   alone,    but    ior    thii 
Church  and  the  wi.rld.      "Tim  seed,"  he  said.  -  will  fructify 
sown;   it  will  ut  moulder  if  you  hoard  it  up.''      ^'ome 
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little  time  lie  gave  them  to  consider  if  they  could  stibmit 
to  his  determination,  with  the  alternative  otherwise  of 
abandoning  the  order.  JJiit  his  followers,  whatever  had 
been  their  feelings  on  the  subject,  had  too  profound  a 
veneration  for  his  person  and  character  to  oppose  their 
judgments  to  his.  and  soon  yielded  the  point.  The  event 
showed  how  entirely  his  resolution  had  been  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  God. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  'preparation  which  he  made  for  this 
dispersion  of  his  children,  he  showed  how  great  was  his 
anxiety  for  the  preservation  among  them  of  the  observ 
ance  and  spirit  of  their  rule.  The  convent  of  Tonlouse 
he  designed  to  be  the  model  which  was  to  be  followed  in 
all  later  foundations,  and  made  several  regulations  to  ren 
der  it  more  perfect  in  its  arrangements.  He  thought  it 
well  that  the  bretheru  should  from  time  to  time  meet  to 
gether  for  mutual  counsel  and  encouragement.  With 
this  idea  he  caused  two  large  additional  rooms  to  be  built, 
one  lor  containing  the  habits  of  the  community,  the  other 
for  the  brethren  to  assemble  in;  for  until  now  they,  like 
the  Cistercians,  had  had  no  rooms  but  their  cells  and  the 
refectory.  These  two  additions  to  their  little  convent 
added  materially  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  were  to  be 
left  to  inhabit  it,  and  were  doubtless  the  more  welcome 
to  them  as  proofs  of  the  watchful  thoughtfulness  of  their 
father.  lie  was  very  earnest  in  enjoining  upon  them  the 
strict  observance  of  that  part  of  8.  Austin's  rule  which 
forbids  all  private  appropriation  of  the  smallest  article. 
Even  in  the  church  itself  lie  desired  that  the  spirit  of 
holy  poverty  should  never  be  forgotten  ;  and  though  he 
constantly  insisted  on  it«  being  kept  a  mirror  of  cleanli 
ness,  yet  he  forbade  all  elegancies  and  curiosities,  and 
even  ordered  that  the  sacred  vestments  should  not  be 
made  of  silk.  As  to  the  cells  of  the  brethren,  the 
poverty  he  enjoined  was  absolute  :  a  little  cane  bedstead, 
and  a  miserable  bench  were  the  only  furniture  he  allowed. 
They  had  no  doors,  in  order  that  the  superior  might 
always  be  able  to  see  the  brethren  as  he  passed  along; 
the  dormitory  resembled,  as  closely  as  possible,  that  of 
an  hospital. 
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Ble-.'-rd  Jordan  tells  us.  that  it  was  whilst  engaged  in 
th<-se  n-nlations.  that  tin-  holy  father  had  tin-  vision  which 
f.ivtnld  to  him  the  death  of  the  Count  DC  Mont  fort.  !!•• 
s'.-rmed  to  sco  an  immense  tree,  in  whose  brandies  ;i 
Lrreat  <jMantitv  of  birds  had  taken  refuse;  tlie  tree  was 
luxuriant  and  beantii'nl.  and  spread  mil  its  arms  over  tin; 
earth  :  suddenly  it  fell,  and  ihe  birds  all  took  flight,  and 
Dominic  was  LMVCII  to  understand,  that  this  represented 
(he  fail  (A'  him  \vho  had  been  known  in  a  special  manner 
as  the  protretor  and  >l  lather  of  the  poor.'1  This  was 
accomplished  in  the  following  year,  when  the  two  Uav- 
nMiids  retrained  ])ossession  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Count 
de  Montfort  i'ell  at  the  sii'ire  <>f  that  city.  it  is  probahle 
that  lii-  knowledge  oi'  the  approaching  reiurn  of  war 
hastened  Dominie  in  the  execution  of  liis  designs,  lie, 
fixed  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  i'or  the  assembly  of  ;;!!. 
his  brethren  at  Notre  Dame  de  1'rouillc,  previous  to 
th.'ir  departure  i'or  their  different  missions;  and  thc.-e 
missions  were  to  include  Paris,  Bologna,  Koine,  the  two 
convents  of  Toulouse  and  Pnmtlle.  and  Spain  ;  whilst  he 
himself  was  Irtturj;  his  beard  (_rro\v,  with  the  intention, 
when  tiling  were  fairlv  ]>ut  in  train  in  Huropc'.  of  setting 
out  to  the  conniries  of  the  infidels.  And  all  this  was  to 
b'(  accomplished  with  sixteen  followers  f  such  was  the 
lar.:'eness  oi'  Dominic's  confidence  in  God. 

();i  the  apjiointed  dav,  the  little  compi'.ny  all  met  to 
kee;>  the  festival  of  the  Assumption  with  an  uniiHial 
s-olemniiv  in  the  church  of  their  mother-house  of  Prouiii". 
it  nru-t  have  been  a  deeplv  tiuicliinir  speciacle  to  all 
present,  and  to  Dominic,  himself  one  of  profound  and 
singular  emotion.  (ircat  numbers  of  ])ersons  i'roin  the, 
snrroiindiiiLj  conntrv,  who  knew  the  circumstance.s  whirh 
had  irathei'fd  the  brethren  together,  came  to  witness  the 
('••remony  of  the  day;  amoii'j:  them  v.as  .De  .Monti' n 
liinisi-lf.  and  several- prelates,  all  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
!i;ial  determination  oi  S.  Dominic-  as  to  the  destination  of 
hi-  little  lim-k.  It  was  he  him-eif  \\  ho  ofi'ered  the  ll.ilv 
S  I'-rilic".  and  who.  still  habited  in  the  sacred  vestm 
pre  :ch'.-d  to  the  a-M-mlilcd  andiein1:.'  in  Inniiiiaire  some 
of  wiii-.-li  i-  still  jireserved  to  us.  Vv'e  are  compelled, 
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from  the  severity  of  his  tone,  to  draw  conclusions  un- 
favourable  to  the  people  of  Languedoc;  for  it  was  them 
whom  he  thus  addressed :  "  Now  for  many  years  past/'' 
he  said,  "have  I  sounded  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
your  ears,  by  my  preaching,  my  entreaties,  and  my 
prayers,  and  with  tears  in  my  eyes.  But,  as  they  are 
wont  to  say  in  my  country,  the  stick  must  be  used  when 
blessings  are  of  no  avail.  Lo  !  princes  and  rulers  will 
raise  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  against  you;  and 
woe  be  unto  you  !  they  will  kill  many  by  the  sword,  and 
lay  the  lands  desolate,  and  overthrow  the  walls  of  your 
cities,  and  all  of  you  will  be  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  so 
you  will  come  to  see,  that  where  blessings  avail  not,  the 
stick  will  avail.''  These  dismal  announcements  were  too 
truly  fulfilled  when  the  army  of  the  French  king  was 
sent  against  the  people  of  Toulouse  ;  and  they  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  evils  under  which  the  unhappy  country 
had  so  long  laboured  had  produced  an  effect  which  not 
even  the  twelve  years  labour  of  an  apostle  had  been  able 
to  counteract  :  it  was  a  solemn  farewell  which  framed 
itself,  almost  unintentionally,  into  words  of  prophetic 
warning.  He  then  turned  to  his  own  brethren,  and 
reminded  them  of  the  first  origin  of  their  order,  the  end 
for  which  it  was  instituted,  and  the  duties  to  which  they 
stood  pledged.  Above  all,  he  exhorted  them  to  confidence 
in  God,  and  a  great  and  unflinching  courage,  always  to 
prepare  for  wider  and  wider  fields  of  labour,  and  to  be 
ready  to  serve  the  Church,  in  whatever  way  they  might 
be  called  to  work  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  heretics, 
or  infidels.  His  words  had  an  extraordinary  effect  on 
those  who  listened  ;  any  lingering  feelings  of  dissatis 
faction  they  might  have  felt  were  dispelled  by  this 
appeal  to  the  heroism  of  their  natures.  Like  soldiers 
harangued  by  a  favourite  leader  on  the  battle-field,  they 
seemed  all  kindled  with  a  spark  of  his  own  chivalrous 
ardour,  and  were  impatient  to  be  led  on  to  the  enterprise 
which  awaited  them. 

But  another  ceremony  yet  remained  to  be  performed. 
When  Dominic  had  concluded  his  address,  the  sixteen 
brethren  knelt  before  him,  and  made  their  solemn  vows 
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in    his    hands,   binding   themselves    to    the    three   obligations 
of  the  religious  state;    for  until  then   they  had   been   bound 
t"    him    by   no   other    tie   than    their   own   will.       The   nuns 
of   I'nmille.    iu    like   manner,   all    made   their   profession   on 
the  same  day,  adding  the  fourth  vow  of  inclosiire.      When 
this  ceremony  was   over,  he   declared   to   each  of   them   the 
quarter    to   which    they   were   dotined.        The   two    fathers, 
who    had    until   then    had    the    direction   of    the   convent   of 
J'rouille.  were  to  remain   there  as  before,  whilst   i'etcr  Cel- 
lani  and   Thomas  of  Toulouse  were  to  continue  at  S.'Ko- 
main.      A  larire  section  of  his  little  company  were  appointed 
for   the   establishment  of    the  order   in    Paris ;     these   were 
Matthew   of    France.   Bertrand,  Oderic,    Manez   the  saint's 
brother,   with    .Michel    Fabra    and    John    of   Navarre,   the 
last   of  whom  had  but    just    received  the    habit,   and    our 
own  countryman  Lawrence.       Stephen  of  .Metz  ho  reserved 
as   his  own  companion,  and  the  four  remaining  Spaniards 
were   sent    to   Spain.       Before   they  separated   to   their   dif 
ferent  parts.  Dominic  determined  to  provide  for  the  future 
government   of  the  order  in  case  of  his  death  or  removal, 
for   lie   still  cherished  the  secret  design   of  himself  depart 
ing  for  the  countries  of   the  iniidels,   and  finding  perhaps 
a    martyr's    crown    anion<r    them.       It   was   the   old   dream 
planned    so   lon.ir  auo  with    Dieiro  of   Azevedo.    and    never 
laid  a.-ide.      lie  therefore  desired  them   to   make  a  canoni 
cal    election   anion-'   themselves    of    some    one   who    should 
govern   the   order   in    his   absence,   or   in  case  of  his  death. 
Their  choice  fell  on    Matthew  of  France,  who  received  tin- 
title  of  AMmt.  a  designation  never  continued  in  the  order; 
after    his   death   the   brethren  were  content  with    the   title 
of  Must.r   for    him  who   held    the    chief   authority,  whilst 
the     other    superiors    were    called    priors    and    sub-priors, 
names  chosen  as   be.-t  befit  thur  the  humility  of  their   state. 
This  election    bein-_r   finished,    Dominic   committed   the   bull 
of  confirmation    to    the   keeping  of    the   new   abln>t.  that    it 
miuht   be  solemnly  published  in  the  capital  of  France,  and 
u.-ive   them   a   parting  exhortation   to    keep   their   vows,  and 
be   dili<_rent    in    founding    convents,   preaching    Hod's-  word, 
and   following  their  studies;    and   so   dismi.-sed   them  with 
his  blessintr. 


-, 
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One  of  them,   and   one    only,  showed   evident   signs   of 
reluctance  to  obey.      This  was  the  newly-clothed  brother, 
John  of  Navarre.      He  strongly  shared  in  the  sentiments 
of    those    ecclesiastics  who    solemnly  condemned   the   holy 
patriarchs  for  imprudence.       He  ventured,  before  depart 
ing,  to  ask  for  a  little  money  for  his  expenses  on  the  way. 
The   request   seemed    reasonable ;    but   Dominic's    discern 
ment  saw  clearly  the   secret   fee-lings  of   distrust  and  dis 
content  which    prompted    it.      He    sharply  reproved  him, 
and   set   before    him   the   example   of   the   disciples  whom 
their  Lord  sent  forth,  "having  neither  scrip  nor  purse:" 
then,  quickly  exchanging  severity  fo^the  paternal  tender 
ness  which  was  more  natural  to  him.  he  threw  himself  at 
his  feet,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  besought  him  to  lay 
aside    his    cowardly  fears,  and    to    arm    himself   with    a 
generous  trust  in  God's  Providence.     But  John  still  con 
tinuing   stubborn    in    his  view,   and   unconvinced  of   the 
practicability  of    travelling   two    hundred    miles   without 
funds,  Dominic   desired   them  to  give  him  twelve  pence, 
and  then  dismissed  him. 

We  are  told  that  some  Cistercians  who  were  present 
expressed  their  surprise  i:i  no  measured  terms,  that  he 
should  send  out  these  ignorant,  unlettered  boys  to  preach 
and  teach;  their  criticism  was  something  more  than  free, 
it  was  even  contemptuous.  Dominic  bore  the  officious 
remarks  with  the  equanimity  which  he  never  failed  to 
exhibit  on  such  occasions,  the  virtue  for  which  the  Church 
has  so  worthily  designated  him  ':the  rose  of  patience." 
'•What  is  it  you  say,  my  brothers,"  he  replied  with  his 
accustomed  sweetness;  ''are  you  not  a  little  like  the 
Pharisees  ?  I  know,  nay  I  am  certain,  that  these  '  boys' 
of  mine  will  go  and  come  back  safe,  but  it  will  not  be  so 
with  yours."  As  for  himself,  when  his  little  flock  was 
dispersed,  he  still  lingered  awhile  at  Toulouse,  and.  be 
fore  he  left,  he  gave  another  token  of  his  disinterestedness 
and  magnanimity.  The  two  brethren  of  8.  llomain  be 
came  entangled  in  some  disputes  with  the  procurators  of 
the  bibhop's  court,  about  the  portion  of  tithes  granted  to 
the  order  by  Fulk  of  Toulouse.  Dominic  settled  the 
matter  by  causing  an  instrument  to  be  executed  in  ac- 
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o<;rdai'ce  \vidi  til-1  views  of  the  procurator,  without  further 
controversy;  this  paper  is  dated  the  llth  of  September, 
lL'17.  llf  K'i't  i!ir  Italy  soon  after  its  execution,  but  not 
nil  In1  li.id  received  several  lu'W  sons  into  his  order; 
a  mo  n  :M  the-e  were  1'oiicio  Samatan,  afterwards  the 
loimder  of  the  convent  of  Bayonnc ;  llaymoud  Faliran.i, 
a  in  .hit-  id'  the  neighbourhood,  and  successor  to  Fulk  in 
the  bi.-hnpric  of  Toulouse;  and  Arnold  oi'  Toulouse,  first 
prior  of  the  convent  of  Lvons.  From  this  time  we  shall 
not  have  much  occasion  to  speak  of  Lauguedoc ;  Ibr,  in 
following  the  i'n tare  course  of  S.  Dominic's  life,  we  shall  bo 
led  forward  to  other  countries;  the  bright  star  which  had 
risen  in  Spain,  and  spent  its  lon^  meridian  in  France,  was 
to  shed  it:;  setting  splendour  over  the  lields  of  Italv. 

Simon  de  Monilort  perished  the  following  year  muler 
the  walls  of  Toulouse,  as  foreseen  by  Dominic.  His  death, 
like  his  life,  was  that  of  a  brave  and  Christian  knight. 
The  victorious  arms  of  the  two  Raymonds  had  stripped 
him  of  the  Lireater  part  of  the  provinces  with  which  lie 
had  been  invested;  and.  urLivd  to  a  last  ellbrt  ibr  their 
recovery,  he  laid  sieiie  to  Toulouse  with  a  ibrce  wholly 
unequal  to  the  enterprise.  It  was  sunrise  on  the  25th  of 
June,  when  word  was  brought  him  of  an  ambuscade  of  the 
enemy.  lie  received  the  message  with  tranquillity;  and 
arming  himself  with  his  usual  composure,  he  went  to  hear 
mass  before  ^oinjj;  to  the  field.  Another  despatch  arrived 
in  the  middle  of  the  ceremony;  they  had  attacked  his 
machines  of  war,  would  he  not  hasten  to  their  defence? 
••  Leave  me!"  was  his  reply,  ••  I  stir  not  till  I  have  seen  the 
sacrament  of  mv  redemption !''  Vet  once  avjain  anoth-T 
messenger  ru>hed  into  the  church;  the  troops  could  hold 
out  no  longer;  he  would  surely  come  to  their  aid.  lie 
turned  to  the  speaker  with  a  stern  and  melancholy  air: 
••  1  will  not  u'o,"  he  said,  "till  1  have  seen  my  Saviour.'' 
He  knew  his  la>t  hour  wa<  at  hand;  the  sadness  of  deep 
disappointment  was  in  his  heart,  but  he  siirelv  made  that 
day  a  solemn  oflcrin*^  and  roiLi'nation  to  (md  of  tin1  hie 
who-e  human  hopes  had  i'ailed.  ^Vhe-n  the  pr'h'.-t  elevated 
the  sacred  host,  De  Montiort  knelt,  and  uttered  the  words 
k' ..\tutc  tliiinttix.  Then  he  went  out  to  the  scene  of 
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combat.  His  presence  had  its  wonted  eficct  on  his  fol 
lowers,  as  well  as  on  his  enemies.  The  men  of  Toulouse 
fled  back  to  the  city,  pursued  by  the  victorious  crusaders ; 
but  a  stone  from  the  wall  struck  their  gallant  leader  to 
the  ground;  and  smiting  his  breast  with  his  hand,  ho 
expired,  recommending  his  soul  to  God,  and  with  the 
name  of  Mary  on  his  lips. 

Ills  friendship  towards  the  order  of  Friars  Preachero 
survived  in  his  family.  One  of  his  daughters,  .Amice,  or, 
as  the  Italians  sweetly  name  her,  Aniicitia,  the  wife  of 
the  Seigneur  de  Joigny,  bore  so  peculiar  a  love  to  the 
children  of  Dominic  that  she  used  all  her  endeavours  to 
induce  her  only  son  to  take  the  habit.  lie,  however,  fol 
lowed  the  army  of  S.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Land ;  but  whilst 
detained  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  lie  was  taken  with  a 
mortal  sickness,  and  on  his  death-bed,  remembering  his 
mother's  prayers,  he  sent  for  the  friars  and  received  the 
habit  from  their  hands.  When  the  tidings  were  brought 
her,  she  gave  thanks  to  God,  and  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  resolved  to  enter  the  order  herself.  She  was 
constantly  repeating  the  words,  "  If  I  cannot  be  a  Friar 
Preacher,  I  will  at  least  be  one  of  their  sisters;1'  and  she 
succeeded,  after  much  opposition,  in  founding  the  content 
of  Montaign,  where  she  herself  took  the  habit,  and  died 
in  odour  of  sanctity  about  the  year  12'] 5. 

Toulouse,  the  nursery  of  the  Dominican  order,  con 
tinued  to  be  closely  linked  with  its  history  for  many  a 
year,  though  after  the  death  of  De  Montfort  we  hear  less 
of  the  triumphs  of  its  champions  than  of  the  sufferings  of 
its  martyrs.  Among  these  we  find  some  hardly  to  be 
passed  over  without  notice,  such  as  the  blessed  Francis 
of  Toulouse,  one  of  the  first  who  received  the  habit,  and 
whom  Taegius  calls  one  of  the  most  intrepid  preachers  of 
his  time :  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heretics,  who  tor 
mented  him  in  every  way  that  more  than  pagan  barbarity 
could  suggest ;  but  he  preached  through  it  all,  and  pro 
claimed  the  Catholic  faith.  Then  they  plaited  a  crown  c  f 
thorns,  and  placed  it  on  his  head;  and  Francis  received  it 
joyfully,  counting  himself  unworthy  to  be  made  partaker 
in  one  of  the  sufferings  of  his  Lord ;  and  still,  as  the  blool 
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Streamed  down  hi-  face,  "he  confessed  and  denied  not/' 
but  boldly  piviched  the  word  of  (iod.  and  the  faith  of 
His  Church.  Then  they  shot  him  to  death  with  arrows; 
and  so,  standing  like  Sebastian  with  his  lace  to  hU  ene 
mies  and  with  that  glorious  crown  upon  his  brow,  he 
went  to  Chri.-t.  This  was  in  lljtiil;  a  few  years  previou.-iv 
Toulouse  had  witnessed  the  confcs>ion  oi'  others  of  the 
William  of  Montpcllier  and  his 
all  of  the  convent  of  Toulouse, 
and  Count  Raymond,  the  sucee--or  to  the  dominions  and 
the  heresy  oi'  the  Raymond  of  Dominies  time,  enraged  at 
their  boldness  and  success  ainoiiiz;  his  subjects,  tried  first 
to  starve  them-  into  submission.  He  <i'ave  orders  that 
none,  under  pain  of  death,  should  brinu-  any  meat  or  drink 
to  the  coin-cut,  or  hold  any  communication  with  it,  and 
posted  guards  about  its  boundaries  to  see  his  orders  en- 
torced.  But  anirels  set  his  guards  at  defiance,  and  we're 
seen  proinu  to  and  fro  with  provisions,  so  that  no  man 
durst  hinder  them.  Then  he  drove  them  from  the  town, 
stripped  them  of  all  thinirs  they  possessed,  and  condemned 
their  houses  to  lie  burned:  this  did  not  disturb  them:  they 
went  on  their  way.  sin^im:  the  Creed  and  the  X-'//v 
Rfcjinn  with  joyful  countenances  as  they  left  the  city 
pite<.  Hut  though  forced  to  retire,  they  soon  returned  to 
the  province,  and  everywhere  carried,  as  before,  the  li^ht 
of  truth  anion.j-  the  people;  so  that  in  \'l\'l  Jlaymond 
determined  on  yet  more  violent  measures.  Heinn1  then 
at  hi<  country  house  of  A  vignette,  and  seated  at  his  ease 
at  the  window  of  his  private  room.  William,  with  ten  other 
companions,  some  of  his  own  order,  some  of  that  of  the 
Friars  Minors,  were  brought  before  him.  and  severely  tor 
tured  in  various  ways:  Raymond  looking  on  and  enjoying 
the  scene.  And  whilst  his  eves  were  satisfied  with  the 
spectacle  of  their  sulTerinirs,  there  was  not  wanting;  music 
for  his  ears,  if  indeed  it  were  of  a  kind  that  such  a  soul 
a-  his  could  understand.  I'nder  the  very  knives  of  their 
torturers,  the  dyinir  martyrs  raised  a  sweet  harmony  with 
their  failing  breath:  they  san-  clear  and  loud  the  canticle 
7'  It' nut.  and  taught  their  murderers,  even  with  their 
expiring  voices,  that  the  triumph  of  that  hour  belonged 
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to  their  victims,  and  not  to  them.     This  happened  on  the 
vigil  of  the  Ascension,  1242. 


CHAPTER  XII 

Dominic's  fourth  visit  to  Rome.     Ilis  mode  of  travelling:. 

THE  October  of  the  year  1217  saw  Dominic  crossing 
the  Alps  on  foot,  for  the  fourth  time,  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
in  company  with  Stephen  of  Metz.  A  considerable  ob 
scurity  haiiirs  over  this  journey.  According  to  an  ac- 
count'scnt  to  Rome  by  the  fathers  of  the  convent  of  SS. 
John  and  Paul  at  Venice,  it  was  at  that  city  that  he  first 
stopped,  having.  as  it  is  said,  the  intention  of  carrying  out 
the  design  already  spoken  of,  namely,  to  embark  for  the 
East,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Saracens  in  the  Holy 
Land.  Whilst  there  he  preached  publicly  on  several  oc 
casions,  with  such  effect  that  several  of  the  inhabitants 
demanded  the  habit,  and  the  authorities  of  the  Republic 
granted  to  him  and  these  new  brethren  the  little  oratory 
of  8.  Daniel.  The  words  of  this  document  are  as  fol 
lows:  _  "In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1217,  the  holy  father 
Dominic  came  to  Venice  with  a  few  other  brethren,  and 
received  from  the  Republic  the  oratory  then  called  S. 
Daniel,  but  which  after  his  canonization  was  called  the 
chapel  of  S.  Dominic,  and  since  the  year  1507,  down  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  called  the  chapel  of  Rosary. 
In  this  oratory,  which  was  at  first  very  small,  S.  Dominic 
erected  a  little  convent  for  his  brethren,  and  in  the  place 
now  called  the  novitiate  may  still  be  seen,  in  the  windows 
and  walls,  the  remains  of  this  ancient  fabric."  Whether 
indeed  this  relation  may  be  trusted,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  foundation  of  the  convent  at  Venice,  seems  a  matter 
of  doubt;  yet  there  appears  every  probability  that  the 
saint  did  visit  the  city  at  that  time  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  the  Holy  Land;  an  intention  which,  it  is 
well  known,  he  entertained  whilst  yet  at  Toulouse.  "What 
the  circumstances  were  which  induced  him  to  abandon  it 
does  not  appear  ;  nor  is  there  any  certain  account  preserved 
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of  his  manner  of  passing  tin  months  which  intervened 
between  his  departure  from  Toulouse  and  his  arrival  at 
Home  at  the  close  of  the  year  llilT.  We  find,  however, 
that  he  stopped  at  Milan  oil  his  way,  and  was  there 
courteously  entertained  by  the  Canons  Henular  of  San 
Naxario.  who  received  him  as  one  of  their  own  order,  for 
'"'  "'id  his  brethren  still  wore  the  Augustiniaii  habit; 
nor  did  they  change  it  until  alter  the  vi-iou  granted  to 
Blessed  Reginald,  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on. 

In  default  of  exact  details  concerning  this  fourth  jour 
ney  to  Home,  we  will  present  our  readers  with  the  picture 
which  has  been  so  faithfully  left  us  of  Dominic's  mode  of 
performing  all  his  journeys,  and  leave  them  by  its  means 
to  fill  up  the  blank,  and  to  follow  him  thus  in  their  mind's 
eye  as  he  crossed  the  Alps  on  foot  and  made  his  way 
through  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  and.  as  some  have  not 
he-itated  to  add.  through  the  valleys  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Tyrol,  preaching  as  he  went.  It  will  help  us  to  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  and  set  him  before 
us  with  a  ui'ire  personal  reality,  as  we  enter  on  the  mo,-;t 
important  period  of  his  life. 

Dominie  always  travelled  on  foot,  with  a  little  bundle 
on  his  -boulder  and  a  stick  in  his  hand.  As  soon  as  he 
U;1S  :|  li'tle  out  of  the  towns  and  villages  through  which 
he  passed,  he  would  stop  and  take  off  his  shoes,  perform 
ing  the  rest  of  his  journey  barefoot,  however  rough  and 
bad  the  road-  mi-ht  be.  If  a  sharp  stone  or  thorn  en 
tered  his  feet,  he  would  turn  to  his  companions  with  that 
cheerful  and  joyous  air  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him. 
••iiid  say,  ••  This  is  penance,''  and  such  kind  of  sufferings 
v»ere  a  particular  pleasure  to  him.  Coming  once  to  a 
place  covered  with  sharp  flints,  he  said  to  his  companion. 
Brother  .Bonvi.-i.  "Ah!  inferable  wretch  that  I  was.  I 
was  once  obliged  to  put  on  my  shoes  in  passing  this  spot/' 
"\\liy  so?"  said  the  brother.  "Because  it  had  rained 
so  much,''  replied  Dominic.  He  would  never  let  his  com 
panions  help  to  carry  his  bundle,  though  they  often  beu«red 
hi"!  to  suffer  them  to  do  so.  When  he  looked  down  from 
the  heights  which  they  were  descendin-1.  OUT  any  country 
or  city  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  he  would  pause, 
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and  look  earnestly  at  it,  often  weeping  as  lie  thought  of 
the  miseries  men  suffered  there,  and  of  the  offences  they 
committed  against  God.  Then,  as  he  pursued  his  journey 
and  drew  nearer  he  would  put  on  his  shoes,  and,  kneel 
ing  down,  wrould  pray  that  his  sins  might  not  draw  down 
on  them  the  chastisement  of  Heaven.  For  there  was  in 
his  character  a  singular  mixture  of  that  frank  and  joyous 
bonhomie,  so  invariably  to  he  found  in  a  high  arid 
chivalrous  mind,  with  the  tenderness  of  a  melancholy 
which  had  in  it  nothing  morose,  but  was  rather  the  con 
sequence  of  a  profound  reverence  for  the  purity  of  God, 
the  outrages  against  Whom,  as  they  hourly  came  before 
him,  were  felt  with  an  exquisite  sensibility.  He  seldom 
looked  about  him,  and  never  when  in  towns  or  other 
places  where  he  was  not  alone.  His  eyes  were  generally 
cast  down,  and  he  never  seemed  to  notice  anything 
curious  or  remarkable  on  the  way.  If  he  had  to  pass  a 
river  he  would  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  then  enter 
it  without  hesitation,  and  was  always  the  first  to  ford  it. 
If  it  rained,  or  any  other  discomfort  disturbed  him  on  the 
road,  he  encouraged  his  companions,  and  would  begin 
singing  in  a  loud  voice  his  favourite  hymn,  the  Ave 
Marls  StcMa,  or  the  Vcni  Creator.  More  than  once  at  his 
word  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  swollen  rivers  were  passed 
without  difficulty. 

He  constantly  kept  the  fasts  and  abstinences  of  his 
rule,  and  the  silence  prescribed  by  the  constitutions 
until  prime;  and  this  silence  he  insisted  on  being  also 
observed  by  the  others ;  though,  as  regarded  the  fasts 
and  abstinences  he  was  indulgent  in  dispensing  with 
them  for  the  brethren  whilst  they  were  travelling;  an 
indulgence  he  never  extended  to  himself.  Then,  as  they 
went  along,  he  would  beguile  the  way  with  talking  of  the 
things  of  God,  or  he  instructed  his  companions  in  points 
of  spiritual  doctrine,  or  read  to  them  ;  and  this  kind  of 
teaching  he  enjoined  on  the  other  brethren  when  tra 
velling  with  younger  companions.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  was  used  to  say,  "  Go  on  before,  and  let  us  each  think 
a  little  of  our  Divine  Lord."  This  was  the  signal  that 
he  wished  to  be  left  to  silent  meditation.  At  such  times 
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he     would     remain     behind,    to    escape     observation,    and 
w-.uld    very    soon    begin    to    pray    aloud,    with    tears   and 
sighs,  losing   all    thought  of  the   road   he  was  following,  or 
the    po»ible  presence  of  others.      Sometimes   they    had   to 
turn  back  and  search    ii.r   him,  and   would   find   him   kneel 
ing    in    some   thicket    or    lonely    place   without   seeming    to 
]ear    wolves    or    other    dangers.       The    dread    of   personal 
danger    indeed    firmed    no    part    of   Dominic's    character. 
Hi-     cxurage.     though     always     passive,     was     essentially 
heroic.      Over    and    over    again    he    had   been    exposed    to 
the     assaults    of    his    enemies,    and    warned    of   their    in 
tentions    against    his  life  ;    hut    such    things   never   so  much 
as   made   him    change   his   road    and    alter  the  plan  of  his 
journey   in    any  particular;   IK;  always  treated  the  subject 
with   silent   indifference.       When    his    prayers  were  ended, 
his   brethren,   who  often  watched    him   on    such  occasions 
would  see  him  take  out   his  favourite  book  of  the  gospels' 
and.  iirst.   making  the  sign   of  the   cross,  pursue   his   road, 
reading  and   meditating    to    himself.       However    long    and 
fatiguing  was  the   day's  journey,    it  never    prevented    him 
Iroiu    saying    Mass     every    morning    whenever    there    was 
;1    ehurch    to    be    found:    and    most   frequently    he   would 
not    merely    say    but   sing  it  ;   for    he  was   one  who  never 
spared    hi<   voice    or    strength    in    the    divine  offices.       We 
are    e-m.-tantly    reminded  of   the    heartiness   of   the  royal 
psahnist.  in    the   character    left    us    of    Dominic's   devotion. 
"  1  will   Hug   to    the    Lord   with   all   my  strength.''   was  the 
language  of  David;    "I  will   sing   to   the  Lord   as  long  as 
1  have  any  being."       And  Dominie  had  no   indulgence   for 
any  indolence  or  self  sparing   in   the  praises  of  God.      He 
always  rendered  Him  the  sacrifice,   not   of  his   heart   onlv, 
'l!lt    "f    hi>   lips;    and  called  on   all  his   companions    to    do 
'he  same,  for  he  felt  it  a   good   and  joyful  thing  to   praise 
the  lj<>rd. 

Tt    must    1)0    acknowledged,   that    his    wonderful    bodily 


constitution  was  no  little  assistance  in  this  matter  to  the 
fervour  of  his  Soul.  In  his  animal  nature,  no  less  than 
in _  the  cast  of  his  mind,  there  was  much  of  the  gallant 
M'int  "f  a  soldier  ;  he  never  felt  that  fatigue,  or  in 
disposition,  or  other  little  ailments  and  difficulties,  could 
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be  an  excuse  for  doing  less  for  God.      Therefore  when  he 
stopped  for  the  night  at  some  religious  house,  which   he 
always    preferred    doing   when    it  was  possible,   he  never 
failed  to  join  them  in  the  singing  of  matins ;  and  he  gave 
it   as    Ids    reason  lor   choosing   to    stop   at    a  convent,  in 
preference    to    other    lodgings  which   he   might    have    ac 
cepted,  saying,  "  We  shall  be  able  to  sing  matins  to-night." 
At  such  times  he  generally    chose    the    office  of  waking 
the  others.     Those  "passing  visits  to  the  convents,  cither 
of  his    own  or  of  other  orders,  were  always  full  of  profit 
to  their  inmate*.     They  made  the  most  of  the  few  hours 
of  his  stay,  and  Dominic  never  thought  of  pleading  for 
the  privilege  of  a  weary  traveller.      If  the  convent  were 
under    his    own    government,  his    first    act    was    to    call 
together    the    religious,    and    make    them    a    discourse   on 
spiritual   things    lor    a    "  good    space;"    and  then   if  any 
were    suffering    from    temptations,     melancholy,    or    any 
kind  of  trouble,   he    never  was  tired  of  comforting    and 
advising    them    till    he    had   restored    them  to   the    quiet 
and  joy  of  their  souls.     Very  often  these  little  visits  were 
so  delightful  to  the  religious  who  entertained   him,  that 
on    his"   leaving    them    in    the    morning    they    would    ac 
company  him  on  his   way    to  enjoy  a  little  more  of  his 
discourse ;    for    the    fascination    of    his    conversation    was 
universally    felt   to    be   irresistible.      But   if    there   were 
no  such  houses  to  receive  him,  he  left  the  choice  of  the 
night's   lodging    to   his   comrades,  and  was  all  the  better 
pleased  if  it  chanced  to  be  incommodious ;  lie  made  it  a 
rule,   before   entering,   always  to  spend  some  time  in  the 
nearest   church.      When  people  of   high  rank  entertained 
him,  he  would  first  quench   his  thirst  at  some  fountain, 
lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  exceed  religious  modesty  afc 
table,  and  so  give  occasion  of  scandal ;   a  prudence  winch, 
in  a  man  of  such  austerity  of  life,  gives  us  a  singular  idea 
of  his  humility.     When  ill,  he  would  eat  roots  and  fruit 
rather  than  touch  the  delicacies  of  their  tables ;  and  even 
when  canon  of  Osma  he  never  touched  meat;  he  would 
take    it    and    hide    it    in    his    plate,    not  to   be  observed* 
Sometimes    he    begged    his    bread    from    door    to    door, 
thanking   his   benefactors   for   their    scanty    alms    on   his 
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knees,  :inil  with  uncovered  head.  Jlis  sleep  was  taken 
<»n  tlu-  tloor.  and  in  his  habit  ;  and  very  often  tho.se  who 
i-lept  near  liiin  could  hear  that  the,  night  was  spent  in 
pr.-tvers  and  tears,  and  "strong  crying"  to  Mod  for  the 
salvation  of  sonls. 

Thus  journevhr.:,  he  would  stop  and  preach  at  all  the 
towns  and  villages  in  his  way:  what  kind  of  preaching 
thi>  was.  we  iii.-iv  easily  u'ue>s.  "What  books  have  you 
studied,  lather,"  said  n  young  man  to  him  cue  day,  "that 
vour  sermons  are  so  lull  of  the  learning  of  holy  Scrip 
ture'.'''  •*!  have  studied  in  the  book  of  charity,  my  son," 
lie  replied,  "more  than  in  any  other:  it  is  the  book 
which  teaches  us  all  things."  "With  all  his  strength/' 
savs  blessed  .Jordan,  "and  with  the  most  fervent  zeal, 
lie  sought  to  gain  souls  to  Christ  without  any  exception, 
and  as  many  as  he  could;  and  this  zeal  was  marvellously, 
and  in  a  way  not  to  be  believed,  rooted  in  his  very 
heart."  His  favourite  way  of  recommending  to  man  the 
truths  of  Mod,  was  the  sweetness  of  persuasion;  and  yet, 
as  his  parting  address  to  the  people  of  Languedoc  shows 
us,  he  knew  (according  to  his  own  expression)  "  how  to 
use  the  stick."  Finally,  to  cite  once  more  the  words  of 
the  writer  just  quoted,  "Wherever  he  was,  whether  on 
I  he  road  with  his  companions,  or  in  the  house  with  the 
guots  or  the  family  of  his  host,  or  anionir  great  men, 
prince^  or  prelates,  he  always  spoke  to  edification,  and 
was  wont  to  give  examples  and  stories  whereby  the  souls 
of  those  who  heard  him  were  excited  to  the  love  of  Jesus 
Chri.-t,  and  to  contempt  of  the  world.  Everywhere,  both 
in  word  and  deed,  he  made  himself  known  as  a  truly 
evangelical  man/'  The  same  testimony  was  borne  by 
tho>e  who  v,vre  examined  on  his  canonization:  "Where- 
ever  he  was."  they  say,  "whether  at  home  or  on  a  journey, 
e\  er  spoke  of  (Jod  or  t<>  (Jod;  and  it  was  his  desire 
t  this  practice  should  be  introduced  into  the  const i- 
tutionsof  his  order."  We  must,  however,  conclude  these 
briel  notices,  so  precious  in  the  personal  details,  thev  have 
preserved  to  us  of  some  of  his  characteristic  habits,  and 
once  more  take  up  the  thread  of  his  story,  which  linds  him 
lor  the  fourth  time  under  the  walls  of  the  eternal  city. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  convent  of  S.  Sixtus.    Rapid  increase  ot  the  Order.    Miracles 
and  popularity  of  S.  Dominic.     The  visit  of  the  angels 

DOMINIC  was  received  at  Rome  with  renewed  evidences 
of  affection  and  favour  from  Pope  Honorius,  who  showed 
every  disposition  to  forward  the  view  with  which  he  had 
returned  thither,  namely,  the  foundation  at  Rome  of  a 
convent  of  his  order.  The  church  granted  to  him  by  the 
Pontiff  for  this  purpose  was  chosen  by  himself;  it  was 
one  already  full  of  ancient  and  traditionary  interest,  which 
its  connection  with  the  rise  of  the  Dominican  order  has 
certainly  not  lessened.  There  is  a  long  road  that  stretches 
out  of  Rome,  following  the  course  of  the  ancient  Via 
Appia,  which,  deserted  as  it  now  is  by  human  habitation, 
you  may  trace  by  its  abandoned  churches  and  its  ruined 
tombs.  In  the  old  days  of  Rome,  it  was  the  patrician 
quarter  of  the  city ;  the  palace  of  the  Cassars  looks  down 
upon  it,  and  by  its  side  stand  the  vast  ruins  of  Caracalla's 
baths,  with  the  green  meadows  covering  the  site  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.  This  circumstance  of  its  being  formerly 
the  place  of  popular  and  favourite  resort,  accounts  for  the 
abundance  of  Christian  remains  which  mingle  with  t'iie 
relics  of  a  pagan  age,  and  share  their  interest  and  their 
decay.  For  here  were  formerly  the  houses  of  many  of 
noble  and  some  of  royal  birth ;  and  when  their  owners 
confessed  the  faith,  and  died  martyrs  for  Christ,  the  vene 
ration  of  the  early  church  consecrated  those  dwellings  aa 
churches,  to  be  perpetual  monuments  of  names  which  had 
else  been  forgotten.  But  in  time  the  population  of  Rome 
gathered  more  and  more  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
Cselian  Hill,  and  the  Via  Appia  has  long  been  left  to  a 
solitude  which  harmonizes  well  enough  with  its  original 
destination,  for  it  was  the  Roman  street  of  tombs.  There, 
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mixed  with  llu-  mined  towers  ;ind  melancholy  pncrnn 
memorials  of  death,  where  the  wild  plants  festoon  them 
selves  in  Mich  rich  luxuriance,  and  the  green  li/.ards  and 
snakes  enjoy  an  unmolested  home,  stand  these  deserted 
(,'hnstian  ehiirehes,  never  open  now,  save,  on  the  one  or 
t\\n  days  \>hen  they  arc  ]»laees  of  pilgrimage  ior  the  crowds 
•who  H.ick  to  pray  at  shrines  and  altars  which  at  other 
limes  are  left  in  the  uninterrupted  silence  of  neglect. 
Among  these  is  one  dedicated  to  S.  Sixtus.  pope  and 
martyr,  and  the  tomb  of  live  others,  popes  and  martyrs 
like  himself.  Jf  the  English  traveller  visit  it  now,  on  one 
of  those  days  of  which  we  speak,  when  its  doors  are  opened 
to  the  devotion  of  the  faithful,  and  should  chance  to  ad 
dress  himself  to  any  of  the  white-robed  religious  whom 
lie  may  iind  there,  and  who  seem  to  be  its  masters  lie 
will  be  startled  with  the  sound,  so  sweet,  and  alas!  in  a 
plaee  of  holy  association,  so  strange  to  his  ears,  the  accent 
of  his  own  English  tongue.  The  church  of  San  Sisto  is,  in 
fact  at  this  time,  the  property  of  the  Irish  Dominican 
convent  of  San  Cleinente  a  circumstance  not  without  its 
interot  to  ourselves. 

This  was  the  church  chosen  by  Dominic  for  his  first 
foundation  at  Koine,  and  Ilonorius  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  it  to  him,  together  with  all  the  buildings  attached. 
These  had  been  erected  by  Innocent  111.,  with  the  inten 
tion  of  gathering  together  within  their  walls  a  number  of 
religious  women  who  were  at  that  time  living  in  Koine 
under  no  regular  discipline.  The  design  had  never  been 
carried  out,  and  Dominic  was  ignorant  of  it  when  he  ap 
plied  for  and  obtained  the  grant  of  the  church.  His  first 
care  was  to  reduce  the  house  to  a  conventual  form,  and 
to  enlarge  it  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  consider 
able  number  of  brethren.  To  do  this  he  was  obliged  to 
solicit  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  which  were  indeed  abun 
dantly  supplied;  the  Pope  himself  liberally  contributing 
to  a  work  in  which  he  felt  no  common  interest.  Meaii- 
while  Dominic  laboured  at  his  usual  trade  of  preachini:. 
^  hil>t  the  walls  of  his  convent  were  daily  rising  above 
the  ground  and  growing  into  shape,  he  was  busy  forming 
a  spiritual  edifice  out  of  the  hearts  and  souk  of  those 
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whom  his  eloquence  daily  won  from  the  world  to  join 
themselves  to  God.  In  our  own  day  we  are  often  tempted 
to  talk  and  think  much  of  our  great  successes,  and  the 
extraordinary  impulse  given  to  our  religious  life.^  It  is  a 
style  known  only  to  those  among  whom  that  life  is  stiil 
but  feeble,  and  would  doubtless  have  sounded  strange  in 
the  ears  of  our  fathers;  and  nothing  is  better  fitted  to 
humble  and  silence  our  foolish  boasting,  than  a  glance  at 
the  results  of  a  religious  impulse  in  the  ages  of  faith,  it 
is  nowhere  painted  to  our  eyes  in  more  vivid  ^  and  magni 
ficent  colours  than  in  the  period  of  this  Church's  history.  ^ 

Many  influences  certainly  paved  the  way  for  what  in 
these  days  would  be  called  the  "  success  "  of  Dominic  and 
Francis.  As  we  have  before  said,  they  were  wanted  by 
their  age:  the  world  was  restlessly  heaving  with  the ^ ex 
citement  of  new  feelings,  which  stirred  men  with  emotions 
they  neither  understood  nor  knew  how  to  use.  We  need 
not  therefore  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
flung  themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  two  leaders  whom 
God'  had  sent  them.  For,  after  all,  great  men  are  not 
the  exponents  of  their  own  views  or  sentiments.  Be  they 
saints,  or  heroes,  or  poets,  their  greatness  consists  in  this, 
that  they  have  incarnated  some  principle  which  lies  hidden 
in  the  hearts  of  their  fellow-men.  All  have  felt  it;  they 
alone  have  expressed  and  given  it  life;  and  so  when  the 
word  is  spoken  which  orings  it  forth  to  the  world,  all  men 
recognize  it  as  their  own;  they  need  no  further  teaching 
and  training  in  this  thought,  for  unconsciously  _  to  them 
selves  they  have  been  growing  into  it  all  their  lives;  and 
the  devotion  with  which  they  follow  the  call  of  him  who 
guides  them  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  sentiment  of  which 
human  nature  is  susceptible;  made  up  not  merely  of  ad 
miration,  or  loyalty,  or  enthusiasm,  but  in  addition  to  all 
these,  of  that  gratitude  which  a  soul  feels  towards  that 
greater  and  stronger  soul  whose  sympathy  has  set  its  own 
prisoned  thoughts  at  liberty,  and  given  them  the  power 
and  the  space  to  act.  Then  like  some  pent-up  and  angry 
waters,  that  have  long  vexed  and  chafed  themselves  into 
foam,  and  beaten  aimlessly  against  the  wall  that  kept 
them  in;  when  the  free  passage  is  made,  how  impetuously 
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thev  ru-h  forth!  At  first  agitated  and  confused,  but 
gathering  majesty  as  they  flow,  till  the  torrent  becomes 
a  river,  and  the  river  swells  into  a  broad  sea.  the  dash  of 
who.M'  long  united  waves  no  barrier  can  resist.  This  is 
what  we  call  a  popular  movement.  Kurope  has  seen  such 
thing's  often  enough,  as  well  for  good  as  for  evil;  but  she 
never  saw  one  more  universal  or  more  extraordinary  than 
i he  (,rM  burst  into  existence  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
Francis  had  been  first  in  the  field,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  hi>  order  saw  him  in  the  midst  of  five  thousand  of  his 
brethren.  Uut  the  fields  were  white  with  the  harvest, 
and  the  Friars  Minor  were  not  to  be  the  only  gatherers 
of  it.  In  three  months  Dominie  had  assembled  round 
him  at  Home  more  than  a  hundred  religious  with  whom 
to  begin  his  new  foundation.  His  convent  of  H.  Sixtus 
had  to  be  even  yet  more  enlarged  ;  and  here  he  may  now 
be  said  to  have  carried  out  for  the  first  time  the  entire 
observance  of  that  rule  of  life  which  was  commenced  at 
S.  Komain. 

Thi>  period  of  his  life  is  everyway  remarkable;  it  sets 
bini  before,  us  in  a  new  character.  Hitherto  we  have 
cau-ht  but  broken  and  imperfect  glimpses  of  him  in  his 
life  of  solitary  and  unappreciated  labour.  But  now  at 
length  we  see  him  manifested  to  the  world,  ruling  over  a 
numerous  community,  and  sending  them  out  to  be  in 
their  turn  the  apostles  of  their  day.  Many  details  of  his 
character  come  out  to  our  view  which  till  now  have  lain 
concealed  ;  and  as  if1  to  make  him  known  iu  the  eyes  of 
men  in  an  especial  manner,  (Jod  was  pleased  at  this  time 
to  confirm  his  teaching  and  authority  by  many  super 
natural  signs.  The  first  of  these  was  on  the  occasion  of 
an  accident  which  happened  during  the  erection  of  the 
convent.  A  mason,  whilst  excavating  under  part  of  the 
building,  was  buried  by  a  mass  of  fhe  falling  earth.  The 
brethren  ran  to  the  spot  too  late,  to  save  him.  but  Domi 
nic-  commanded  them  to  dig  him  out.  whilst  he  betook 
himsell  to  prayer.  Thev  did  so.  and  when  the  earth  was 
removed,  the  man  arose  alive  and  unhurt.  This  miracle, 
however  much  it  confirmed  the  faith  and  devotion  of  his 
oun  followers,  was  little  known  or  talked  of  beyond  thu 
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walls  of  his  convent ;  bat  it  was  followed  by  another  of 
more  public  notoriety.  Dominic  was  accustomed  at  this 
time  to  preach  in  the  church  of  S.  M ark,  where  he  was 
listened  to  with  enthusiasm  by  crowds  of  all  ranks  who 
flocked  to  hear  him.  Among  them  one  of  his  most  constant 
auditors  was  a  certain  llomau  widow,  Guatonia  or  Tuta 
di  Buvalischi ;  and  one  day  rather  than  miss  the  prea:;h- 
iiur,  she  came  to  S.  Marks,  having  left  her  only  son  at 
home  dangerously  ill.  She  returned  to  her  house  to  find 
him  dead.  When  the  first  anguish  of  her  grief  was  over, 
she  felt  an  extraordinary  hope  rise  within  her  that  by 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  prayers  of  His  servant  Domi 
nic,  her  child  might  yet  be  restored  to  her.  She  there 
fore  determined  to  go  at  once  to  S.  Sixtus;  and  firm  in 
her  faith  she  set  out  on  foot,  whilst  her  women  servants 
carried  the  cold  and  lifeless  body  of  the  boy  behind  her. 
S.  Sixtus  was  not  yet  inclosed,  on  account  of  the  un 
finished  state  of  the  convent,  and  she  therefore  entered 
the  gates  without  difficulty,  and  found  Dominic  at  the 
door  of  the  chapter-house,  a  small  building  standing  se 
parate  from  the  church  and  convent.  Kneeling  at  his 
feet,  she  silently  laid  the  dead  body  before  him,  whilst  her 
tears  and  sobs  of  anguish  told  the  rest.  Dominic,  touched 
with  compassion,  turned  aside  for  a  few  moments,  and 
prayed  ;  then,  coming  back,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
over  the  child,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  raised  him, 
and  gave  him  back  to  his  mother,  alive,  and  cured  of  his 
sickness.  Some  of  the  brethren  were  witnesses  of  this 
miracle,  and  gave  their  evidence  in  the  process  of  canon 
ization.  Dominic  strictly  charged  the  mother  to  keep  the 
fact  a  secret,  but  she  disobeyed  him,  as  the  woman  of  Judea 
had  before  disobeyed  One  greater  than  him.  Her  joy  was 
too  abundant,  and  out  of  its  abundance  her  heart  and  lips 
were  busy,  and  so  the  whole  story  was  quickly  spread 
through  lloine,  and  reached  the  ears  of  Honorius,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  publicly  announced  in  the  pulpits  of  the 
city.  Dominic's  sensative  humility  was  deeply  hurt:  he 
hastened  to  the  Pontiff,  and  implored  him  to  counter 
mand  his  order.  "  Otherwise,  Holy  Father,"  he  said,  "I 
shall  be  compelled  to  fly  from  hence,  and  cross  the  sea  to 
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Other  miracles  are  related  as  having  occurred  during 
the  time  of  his  residence  at  S.  Sixtus,  and  we  give  them 
here,  as  no  more  exact  date  is  assigned.  Giacomo  del 
jMiclc,  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  the  syndic  of  the  convent, 
•was  attacked  by  sickness,  which  increased  so  rapidly  that 
he  received  extreme  unction,  and  was  desired  by  the  phy 
sician  to  prepare  for  death.  The  brethren  were  greatly 
afflicted,  for  he  was  a  man  of  singular  ability  for  his  office, 
and  much  beloved.  Dominic  was  overcome  by  the  tcara 
of  his  children:  desiring  them  all  to  leave  the  cell,  he 
shut  the  door,  and,  like  Elias  when  he  raised  the  Suna- 
mite's  son,  extended  himself  on  the  almost  lifeless  body  of 
the  dying  man,  and  earnestly  invoked  the  Divine  mercy 
and  assistance.  Then,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  Giacomo 
arose  entirely  recovered,  and  Dominic  delivered  him  to 
his  companions,  who  knew  not  how  to  contain  and  express 
their  joy. 

Among  the  "Murati,"  whom  we  mentioned  in  a  former 
page,  and  whom  he  still  continued  to  visit  and  direct,  there 
were  some  who  lived  a  life  of  extraordinary  mortification, 
and  were  entirely  enclosed  in  little  cells  built  in  the  walls, 
so  as  that  none  could  enter,  or  communicate  with  their 
inhabitants ;  food  and  other  necessaries  being  given  to 
them  through  a  window.  One  of  these  recluses  was  a 
woman  named  Buona,  who  lived  in  a  town  near  the  gate 
of  S.  John  Lateran ;  another,  Lucy,  in  a  little  cell  behind 
the  church  of  S.  Anastasia.  Both  of  them  suffered  from 
incurable  and  most  terrible  diseases,  brought  on  by  the 
severity  of  their  mode  of  life.  One  day,  after  Dominic 
had  administered  the  sacrament  of  penance  and  the  holy 
Eucharist  to  Buona  through  her  little  window,  and  ex 
horted  her  to  patience  under  her  dreadful  sufferings,  he 
blessed  her  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  went  away ; 
but  at  the  same  instant  she  felt  herself  perfectly  cured. 
Lucy  was  likewise  restored  in  a  similiar  manner,  as  Brother 
Bertrand,  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  attested. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  miracu 
lous  events  is  one  still  daily  commemorated  in  every  house 
of  the  Dominican  order.  We  are  assured  that  a  similar 
event  happened  twice  during  the  period  of  his  residence 
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signal  all  the  community  entered  the  refectory.  The 
blessed  father  gave  the  benediction,  and  every  one  being 
seated,  Brother  Henry  the  Roman  began  to  read.  Mean 
while  the  blessed  Dominic  was  praying,  his  hands  being 
joined  together  on  the  table  ;  and,  lo  !  suddenly,  even  as 
he  had  promised  them  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  two  beautiful  young  men,  ministers  of  the  Divine 
Providence,  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  refectory,  car 
rying  loaves  in  two  white  cloths  which  hung  from  their 
shoulders  before  and  behind.  They  began  to  distribute 
the  bread,  beginning  at  the  lower  rows,  one  at  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  at  the  left,  placing  before  each  bro 
ther  one  whole  loaf  of  admirable  beauty.  Then,  when  they 
were  come  to  the  blessed  Dominic,  and  had  in  like  manner 
placed  an  entire  loaf  before  him,  they  bowed  their  heads, 
and  disappeared,  without  any  one  knowing,  even  to  this 
day,  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  went.  And  the 
blessed  Dominic  said  to  his  brethren :  "  My  brethren, 
eat  the  bread  which  the  Lord  has  sent  you."  Then  he 
told  the  servers  to  pour  out  some  wine.  But  they  re 
plied,  '-Holy  father,  there  is  none."  Then  the  blessed 
Dominic,  full  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  said  to  them,  "  Go 
to  the  vessel,  and  pour  out  to  the  brethren  the  wine  which 
the  Lord  has  sent  them."  They  went  there,  and  found, 
indeed,  that  the  vessel  was  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  an 
excellent  wine,  which  they  hastened  to  bring.  And  Dominic 
said,  "  Drink,  my  brethren,  of  the  wine  which  the  Lord 
has  sent  you."  They  ate,  therefore,  and  drank  as 
much  as  they  desired,  both  that  day,  and  the  next,  and 
the  day  after  that.  But  after  the  meal  of  the  third  day, 
he  caused  them  to  give  what  remained  of  the  bread  and 
wine  to  the  poor,  and  would  not  allow  that  any  more  of 
it  should  be  kept  in  the  house.  During  these  three  days 
no  one  went  to  seek  alms,  because  God  had  sent  them 
bread  and  wine  in  abundance.  Then  the  blessed  father 
made  a  beautiful  discourse  to  his  brethren,  warning  them 
never  to  distrust  the  Divine  goodness,  even  in  time  of 
greatest  want.  Brother  Tancred,  the  prior  of  the  convent, 
Brother  Oclo  of  Home,  and  Brother  Henry  of  the  same 
place,  Brother  Lawrence  of  England,  Brother  Gandion, 
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and  Brother  John  of  Homo,  and  many  others  were  present 
.'it  tliis  miracle,  which  they  related  to  Sister  Cecilia,  and 
t«»  the  oth*r  si>ters,  who  Avere  then  still  living  at  tin; 
momuMery  of  Santa  Maria  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ti|>er; 
and  they  even  brought  to  them  some  of  the  bread  and 
wine,  which  they  preserved  lor  a  lon-j  time  as  relies.  Now 
the  Brother  Albert,  whom  the  Blessed  J)ominic  had  sent 
to  beg  with  a  companion,  was  one  of  tin;  two  brethren 
whose  death  the  Messed  .Dominie  had  foretold  at  Home. 
The.  other  was  Brother  (iregory,  and  a  man  of  great 
beauty  and  perfect  grace,  lie  was  the  first  to  return  to 
our  Lord,  having  devoutly  received  all  the  sacraments. 
On  the  third  day  after,  Brother  Albert,  having  also  re 
ceived  the  sacraments,  departed  from  this  darksome  pri>on 
to  the  palace  of  heaven.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  conclu 
ding  part  of  this  narrative  to  a.  circumstance  which  took 
place  a  little  later.  One  day,  Dominic  being  full  of  the 
iloly  Spirit,  was  holding  chapter,  and  was  observed  by  all 
present  to  be  very  sad.  '•  Children,"  he  said,  "  know  that 
within  three  days,  two  of  you  now  present  will  lose  the  life 
of  your  bodies,  and  two  others  that  of  their  souls."  Within 
the  time  described,  the  two  brothers  named  above  died,  as 
we  have  related  ;  and  two  others,  whose  names  are  not  given, 
returned  to  the  world. 

\\  e  said  that  the  circumstance  of  (lie  angel's  visit  to 
the  refectory  of  S.  Sixus,  so  beautifully  related  by  Sister 
Cecilia,  is  still  daily  commemorated  in  the  houses  of  the 
order.  And  it  is  so  ;  for  from  this  time  the  custom  was 
adopted  of  beginning  to  serve  the  lowest  tables  lirst,  and 
MI  going  up  to  the  table  of  the  prior;  a  custom  which  was 
afterwards  made  a  law  of  the  order,  being  introduced  into 
the  constitutions. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

TJ  o  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere.  Dominic  is  ap 
pointed  to  reform  and  inclose  the  community.  His  success. 
Their  settlement  at  S.  Sixtus.  The  restoration  to  life  of  the 
Lord  Napoleon.  Sister  Cecilia 

SOME  mention  was  made  in  the  last  chapter  of  a  design 
entertained  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  to  appropriate  the 
church  of  S.  Sixtus  to  a  number  of  religious  women  then 
living  in  Home  without  inclosure,  arid  some  even  in  the 
private  houses  of  their  relations.  The  design  of  collecting 
them  together  under  regular  discipline  had  been  found 
fraught  with  difficulty,  and  had  failed;  even  the  papal 
authority,  aided  by  the  power  and  genius  of  such  a  man  as 
Innocent,  had  been  unable  to  overcome  the  wilfulness  and 
prejudice  which  opposed  so  wise  a  project.  Honorius,  who 
no  less  than  his  predecessor  ardently  desired  to  see  it  carried 
out,  resolved  to  commit  the  management  of  the  whole  affair 
to  Dominic.  He  could  not  refuse ;  but  aware  of  the  com 
plicated  obstacles  which  lay  in  the  way,  he  made  it  a 
condition  that  three  other  persons  of  high  authority  might 
be  united  with  him  in  a  business  which,  he  probably  felt, 
was  far  harder  than  the  foundation  of  many  convents, 
namely,  the  reform  of  relaxation,  and  the  union  under  one 
head  and  into  one  body  of  a  number  of  individuals  who 
owned  no  common  interest  or  authority 

These  religious  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  badly 
governed ;  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  they  had  not 
boon  governed  at  all.  They  claimed  exemption  from  the 
ordinary  rules,  were  members  of  powerful  families,  and 
their  relatives,  among  whom  many  of  them  lived,  urged 
them  on  to  resist  every  encroachment  on  their  liberty  as 
an  act  of  tyranny.  And  indeed,  in  the  then  existing  state 
of  things,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  absolutely  com 
pelled  to  obedience  :  the  matter  was  one  rather  demand- 
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1112  address  than  authority.  But  if  ever  man  possessed 
the  art  of  persuasion  it  was  the  blessed  J)ominic,  whom, 
:i*  it  i-  .-aid.  "  none  did  ever  resist;"  or  rather  persuasion 
v,  iih  him  wa<  not  art,  but  nature.  It  was  the  effect  of 
that  admirable  union  of  patience,  prudence,  and  firmness, 
tempered  with  the  charm  of  a  sweet  and  tranquil  gaiety. 
which  'javeso  wonderful  a  ma-ic  to  his  intercourse;  and 
hi>  powers  wen:  never  more  severely  tested  than  on  this 
ix-eaHon.  The  coadjutors  given  him  by  the  Pope,  were 
the  cardinals  I'nolino.  Bishop  of  Ostia,  the  venerable 
friend  of  S.  Francis;  Stephen  of  Fossa  Xuova  ;  and  Ni 
,-holas  Bishop  of  Tusculum.  Tim  very  iirst  steps  which  the 
cautious  commissioners  took  raised  a  storm  of  obloquy. 
Tin:  cardinals  had  enough  to  do  to  quiet  the  nuns,  and 
brin  •_'  them  to  listen  to  the  Pope's  proposals.  But  those 
v.  ho  held  out  had  a  strong  party  in  their  favour.  The. 
unssip  of  Jlome  was  on  their  side;  and  there  was  a  tem- 
t>\"-\  of  bu-v  anirrv  tonirues  all  declaiming  against  tyranny 
and  au'irrossiou,  and  talking  great  things  about  innovation 
on  an  ancient  custom.  "And  truly,"  says  Cu.stiglio,  with 
a  touch  ol'  Spanish  humour,  "  the  custom  was  so  very  an 
cient,  that  it  could  scarce  keep  its  legs.  Moreover,''  ho 
add-,  --we  know  well,  that  for  relaxation  and  liberty  there 
will  always  be  ten  thousand  persons  ready  to  do  great 
Tiling,  but  i<ir  virtue  not  one  willing  to  stir  a  step." 
However,  as  we  have  said,  the  nuns  had  the  popular  cla- 
monr  on  tln-ir  side,  and  they  used  their  advantage  with 
considerable  address.  They  had  but  to  receive  visitors 
ail  day  loni:,  and  keei)  up  the  excitement  of  their  friends 
;.v  perpetual  talking,  and  the  .Pope  and  cardinals  would 
]>•  held  at  bay. 

The  most*  refractory  of  these  religious  were  some  who 
were  liviuu'  at  that  time  in  the  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
in  Tra-ieveiv.  in  which  was  kept  a  celebrated  picture  of 
t.nr  Blessed  Lady,  said  to  have  been  panted  by  S.  Luke. 
This  piciiire  was  a  particular  favourite  with  the  Roman 
;<•»;'!•'.  Tradition  said  that  it  had  been  brought  to  Rome, 
•  centuries  before,  fro  in  Constantinople;  that  it  was 
v-tme  that  had  been  home  professionally  by  S.  Gro 
in  iho  time  of  the  plague,  on  that  Kastor-day  when 
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the  words  of  the  Reginct  Cadi  were  first  heard  sung 
overhead  by  the  voices  of  the  angelic  choirs.  After  that 
Sergius  III.  had  caused  it  to  be  placed  in  the  Lateran 
Basilica,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  night  it  found  its  own 
way  back  to  the  majestic  old  church  which  seemed  its 
chosen  resting-place.  The  possession  of  this  picture  was 
no  inconsiderable  addition  to  the  power  and  popularity  of 
the  nuns;  without  it  they  were  determined  never  to  stir,, 
and  there  seemed  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  remov 
ing  it.  Dominic's  plan  was  simply  to  carry  out  that  pre 
viously  designed  by  Pope  Innocent,  and  collect  all  the 
nuns  of  the  different  convents  that  had  no  regular  dis 
cipline,  as  well  as  the  others  living  out  of  inclosure,  into 
one  community,  to  whom  he  proposed  giving  up  his  own 
convent  of  S.  Sixtus,  receiving  instead  that  of  Santa  Sa- 
bina  on  the  Avcntine  Hill.  His  first  visit  was  a  failure; 
the  very  mention  of  inclosure  and  community  life  was 
received  by  a  very  intelligible  assertion  that  they  neither 
were  nor  would  be  controlled  by  him,  the  cardinals,  or  the 
Pope.  But  Dominic  was  not  so  easily  daunted.  He  used 
all  the  skill  and  address  of  manner  with  which  God  had 
endowed  him ;  and  on  his  second  visit  he  found  means 
to  win  over  the  abbess,  and  after  her  all  the  community, 
with  one  solitary  exception,  to  the  wishes  of  the  Pope. 
There  were,  however,  conditions  proposed  and  accepted. 
These  were,  that  they  must  be  suffered  to  carry  their  pic 
ture  with  them  to  S.  Sixtus,  and  should  it  come  back  to 
the  Trastevere  of  itself,  as  in  the  days  of  Pope  Sergius, 
that  they  should  be  held  free  to  come  back  after  it.  Do 
minic  consented ;  but,  saving  this  clause,  he  induced  them 
to  profess  obedience  in  all  else  to  himself ;  and  they  having 
done  so,  he  gave  them  as  their  first  trial  a  prohibition 
to  leave  their  convent  in  order  to  visit  any  of  their  friends 
or  relatives ;  assuring  them  that  in  a  very  short  time 
S.  Sixtus  should  be  ready  to  receive  them. 

After  this  it  seemed  as  though  the  affair  were  pretty 
well  settled;  ''but"  (to  use  the  words  of  the  grave  and 
judicious  Polidori)  "the  instability  of  human  nature,  and 
especially  of  the  female  sex,  easy  to  be  moved  by  whatso 
ever  wind  may  blow,  did  very  soon  make  the  contrary  to 
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appear/'      The   wise  regulation   which    Dominic  had   made 
AS;IS    evaded,    and    the    vituperating    tongues    were    busier 
ln;i"    I'ver,      There    were    no    terms    too    Mronu'    to    use   in 
"Vuouncing    the     proposed     migration     to     S.  '  Sixtus.      It 
would   be    the    destruction    oi'   an    ancient    and    honourable 
monastery  :    th.y    were    about    blindlv    to    put    themselves 
under    an    intolerable    yoke    of   obedience,    and    to    whom? 
'"  a  "     •'""/'.  a   "Jniti',''   whose  order  nobody  had  ever 
heard    of    before— a    scoundrel     (ribaMu),    as    some    were 
pleased    to^term    him:    they   must    certainly  have    been    be 
witched.      The    nuns    began    to    think    so    too,    and    many 
rented    of   their    too    hasty    promise.     Whilst    this    new 
disturbance   was   going  on.   .Dominie  was  relating  the  suc- 
eess  of  his   mission    to   the   cardinals.      But  the  fresh   dis- 
•s  which  had  arisen   were  revealed  to   him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit    even   at    the   moment   that    they   occurred,      lie    re 
solved   to   let    the  excitement    exhaust*  itself  a  little   before 
taking   any    new   measure;     and    a    day   or   two    afterwards 
proceeded    to    the    convent,    where,    having   said    mass,    he 
a-cmbled  all  the  religious   in   chapter,    and   addressed   them 
at    considerable   length,      lie   concluded   with  these  words: 
I  well    know,   my   daughters,   that  you    have   repented   of 
the    promise   you    gave    me,    and    now   desire    to   withdraw 
>"<)ur    Kvt    1V""i    the    ways    of   (iod.      Therefore,    let    those 
amon-  you  who   are   truly  and   spontaneously  willing   to   u«> 
vtus    make     their    profession    over    again    in    my 
The    eloquence    of    his     address,   heightened  by 
that  strange ^and  wonderful  charm  of  manner  to  which   all 
who  knew  him    bear   witness,   whilst   none   can    describe   it, 
was   victorious.      The    abbess    instantly    renewed    her    pro- 
ssion    iwith   the  same   condition   respecting  the  picture), 
and   her   example   was    fallowed   by   the  whole   community! 
l)l»"i»»c  was   well  satisfied   with   their  sincerity;    neverthe- 
he    thought     it    well    to    add    our,    precaution    against 
elapse.       1^  was   a   simple    one,    and    consisted    of 
:ikmg  the  keys  ..f  the  gate   int,,    his   own    custodv.    and   aj>- 
itmg  some  of  his   own    lay  brothers   to    be   porters,    with 
1    pi'"vide    the    nuns    with    all    necessaries,    but    to 
I'ri>Vll|lt     t!"'ir    M-eing    or    speaking    with    relative-    or    any 
other  pci>on  whatsoever. 
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On  Ash  Wednesday,  which  fell  that  year  on  the  28th 
of  February,  the  cardinals  assembled  at  8.  Sixtus,  whither 
the  abbess  and  her  nuns  also  proceeded  in  solemn  pro 
cession.  They  met  in  the  little  chapter-house  before 
mentioned,  where  Dominic  raised  to  life  the  widow's 
child.  The  abbess  solemnly  surrendered  all  office  and 
authority  into  the  hands  of  Dominic  and  his  brethren  ; 
whilst  they,  on  their  part,  with  the  cardinals,  proceeded 
to  treat  concerning  the  rights,  government,  and  revenues 
of  the  new  convent.  Whilst  thus  engaged,  the  business 
of  the  assembly  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  incident 
which  is  best  told  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  eye 
witnesses  : — "  Whilst  the  blessed  Dominio  was  seated 
with  the  cardinals,  the  abbess  and  her  nuns  being 
present,  behold !  a  man  entered,  tearing  his  hair  and 
uttering  loud  cries.  Being  asked  the  cause,  he  replied, 
'  The  nephew  of  my  lord  Stephen  has  just  fallen  from 
his  horse,  and  is  killed !'  Now  the  young  man  was  called 
Napoleon.  His  uncle,  hearing  him  named,  sank  fainting 
on  the  breast  of  the  blessed  Dominic.  They  supported 
him ;  the  blessed  Dominic  rose,  and  threw  holy  water  on 
him ;  then,  leaving  him  in  the  arms  of  the  others,  he  ran 
to  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  young  man  was  lying, 
bruised  and  horribly  mangled.  He  ordered  them  im 
mediately  to  remove  it  to  another  room,  and  keep  it 
there.  Then  he  desired  Brother  Tancred,  and  the  other 
brethren  to  prepare  everything  for  Mass.  The  blessed 
Dominic,  the  cardinals,  friars,  the  abbess  and  all  the 
nuns,  then  went  to  the  place  where  the  altar  was,  and 
the  blessed  Dominic  celebrated  the  Holy  Sacrifice  with 
an  abundance  of  tears.  But  when  he  came  to  the 
elevation  of  our  Lord's  Body,  and  held  it  on  high 
between  his  hand*,  as  is  the  custom,  he  himself  was 
raised  a  palm  above  the  ground,  all  beholding  the  same, 
and  being  filled  with  great  wonder  at  the  sight.  Mass 
being  finished,  he  returned  to  the  body  of  the  dead  man  ; 
he  and  the  cardinals,  the  abbess,  the  nuns,  and  all  the 
people  who  were  present  ;  and  when  he  was  come,  he 
arranged  the  limbs  one  after  another  with  his  holy  hand, 
then  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground,  praying  and 
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weeping.  Thrive  lie  touched  tin1  face  and  limbs  of  the 
dec  '  ;-ed.  to  put  them  in  their  pl;ie<\  and  thrice.  IK; 
p!-«»;rated  himself.  When  he  was  risen  f!ir  the  third 
time,  standing  on  the  side,  where  his  head  was,  he  made 
she  sign  of  the  cross:  then  with  his  hands  extended 
i<>\vanl-  heaven,  his  body  raised  more1  than  a  palm 
ah()vo  tin-  ground,  lie  fried  with  a  loud  voice,  sayii:L', 
()  young  man.  .Napoleon,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
•Je-us  Chri>t.  1  say  unto  thee,  Arise.'  Immediately,  in 
the  sight  of  all  those  who  had  been  drawn  together  by  so 
nnrvellous  a  speetaele.  the  young  man  .arose  alive  "and 
mill-art,  and  said  to  the  blesssed  Dominie,  i  Father,  irhe 
}f|t'  to  eat;  and  the  blessed  Dominie  gave  him  to  eat 
and  to  -drink,  and  eommitted  him.  joyful  and  without, 
sign  of  hurt,  to  the  cardinal,  his  undo.''*  It.  must  be 
acknowledged,  there  is  a  wonderful  grandeur  in  this 
narrative.  We  reali/e  at  once  the  alarm  and  emotion 
of  the  bystanders,  and  the  supernatural  calm  and  tran 
quillity  of  the  saint,  who  was  acting  under  the  Spirit  of 
<!od.  Never,  perhaps,  was  any  miracle  better  attested, 
or  more  accurately  described  ;  and.  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see.  it  bore  abundant  fruits. 

Four  days  after,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  nuns 
took  posses-ion  of  their  convent.  They  were  forty-four 
in  all.  including  a  lew  seculars,  and  some  religious  of 
other  convents.  The  first  who  spontaneously  threw  her- 
-elf  at  Dominie's  feet,  and  begged  the  habit  of  his  order, 
was  the  same  si-ter  (Vcilia  whose  narrative  has  been 
j'M  <ju<)ted.  She  was  then  but  seventeen,  of  the  house 
"'  Cesarini,  and  distinguished  ior  the  great  qualities  of 
'"T  >""!-  even  more,  than  ii.r  the  nobility  of  her  birth. 
Meagre  as  is  the  account  left  us  concerning  her.  we 
scarcely  feel  the  want  of  further  details,  f.r  her  character 
i<  sufficiently  evidenced  in  the  little  which  is  preserved. 
'v'!t'  'i:"l  Jt  •<(»il  large  emuiirli  to  appreciate  that  of 
1^'ininie.  Child  as  she  was,  she  liad  been  .piick  to 
recognize,  ami  value  at  their  true  worth,  the  (jualities 
oi'  that  mind  which  had  brought  into  order  the  tempes- 
t'-''^-;  :iml  di-organi/.ed  dements  of  the  cemniunity  of 
-::  Nun\itivo  of  Sisti'r  (\-cillia. 
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the  Trastevcre.  Then  she  "became  an  eye-witness  of  that 
great  miracle  which  we  have  just  related  in  her  own 
beautiful  language ;  and  the  admiration  which  she  had 
already  felt  for  him  was  raised  to  a  devotion  as  fervent 
as  it  was  lasting.  We  are  told  that  Dominic  com 
municated  to  her  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  his  heart  ; 
and  we  feel  in  reading  the  narative  which  she  has  left,  so 
noble  and  touching  in  its  biblical  simplicity,  that  she  was 
worthy  of  such  confidence.  Her  example  was  followed 
by  that  of  all  the  nuns  ;  all  received  the  habit  of  the  new 
order,  and  took  the  vow  ofinclosure. 

Dominic  waited  until  night-fall  before  he  ventured  to 
remove  the  picture  so  often  named  ;  he  feared  lest  some 
excitement  and  disturbance  might  be  caused  by  this  be 
ing  done  in  broad  day,  for  the  people  of  the  city  felt  a 
jealous  unwillingness  to  suffer  it  to  depart.  However,  at 
midnight,  accompanied  by  the  two  cardinals,  Nicholas 
and  Stephen,  and  many  other  persons,  all  barefoot  and 
carrying  torches,  he  conducted  it  in  solemn  procession  to 
S.  Sixtus,  where  the  nuns  awaited  its  approach  with 
similar  marks  of  respect.  It  did  not  return  ;  and  its 
quiet  domestication  in  the  new  house  completed  the  settle 
ment  of  the  nuns.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by 
twenty-one  others  from  various  other  houses,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  second  house  of  religious  women  living  under 
the  rule  of  S.  Dominic. 


CHAPTER  XV 

Affairs  of  the  Order  in  France.  First  settlement  of  the  brethren 
at  the  convent  of  St.  James  at  Paris.  Foundation  at  Bologna 
Character  of  the  religious  houses  of  the  Order.  Settlement  of 
the  Friars  iu  Spain  and  Portugal.  Brothers  Tancred  and  Henry 
of  Rome. 


we  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  the  settle 
ment  of  S.  Dominic  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Sabina, 
whither  he  removed  after  that  of  S.  Sixtus  had  been 
given  up  to  the  nuns,  as  just  related,  it  will  be  necessary 
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fbr  us  to  speak  of  several  events  which  had  taken  place, 
Mm1-'  Ins  departure  irom  Toulouse  111  the  autunin  of  the 
preceding  vear.  Various  were  tin.;  discouragements  and 
diiliculties  which  had  attended  the  iirst  outset  (d-  the 
mi-Momries  sent  from  1'rouille.  I)ominie  of  Segovia 
and  Michel  de  I  /cro  had  returned  I'roiu  Spain  without 
havinC'  been  able  to  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
in  that  country;  and  had  joined  their  brethren  in  Home. 
The  little  community  destined  for  the  French  capital  had 
scarcely  tared  better,  and  might  possibly  have  abandoned 
their  project  in  a  similar  manner,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
presence  of  the  Englishman  Lawrence.  "  For  as  they 
drew  near  to  that  great  city,  they  went  alon^  in  ureat 
doubt  and  allliction,  because  in  their  humility  they 
greatly  feared  to  preach  in  so  celebrated  a  university, 
where  there  were  so  many  famous  doctors  and  masters 
vers.ed  in  sacred  science  ;  but  (Jod,  in  order  to  encourage 
them,  revealed  to  his  servant  Lawrence  all  that  should 
hereafter  happen  to  this  mission,  and  all  the  favours 
whieli  (Jod  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  would  show  them 
in  the  house  of  S.  flames,  and  all  the  bright  stars,  as 
well  of  sanctity  as  of  learning,  that  should  rise  from 
thence,  to  illuminate  not  the  order  only,  but  the  entire 
Church  ;  which  revelation,  as  it  greatly  comforted  the 
soul  of  brother  Lawrence,  so  he  in  like,  manner  declared 
it  to  his  companions,  to  animate  them  also  ;  and  they 
believing  it,  ibr  the  opinion  which  all  had  of  the  sanctity 
of  that  servant  of  (Jod.  conceived  a  lively  faith.  Where 
fore  they  joyfully  entered  into  the  city  where  all  thin-s 
happened  as  he  had  predicted."* 

Notwithstanding  this  ••joyful  entry/'  they  spent  ten 
month<  in  extreme  distress.  Xone  of  them  were  known 
in  Paris  except  .Matthew  of  France,  who  in  his  youth  had 
studied  at  the  university  ;  and  Lawrence  very  shortly 
alter  was  summoned  to  Koine,  where  he  was  present,  as 
v»'  ha\e  seen,  before  the  removal  of  the  Friars  from 
S.  Sixtus.  It  was  nut  until  the  Au-u>t  of  1J  IS.  nearly 
a  year  alter  their  departure  from  1'nmiile,  that  John  de 

•  Frnin  a  slmrt  not:r<>  of  1>1<-;^',1  La \vronce  in  Marchcse's,  "  Diaro 
J'outinicaito"  drawn  from  ancient  writers 
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Barastre,  one  of  (ho  king's  chaplains  and  a  professor  of 
the  university,  having  been  struck  by  the  singular  effects 
of  their  preaching,  and  their  patient  endurance  of  so  much 
poverty  and  suffering,  persuaded  his  colleagues  to  grant 
them  the  little  church  of  S.  James,  then  attached  to  an 
hospital  for  poor  strangers,  afterwards  the  most  celebrated 
house  of  that  order.  But  besides  the  missionaries  whom 
lie  had  already  sent  from  Prouille,  Dominic  had  not  been 
long  in  Home  before  he  began  to  dispose  of  some  of  the 
followers  who  had  so  soon  been  gathered  there  about  his 
standard.  It  seems  certain  that  it  was  whilst  still  inhabi 
ting  S.  Sixtus,  that  John  of  Navarre  (who  had  returned 
with  Lawrence  from  Paris),  Brother  Bertram!,  Brother 
Christian,  and  Peter,  a  lay  brother,  were  despatched  to 
Jay  the  first  foundation  of  the  order  in  Bologna.  Their 
preaching  soon  attracted  general  attention  ;  they  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  religious  who  had  ever  been  heard 
to  preach  publicly  in  Bologna,  and  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  felt  for  their  eloquence  was  increased  when  it 
was  understood  that  they  were  the  children  of  Dominic, 
whose  name  was  not  unknown  to  the  Bolognese.  Two 
houses  were  soon  given  to  them,  with  the  accompanying 
grant  of  a  neighbouring  church,  called  Santa  Maria  della 
Mascarella.  They  were  soon  after  joined  by  the  two 
brethren  who  had  returned  from  Spain  and  a  few  others 
whom  Dominic  despatched  from  Borne  ;  but  they  had  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties.  As  soon  as  they  could, 
they  began  to  arrange  their  house  into  a  conventual  form, 
building  a  very  humble  refectory  and  dormitory  ;  for  it 
seems  to  have  been  always  felt  as  a  first  and  indispensable 
requisite  in  these  early  foundations  of  the  order  to  have 
a  religious  house,  in  order  to  carry  out  their  rule  in  a  re 
ligious  spirit,  and  this  even  at  a  time  when  the  commu 
nity  consisted  of  no  more  than  four  or  five  persons.  That 
this  was  done  from  a  deep  conviction  of  the  utility  and 
necessity  of  such  external  observances,  and  not  from  a 
love  of  show,  or  a  desire  to  build  great  establishments,  is 
evident  if  we  look  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  done.  "  As 
well  as  they  could"  (we  are  told  in  the  account  of  this 
Bolognese  foundation),  "  considering  the  confined  space, 
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they  made  a  dormitory  and  refectory,  with  otlicr  necessary 
otlices  ;  their  cells  wore  so  small,  that  they  were  not  more 
than  M'ven  feel  long  and  1'our  feet  two  inches  wide,  so  that 
ihey  could  scarce  contain  a  liard  and  narrow  bed  and  a 
few  oilier  things;  but  they  were  more  content  with  this 
} IOMI-  habitation  than  it'  they  had  possessed  the  largest  and 
mo>t  magnificent  palaces. ":;  Here  they  led  "a  life  of 
::ngels;"  and  "so  wonderful  was  their  regular  observance, 
••;nd  their  continual  and  fervent  prayer  ;  so  extraordinary 
their  poverty  in  eating,  in  their  heds  and  clothes,  and  all 
.-uch  things,  that  neycr  had  the  like  been  seen  before  in  that 
city."  They  continued  to  live  in  this  way,  without  making 
much  progress,  and,  in  spite  of  their  first  favourable  recep 
tion,  enduring  many  affronts  and  persecutions,  until  the 
end  of  the  year  1  -IS.  when,  as  we  shall  see.  a  fresh  impulse 
was  given  to  their  enterprise  by  the  arrival  among  them  or 
one  man,  the  celebrated  Reginald  of  Orleans. 

Certainly,  if  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  order,  we  cannot  do  better  than  dwell  on  what  is 
preserved  to  us  concerning  the  manner  of  these  first  foun 
dations.  Throughout  all  of  them  we  shall  find  the  same 
characteristics.  The  great  missionary  work  of  preaching 
and  >aving  souls  was  the  first  thing  thought  of;  every 
thing  gave  way  to  that.  They  were  scattered  abroad  right 
and  left,  as  si >on  as  they  had  given  themselves  to  the  work, 
f"r  Dominie  never  departed  from  the  inflexible  law  which 
he  had  laid  down  at  Prouille: — "  \Ve  must  son-  the'  seed, 
.'ind  not  hoard  it  up."  Doubtless  there  must  often  have 
been  hard  sacrifices  and  struggles  with  nature  in  this; 
his  children  were  separated  from  him  as  soon  as  they  had 
learnt  to  love  him;  and.  to  use  the  expres.Mou  of  blessed 
•  Ionian,  in  speaking  of  his  departure  from  Bologna  on  a 
late  occasion,  "they  wept  to  be  so  soon  taken  from  their 
mother's  breast."  -  But  all  these  things,"  he  adds, 
••  happened  by  the  will  of  (Jod.  There  was  something 
marvellous  in  the  way  in  which  he  was.  wont  to  disperse, 
ilic  brethren  here  and  there  through  all  parts  of  the 
Church  of  (i,»d.  in  spite  of  all  the  representations  often 
made  to  him,  and  without  his  confidence  being  once  dis, 
'Michel  1'io  of  I'.uloirna. 
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quieted  by  a  shadow  of  hesitation.  One  might  have  said 
.he  knew  beforehand  their  success,  and  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  had  revealed  it  to  him;  and  indeed  who  would 
dare  to  doubt  it  ?  He  had  with  him  to  beg-in  but  a  small 
number  of  brethren,  for  the  most  part  simple  and  illiterate, 
whom  he  sent  through  the  world  by  twos  and  threes;  so 
that  the  children  of  the  world,  who  judge  according  to 
human  prudence,  were  wont  to  accuse  him  of  destroying 
what  he  had  begun,  rather  than  of  building  up  a  great 
edifice.  But  he  accompanied  those  whom  he  sent  forth 
with  his  prayer;  and  the  power  of  God  was  granted  to  them 
to  multiply  them." 

But  though  this  was  the  first  thought,  it  was  never  so 
followed  out  as  to  induce  the  neglect  of  the  fundamentals 
of  religious  observance.  The  Friars  Preachers  were  to 
sacrifice  all  comfort,  and  all  human  ties  for  the  work  of 
God  ;  they  were  to  endure  poverty,  humiliation,  and 
detachment  of  heart  in  its  most  painful  form  ;  but  one 
thing  they  were  not  to  sacrifice,  and  that  was  the  character 
of  religious,  and  the  habits  of  regular  observance.  Whilst 
they  begged  their  bread,  and  lived  on  alms,  the  first  thing 
on  which  those  alms  were  expended  was  the  rude  and 
imperfect  conversion  of  their  poor  dwellings  into  a  re 
ligious  shape.  We  feel  at  once  how  different  such  a 
plan  of  proceeding  is  from  our  modern  notions ;  and  the 
difference  is  more  important  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
"  Let  us  have  essentials,"  is  the  favourite  expression  of 
our  own  day  ;  "  lot  us  only  do  our  work  ;  the  external 
forms  are  of  secondary  importance."  But  the  language 
of  the  saints  and  the  men  of  faith  was  rather,  "  Let  us 
have  the  religious  spirit,  for  without  it  our  work  will  be 
of  no  avail;"  and  in  their  deep  and  living  humility  they 
acknowledged  that  they  were  powerless  to  retain  this 
spirit,  made  up  as  it  is  of  prayer  and  recollection  tnd 
continual  self-restraint,  without  certain  external  helps  and 
hindrances  which  modern  theorists  feel  themselves  privi 
lege^  to  despise.  Every  part  of  the  Dominican  rule  and 
constitutions  breathes  of  this  principle;  whilst  the  salva 
tion  of  souls  is  ever  placed  before  us  as  the  end  and 
object  of  the  order,  the  formation  of  the  reli-'ioi 
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himself  is  provided   li.r  l,y  reirulations  of  the  most  aston- 

minuteness;    and    JLS  a    part,  and   an   essential    part, 

"'    tlh'S(''    tlu>1'°   is   .-'von    us  tlu-   beautiful    onlenii'.-  ,,f  i),,,' 
reli-ious  house 

Vv ''    (l°    I|llt    '"ean    to    assert    that    this    necessary   con- 
lion    between   t!i,>  outward   I'orm   and   tin;   inward*  spirit 
'    anywht.ro    stated    in   express    terms,    for   there   was    not 
much    talk    about    theories    and   general  principles   union- 
men    in    the    Middle   Aires;    yet,    perhaps  unconsciously  to 
t^mselyes,  ^thcy     ever     acted    under    a     deep     prevai'lin" 
sense   of    this   saeraniental    charaeter   of   our  hem-       They 
Mieved    that    not     in    soul    alone,   but    also    i,,    Ulv     the 
whole  iiature  was  to  be  made  subject   to   Christ;   and   with 
simplicity  of    antique  wisdom,    they    condescended    to 
t<>r   this   by   making  laws,  not   only   Ibr  their  work 
I    thru-    prayer,    but    even    ibr    their    houses    and    their 
The   reli-ious   man   was  ever   to   be  surrounded  bv 
tmos])here  redolent   with    sanctity;    he  was   to    reflect 
Lrht    of   lu.line.ss   cast    on   him   by'the  very  walls  ol'  his 
Xothin-     therei'ore.    was    iu-lected    bv    which 
^     invested     with     this     peculiar     character 
lllr.v    W"!V     tll;'    i«'»ul.l    in    which    soul,    were    insensibly 
!'»   i1    H-ive  a   shape    thai    separated  them   from    the   work! 
.llh'.  "inati-urs  «>f    ecclesiastical    architecture    tell   us    that 
l"lr^!     i'"-'"-    "o     ornament    will    ever    be    found 
ntn"11";"1.    i;"'    wnameiit's     sake;    there     was    alwavs    a 
u-iiiiieance    ,n    the   m.-st    fanciful   and    siroteWmo 
ot    those   elaborate    designs.       And   so    in    the    conventual 
'""   :")d   necessary   things  were  not    exchanged 
'   what    was   ta.K-iful    ,,r    extraordinary;    but    a    religions 
'•">    ;""1    colo.irin-  was   uiven    to   the' whole.      Thus   the 
["»    who  was   beinjr   trained    to   the   life   of  reli-ion    was 

rl  ,whoro  li!'.r;iw  I"lthi!l-  fhat  <lii1  »ot  ^ "^ 

X;.ini     tliat     "!ltl     M™.       His    reiectory    was    as    unlike    , 

inn-roojn     as     possible:     it    was    as    much    a    room     to 

;    '"    rlt    '"•      Thr.v.   ,-anovd   in    a    sin-le   row 

!11!"1    l!l" /'"M'l"    w len    tables    that    s, I     on    either 

ll:m<-  ::tt  ,th"   "'.""'while   robed    (inures   be^id,   wholu    he 

'"    ^   ^   a,,,l    with    an    air   seareely    1,,,    lu,,,l,,t 

1    dcvout-       At    ll»«    <"!>    was    the    l>rior\;    seat  :    there 
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were    neither    pictures    nor    ornaments    on  the  wall,  only 
a  1-iro-e  crucifix  above  that  seat,  to  which  all  were  to   bow 
on  entering;  lor  even  in  hours  of  relaxation  the  religious 
man  was  to   be   mindful  of  the    sufferings   of  his    Lord. 
There  was  no  talking  or  jesting  as  in  the  feasting  oi  the 
world   for  the  refectory  was  a  place  of  inviolable  silence; 
but   from    a  little  pulpit  one   of   the  brethren  read  aloud 
(as   we    have    seen    brother    Henry   represented    doing    in 
the  seenc  of  8.  Sixtus),  that,  to  use  the  words  of  the  old 
rule  of  8.    Austin,   "  whilst   the  body  was  refreshed,   the 
voul    also  might  have   its   proper   food."      'The  hou.se  was 
to  be  poor  and  simple,   bavin-  "  no  curiosities  or  notable 
superfluities,  such  as  sculpture,   pavements,    and   the   like, 
save  in  the  church,"  where  some  degree  of  ornament  was 
allowed    to    do    reverence  to   the  presence  of    God.      Ihe 
dormitory   too  had   its   own  character;  the  cells  were  all 
a  like   in"  size    and    arrangement,   for   here   all  were  equal. 
They  were  separate,   that  every  one  might  be  silent   and 
alone  with  God;   yet  partly  open,  that  the  watchful    eye 
of  the   superior    might    never    be    shut    out. 
dormitory-passaire  itself  had  something  holy ;   for  it  was 
ordained'   that    "  to    promote    piety   and    devotion    to    the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the    especial    Patroness  of  the  order,  an 
altar  with  her  image  should  be  erected  in  the  dormitory 
of 'every  convent,"    and  here  the  lamp  was  kept  burning 
through    the   night.     Each  of   these   places    had   its    own 
sweet0  tradition.     Angels,    as  we  have  seen,   have   betore 
ix.w    served    in    the    Dominican    refectories  ;    nor,    as    we 
gaze  on   such   a  scene,  do  we  feel  they  wore  out  of  place; 
and  the  dormitories  have  been   blessed   no    less  than    the 
choir    with    the    sweet    presence    of    Mary,    who    through 
those     ooen     doors    has     given     her     benediction    to    the 
sleeping  brethren,    and    sprinkled    them   with    her    dear 
maternal   hand.      Surely   these    houses  were    as   the   gate 
of  heaven.     All   about  them  were  holy  sentences,  preach- 
in^    from    the    walls;    poverty     reigned    everywhere,    but 
clad    in    the   beauty   and   majesty    of  that   spirit  of  order, 
\\liieh    has    been    fitly    termed,    "  the  music  of  ^  the  eye. 
Vll    thin-'-s    were    in    common,    and    common    things    were 
"made  to  "speak  of  God;  yet  there  was  neither  gloom  nor 
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melancholy,  hut  rather  a  dad  and  cheerful  aspect,  temp<  red 
KV  tin-  pervadin<>:  tone  of  silence  and  recollection  ;  s<\  that 
tin.'  beholder  mi-lit  well  exclaim,  "  \\n\\  Liood  and  joyful  a 
thini:  it  i>  i'nr  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity  !" 

At  the  ri>k  ni'  beinu'  tedious  on  a  subject  which  may 
i:»t  perhaps  he  felt  to  he  oi'  ircneral  interest.  we  would 
hut  sii<j'_:vst  ho\v  often  we  must  feel,  in  reading'  the 
earlier  devotional  writers,  that  many  oi'  their  most 
dial-mini:  passa-es  could  only  have  heeu  inspired  in  a 
house  ..f  this  character.  The  author  of  the  following 
sentences  had  certainly  caught  their  spirit  nowhere  but 
in  a  religious  refectory:  ••  He  that  reads  words  of  holy 
wisdom  to  his  brother,  oilers  choice  wine  to  the  lips  of 
Je<us. —  Ho  that  at  table  uives  up  to  his  brother  the 
better  portion,  feeds  Jesus  with  the  honey  of  charity.— 
//'  f/n/t  </ufin<i  i-'ftchnn  ft  <it/.<i  to  Ill's  hfi/ltfi/t  cni-rrctli/ 
ti in/  fliAtuictli/.  serves  uji  a  heavenly  cup  to  the  quests  of 
•Josus;  but  if  lie  reads  ill.  he  takes  away  the  relish  of 
tho  food;  and  if  he  stammers,  lie  stains  the  cloth  which 
covers  the  table  of  , Jesus. —  He  that  goes  to  the  common 
refectory  with  his  brethren  to  hear  spiritual  reading, 
e;;tcth  and  drinketh  with  Jesus  and  His  disciples;  and  if 
h"  lay  up  in  his  heart  the  word  of  (jiod  which  he  hears, 
he  reposes  with  S.  John,  during  supper,  on  the  breast 
"'  Josus.  \\ritini:  in  a  day.  and  in  a  country  where 

our  holy  and  beautiful  houses  have  lon^  a-o  he(-n  swept 
:nvay.  and  the  ideas  that  raised  them  have  become  lo.-t 
like  lii-torieal  antiquities,  we  well  know  how  dillicult  it 
.-•  to  realixe  the  true  si^ni.ieance  of  the  monastic  rules, 
fhey  and  all  their  accompaniments  are  looked  on  as,  at 
hot.  but  dreary  fancies  which  have  had  their  dav,  but 
could  never  stand  the  test  of  utility.  "  To  whut  purpo^- 
is  tliis  waste?"  is  the  continual  cry  of  Kndand  over  the 
reii.-s  of  her  old  re!i-i,,n.  X evert heless  our  lathers  had 
their  purpose,  and  did  not  deem  it  waste;  and  we  are 
desirous  of  directing  our  reader's  attention  to  the 
particular  care  evinced  in  this  matter  by  the  founder 
oi  I  he  Dominican  order,  because,  if  we  do  nut  miMake, 

ihu.-trates     one    proiuinei.i     characteristic    of    his    uwa 
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mind,  as  well  as  of  the  institution  which  was  its  off 
spring,  and  which  horc  and  ever  retains  the  likeness  of 
its  father.  The  life  of  a  saint  like  S.  Dominic  is  not 
made  up  alone  of  journeys  and  foundations  and  the  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death; 'his  living  soul  is  to  be  found  in 
the  rule  whose  most  striking,  features  were  the  im 
pression  of  his  own  hand :  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark 
able  that,  together  with  that  free  and  pliable  spirit  which 
is  one  of  its  distinguishing  characters,  there  should  be 
this  invariable  adhesion  to  the  externals  of  monastic  and 
community  life.  The  same  rule  was  observed  in  all  the 
foundations  of  the  order,  and  this  of  course  by  the 
particular  direction  of  its  founder;  and  the  fact  reveals 
more  of  his  mind  and  feeling  than  whole  volumes  of 
commentary.  It  exhibits  him  to  us  in  that  mixed  Char 
acter  of  contemplation  and  action,  the  union  of  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  Dominican  life :  we  see  him  at  once, 
'-the  Jacob  of  preaching  and  the  Israel  of  contempla 
tion;''  and  we  see  also  what  in  his  eyes  constituted  the 
essentials  of  such  a  life,  and  the  indispensable  means  for 
attaining  it. 

In  Spain  blessed  Peter  had  succeeded  in  founding 
a  convent  at  Madrid,  of  which  foundation,  however,  no 
particulars  are  preserved.  Two  of  his  companions,  as  we 
have  seen,  returned  to  rejoin  Dominic  at  Rome,  whilst 
the  third,  Suero  Gomez,  went  on  to  his  native  country  of 
Portugal,  where  he  became  known  to  the  Infanta  Donna 
Sancha,  who  gave  him  a  little  solitary  oratory  on  Monte 
Sasrro,  about  six  miles  from  Alancher,  dedicated  to  Santa 
Maria  ad  Wives.  Here  he  built  a  miserably  poor  con 
vent,  or  rather  hermitage,  formed  of  stones  and  straw 
cemented  together  with  mud,  "according  to  the  manner 
of  those  first  days  of  fervour  in  the  order."  He  lived  in 
this  singular  dwelling  alone  for  some  time,  but  very  soon 
numbers  of  all  ranks  flocked  to  him  to  receive  the  habit 
from  his  hands;  and  '-though  they  were  so  many,  ^and 
of  such  character  and  nobility  as  might  have  clone 
honour  to  any  order  in  the  Church,  yet  did  he  not 
bate  one  iota  in  the  rigours  which  he  had  learnt  from 
his  holy  master,  and  which  were  established  as  laws  in  the 
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c<  institutions."''  Every  <l;iy  lie  preached  in  the  city,  -which 
S,OH  became  renowned  I'm-  its  sanctity  of  manners.  He 
\v;is  a  true  son  of  Dominic.  "  thinking  only  how  to  sow  the 
Divine  word,  and  caring  nothing  t'nr  hi-  own  body;"  and 
so,  little  l»y  little,  the  mud  hermit  ;e_ro  was  frequented 
I'*'1  :i  place  (.('  pilgrimage.  and  the  crowds  who  thronged 
there  to  vee  and  hear  one  whom  they  reckoned  rather 
as  an  aiiLivl  or  apostle  than  as  a  common  man.  com 
pelled  him  to  enlarp*  his  dwelling:  in  order  to  receive 
them  ;  so  that  in  the  following  year,  when  Dominic 
himself  vi>ited  the  spot,  he  iltund  a  spacious  and  well- 
ordered  convent,  the  mother-house  of  the  order  in  .Por 
tugal.  Suei-o  was  in  every  way  a  remarkable  man  : 
his  adherence,  lo  the  rule,  even  in  the  minutest  par 
ticular,  was  almost  a  proverb.  In  1220,  when  lie  went 
to  l>olo-na  to  attend  the  lirst  general  Chapter,  he  per 
formed  the  whole  journey  on  loot,  carrying  onlv  a 
stick  and  his  breviarv,  and  so  beiru'ed  his  way  the 
entire  distance.  lie  became  afterwards  the  first  Provincial 
oi'  Spain. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few  words  concerning 
>"'i!"  oi'  the  brethren  whose  names  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  having  joined  the  order  at  Rome.  Tarn-red, 
the  prior  of  S.  Sixtus,  had  been  called  in  a  singular  way. 
'J'1  vv;ls  ;i  <lcnnan,  and  a  courtier  of  the  Kmperor 
Holo-na  when  the  lirst  brethren 


arrived   there,  lie  was  one  day  made  sensible  of   a  singular 
and   powerful   impression  on    his  soul,  uruing  him  to  reflect 


Blessed    \irgin    for    direction;     and     in     the     niirht     she 

appeared   to    him.  saying   these   words:    ••  fJo   to  my  house- 

He   awoke   in   doubt  as   to   their  meaning  but    in 

a   second    dream    there   appeared    to    him    two    men    dressed 

in    the   habit  of   the  order,    the  elder  of    whom   addressed 

]lim-    ^ying,    "Thou    bast    asked   of  Mary    to   be   directed 

}"  _iln'1  wa}'  "^  ^-'dvation  :    come  with  us,  and  thou  shalt  iind 

In   I  he   morning  he  beggi-d  his  host  to  direct  him  tj 

the   nearest   church,    that    he   might    hear    mas-.       A*    ho 

-r,  Michel  Pio 
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entered,  the  first  figure  he  met  was  that  of  the  old  man  he 
had  seen  in  his  vision ;  the  church  was  in  fact  Santa 
Maria,  in  Mascarella,  and  the  friar  was  none  other  than 
the  Prior  liefer.  Tan  creel's  mind*  was  soon  made  up  as  to 
his  future  course;  and,  abruptly  severing  his  engagements 
with  the  court  he  proceeded  to  Home,  where  he  took  the 
habit.  Henry  of  Rome,  who  has  also  been  mentioned, 
entered  the  order  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
his  family.  As  they  expressed  a  determination  to  carry 
him  back  by  force  if  he  would  not  return,  Dominic  sent 
him  out  of  Home,  with  some  companions,  by  the  Via 
Nomentana.  His  relatives  pursued  him  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Anio.  Seeing  there  was  no  chance  of  escape, 
Henry  raised  his  heart  to  God,  and  invoked  His  help 
through  the  merits  of  His  servant  Dominic;  and  the 
waters  of  the  little  stream  suddenly  increased  to  so  large 
and  rapid  a  torrent,  that  the  horses  of  his  pursuers  were 
unable  to  pass.  After  this  he  returned  undisturbed  to 
S.  Sixtus. 

After  the  sisters  had  removed  to  that  convent,  thirty  of 
the  friars  were  left  there  under  the  government  of  Tancred, 
but  in  a  distinct  and  separate  house  ;  for  the  convent  at 
Santa  Sabina  was  not  yet  able  to  contain  them  all.  Brother 
Otho,  also  a  Roman  by  birth,  was  appointed  the  prior  and 
director  of  the  nuns. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Dominic  at  Santa  Sabina.  The  Vocation  of  S.  Hyacinth.  Itcgi- 
nakl  of  Orleans.  The  Blessed  Yirgi.ii  bestows  on  him  the  habit 
of  the  order. 

IT  is  said  that  all  lives  have  their  chapter  of  poetry ; 
if  so,  the  poem  of  Dominic's  life  is  now  opening  before 
us.  No  period  of  his  history  is  at  once  so  rich  in 
legendary  beauty,  and  so  full  of  ample  and  delightful 
details,  as  that  of  his  residence  at  Santa  Sabina — the 
church  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  had  been  granted 
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tn  liiin  and  his  brethren  l>y  i'opo  Elonorius  when  they 
abandoned  S.  Sixtus  t<>  the  nuns  of  the  TraMevere.  It. 
wa.S  attached  to  the  jialnee  of  the  Savelli,  of  \vhich  family 
IIoni:rius  was  a  member;  and  we  are  told  that  the 
rhati'_re  df  residence  was  particularly  welcome  to  the 
f'riar>.  inasmuch  as  the  nei'jhlwtrhood  was  at  that  time, 
more  thickly  populated  than  that  of  S.  Sixtus,  and  the 
church  was  one  of  popular  resort.  This  character  ban 
ion-.:  since  departed  from  it  :  and  the  tide  of  population, 
ret  real ini:  every  year  further  and  further  to  the  west, 
lias  left  the  Avcntine  hill  once  more  to  its  silent  and 
solitary  beauty.  Built  on  the  brow  of  that  hill,  as  it 
rises  abruptly  above1  the  Tiber,  the  convent,  of  Santa 
Sabina  stands  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  city. 
On  one  side  it  looks  over  a  IOMLT  vista  of  churches  and 
palaces,  until  the  u'olden  ulow  of  the  horizon  above  Monte 
Mario  is  cut  by  the  clear  sharp  outline  of  that  wonderful 
dome  which  rises  over  the  tomb  of  the  apostles.  Turn 
but  your  head,  and  you  ira/.e  over  a  different  world. 
J leaped  all  about  in  fantastic  confusion,  there  are  the 
arcli.'s  of  ^iirantie  ruins,  and  the  broken  walls  and 
watch-towers  standing  aniouir  the  vineyards;  and  beyond 
them  is  the  wide  Campapia  stretching  like  a  sea  into 
the  dim  hori/on.  spanned  by  the  lon^  lines  of  the 
aqueducts,  that  seem  as  though  they  reached  the  very 
ba.-e  of  th't-e  distant  mountains  which  >tand  round  the, 
Kternal  city  as  "the  hills  stand  about  Jerusalem."  S. 
Sixtus  is  not  lar  oil',  you  may  find  your  way  down  to 
it  through  the  pven  and  jdeasant  lanes  that  wind  amon^ 
the  almond-trees;  everything  here  seems  full  of  Dominic; 
and  when  the  siory  oi' his  lite,  has  become  dear  and  familiar 
to  us.  the  whole  of  the  Aventine  seems  consecrated  as  his 
shrine.  '•'• 

The  convent  of  Santa  Saliina  remain?  little  filtered  sinrc  t!io 
time  of  S.  Dominic,  nml  many  mi-morials  nf  him  aro  still  pn^'Tvc'l 
•\\  i'l  in  \' +  walls.  Amnrii:  otluT$  i-;  :\\\  uritnuc-trcc  saiil  to  have  lieon 
I'latitfil  i.y  hi-  hand,  which  is  shown  MI  the  t|ii;nlr:!ii^nlar  inclosiii-i-. 
A  I'fW  years  -inc'-,  thi~  tree  sent  cut  ;i  ymi!:ur  and  vk  eurous  sucker, 
wliicli  L'n-w  and  flourished,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  '<%  -\ 
produced  flowers  .-UK!  fruit  Il^a<  remarked  that  this  tuok  j>hic.; 
durin,;  t!,c  noviciate  of  IV re  Lacur'.l.urv  and  hi.,  (.•utiii'uiiiuiis,  to 
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It  was  here,  then,  that  the  friars  removed  as  soon  as 
the  nuns  had  taken  possession  of  their  former  residence; 
and  they  had  not  long  settled  in  their  new  convent  when 
some  very  remarkable  additions  were  made  to  their  num 
bers.  Ivo  Odrowatz,  the  Polish  Bishop  of  Cracow,  was 
at  that  time  in  Home,  having  in  his  company  his  two 
nephews,  Ceslaus  and  Hyacinth,  both  of  them  canons 
of  his  cathrcdral,  and  men  of  singular  virtue.  They 
had  all  been  present  in  S.  Sixtus  on  the  occasion  of  the 
raising  of  the  young  Napoleon  to  life,  and  when,  by 
means  of  Cardinal  Ugolino,  they  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Dominic,  the  deep  impression  made  on 
their  minds  by  that  scene  was  increased  by  his  saintly 
and  winning  manners.  Ivo  urged  him  to  send  some  of 
his  brethren  to  the  northern  countries,  but  the  difficulties 
of  the  language  seemed  to  offer  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  this  plan  ;  Dominic,  however,  suggested  that  were 
some  of  his  own  followers  to  take  the  habit,  it  would  be 
the  best  way  of  carrying  out  his  wishes.  A  few  days 
after  this  Hyacinth  and  Ceslaus,  with  two  others,  Henry 

whom  is  due  the  restoration  of  the  French  province ;  and  the  little 
incident  was  hailed  as  significant  of  that  universal  restoration  and 
return  to  youthful  vigour  and  the  beauty  of  regular  discipline 
whose  impulse  since  tuat  period  has  been  manifested  throughout 
the  entire  order . 

A  singular  discovery  has  recently  been  made  within  the  in  closure 
of  this  convent.  '  About  three  months  ago"  (sa.vs  Cardinal  Wise- 


their  industry  was  repaid.     They  met  with  an  opening,  into  which 
they  entered,  and  found  an  anci  nt  Chri-tian  hall  elegantly  painted 


in  arabesque.  Having  cleared  it  out,  they  found  an  entrance  into 
another  chamber.  In  this  way  they  went  forward  from  room  to 
room;  so  that  when  I  last  heard,  about  a  fortnight  »go,  they  were 
arrived  at  the  tenth  apartment.  The  discovery  has  exc  ted  immense 
interest,  no  suspicion  having  been  entertained  of  such  a  monument 
existing  there.  One  room  is  covered  with  names  of  about  the  third 
or  fourth  century,  only  one  of  which  had  then  been  deciphered. 
But  this  excavation  is  further  important  in  another  way.  For  the 
first  piece  of  antiquity  discovered  was  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Tullius,  the  early  king  of  Rome;  and  this  recurring  at  a  distance 
from  a  portion  found,  a  fewyeais  ago,  in  the -Jesuit's  neighbouring 
vineyard,  in  planting  new  vines,  decides  the  direction  of  the  wall, 
and  the  boundary  oi  the  primitive  city:' 
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"f     Moravia,    an.l     Honn:in,    ,«•    noble    Cerman,    presented 
themselves     at    Santa    Sabina,    and,    throwing    them.:elve^ 
•it    th"    feet  of   the    saint,    beared  to  I):1  allowed    to  enter 
the     order.      They  were  jnyi'uliy  received,    and  their  pr,> 
:-'' /   was   as    rapid   as   it   was    extraordinary.        Doubtless 
in  those  days  of  early   fervour,    th«-  growth  oi'  souls   plant- 
1    in    a    very    atwo.-phnv    of   sanctity    was    quicker   and 
»^n'    vigorous   than    nuw  :     and    we    are  l.-d    to    exclaim, 
•  'i  here  were  pants   in  those  days"   when    we  lind    these 
four   novices,  within  six  months  after   their   first   admission, 
ready   to  return   to   their  own  country  to   be   the  founders 
and   propagators  of  the  order.      They  travelled  back   with 
the   bishop  oi'  Cracow.  preaching  as   they  went.       Sapara- 
tion.    that   la\v    oi'   the    Dominican    institute,   was    the   lot 
that    awaited   them   also.      Jlyacinth   and    CYslaiis   pnr.Mied 
their    way    to   the  north,    where  they   divided   the  land   be- 
ivf™n    them.        Ceshtus    planted    the     order     in    JJolu-mia, 
whilst    the   apostolate  of  Ilvaeinth  extended  over    Russia, 
Sweden,    Norway,    Prussia,    and    the    Northern   nations  of 
Ana.      Dominie's  old    dream  of  a   mission    to   the  (.'nnians 
beeaine  realized  in   the  labours    of  this  the    greatest  of  his 
sons,   and    in    him    the    order    of    Friars    Preachers    took 
»i'*n    of   half   the    known    w<>rld.      Henry    proceeded 
•''    ^{Jnil    :uili    Austria,    and   founded  many   convents,    es 
pecially    that   of  Vienna.     An  account    of  singular  beauty 
^Ji't't    of   his    death.       ][;>    f.-H    Rick    in    the    convent    of 
•slavia  ;     and    lind  in  .r    his    last    hour  draw   near,    he 
iixed   h;s   eyes   on    a  crucilix  before  him,  and  sanu-  sweetly 
while  he  had  stren-th.     After  a  little  space  he  was  silent, 
yet    smiled,    and    put    his     hands     together,     and     showed 
iu    his    eyes  and  his  whole  face  a  great  and  inexplicable 
J°.v-       'I  hen.   after  a  brief  time  he  spake  and    said.  ••  The 
demons    are  come,    and  would  fain    disturb  and  trouble  my 
faith,    but    1   believe   in   Cod    the   Father,  and  the  Sen    and 
tho  /Hv    </liost  :"    and  with   these    words  on    his    lips  he 
r-'entiy    expired.      Herman,  the   fourth   of  this   society,    was 
at     l-'riesach    t<>    govern    a    convent    ll.unded    in    that 
11''   was   a   man   of  extraordinary  devotion,  though 
'/I    Mnall  learning.     In  consequeuee  of  'his  simplicity  and 
igiiorance    he    was    oltcn    despised    and    ridiculed    by    his 
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companions  ;  and,  seeking  comfort  from  God  in  prayer,  lie 
obtained  the  gift  of  so  much  understanding  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  that,  without  study  of  any  kind,  he  was  enabled 
to  preach  not  only  in  German,  but  also  in  Latin,  with 
extraordinary  eloquence  and  success. 

But  another  disciple  was  to  be  gathered  into  the  order 
during    this    same    year,    whose    career,    if    shorter    than 
tiny  of   those  we  have  mentioned,  was  scarcely  less  bril 
liant;    and  who   was   destined  to   exercise   a   considerable 
influence  over  some  of  the  most  important  of    the  early 
foundations.       Indeed,   there    were    singular    marks    of    a 
Providential  ordering  of  things,  in  what  seemed  the  acci 
dental   assembling   at   Rome  that   year  of   so  many  men 
whose  hearts  were  ready  for  the  work  which  was  prepar 
ing  for  them  there.      Among  these  he  of  whom  we  are 
about  to  speak  was  not  the  least  distinguished.     Reginald, 
deacon    of    the    church   of    Orleans,  had    come    there,  in 
company  with  the  bishop,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  holy  place,   and  thence  passing  on  in   pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem.     He  was  already  known  as  a  profound  doctor 
in  canon  law,  and  held  the  chair  of  that  science  in  the 
University  of  Paris.      But  brilliant  as  was  his  intellect, 
and  the  renown  which  it  had  procured  him,  it   did  not 
satisfy  him  ;    for  he  had  within   him   something  greater 
than   genius,    and   a   thirst   which   the    world's    applause 
could  not  satiate.     Whilst  the  world  of  Paris  was  busy 
with  his  fame,  there   had   come   upon   him    a    desire   to 
abandon   all  things   for   Christ,   and  to  take  refuge  from 
popular    applause    in    some    state   where    he    could    spend 
his  life  for  the  souls  of  others,  while  his  own  should  be 
made    a   sharer    in   the   very   poverty    and   nakedness   of 
the    crucifix.      His    pilgrimage   to    Rome    and   Jerusalem 
was  undertaken  under  this  idea :  it  formed  part  of  his 
plan  for  breaking  loose  from  the  ties  of  his  present  life, 
and  searching  for  the  better  part  to  which  he  felt  he  was 
called  and  chosen.     The  result  must  be  told  in  the  words 
of    blessed   Humbert  :     "  He   prepared   himself    for   this 
ministry,    therefore,   though    he    knew    not    in    what    way 
he  was   to   carry   it  out ;   for  he  was   ignorant   that   the 
order   of    Friars   Preachers   had   as   yet  been  instituted. 


Nnw    if.    ^>'7<1    that    in    ;,    confidential    disco,,,™    with 
:i.  .n'rt;im   •••••nHiial   he  opened   to   him   his  whole   heart   on 
•v;!.v"^    «>    1'i'"    that    he    -ready    desired    to 
;!'i;t.  '"    "n!'-'-    «>    -"    about    preaching    Jesus 

jiteni    voluntary   poverty.      Then   the  canli- 
s;"'     !".  '"'"-'I-!   th,re    is    an    order  just    risen    up 
".'   «»««  the   practice   c,f   poverty    with    the 
'    preachm-;   and   the   master  of  this   new  order  is 
"IW  l'«*™t   with    us    in    the    city,  who   also   himself 
"1ll(;;.t1-;  word  oi    God.'     Now  when  Master  Kepnald 
";;nl   tllls"  Il(:  h;i^:I1("1   toBec'fc  out    the  blessed    Dominic 
''  I™1    «!    l»m  the   secret  of  his   soul.      Then  the 
the   saint,   and   the    graciousncss   of    his    words 
;•;!";-".'!'-'-•.'-   -,.l    h,  r,soU,,l   to   enter   into   the 
<!<•>.     J>u     adversity,  ,vh,ch    proves    so    ninny    holy    pro- 
I    not    in   like   manner  to  trv  his  aKo       He  fell 
^;k,  «»  that  the  physicians  despaired  even   of'savinc  his 
1  he    blessed   Uominic,   -rievin-   at    the   thousrht    of 
s;»^  a   c-hil,     ere   a*   yet    he    h.-ul   scarcely  enjoyed   hi,,, 
ur,H,l   himself    to  the  l)ivine  nlercy,  earnestly  iinploHn!: 
^10  himself  has  related  to  the  brethren)    that  He 
""t.  take  from  him   a   son   as  yrt    but    hardly   born 
>""    -'it    least    to    prolong    his    life,   if  it    wcre    ,mt  ^    ]jt(]; 

y;          MA'      .I' vr,"    Avl!ilst    hc    vet    prayed,    the    Blessed 
Mary    Mother  of  God,  and  Mistress  of  the  World 
"npamnl  by  two  you n-  maidens  of  surpassing  beauty! 
;'lt"an,l  to   M:,st,r  J(^inal,l  as  he  lav  awake  ami  parched 
itliHburnin,  fever;    and  h,  h,anl  iho  Q.UH  n  of  Jleavn! 
^  peak  in-    to    him,  and    saying    'Ask   me    what    tliou    wilt 
P.vo    ir    t((    thtH...'        And    as    he    considereci 
!f  hi"    lllm;r  ':.  °nt>    ()f    tll('    maWcns    wlio    accompanied 
i7rt"1   ^  "-m    w,«?rested    to    him    that     he    should 
ask  notlmijr,  but    should  leave  it   to  the  will  and  pleasure 
,Qu'J01r;V)t>   M^  ^  the  which   he  r.Vht   willingly 
^'.'itr( ,    .       Lhon      sll(>'    extending      her     virginal      han.'l 
H   i'yi-s,cars,  nostrils,   month,  hands,   reins,   and 
•    I'l-oMouncm.u;    certain    wi.rds     meanwhile    appropriate 
"•h     a»»i»t  .,«.      1     hav,     heard     only     those     which 
:    the    unction    of  his    reins  "ami    feet  :     the 
4|^'    thy    reins    be    iiirt    with    the    m'rdle    of 
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chastity ;'     and   the   second,    <  Let    thy    feet  bo  shod  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.'     Then  she  showed 
to  him  the  habit  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  saying  to  him 
<  Behold  the  habit  of  thy  order/  and  so  she  disappeared 
from  his  eves.     And  at  the  same  time  Reginald  perceived 
that  he  was  cured,  having  been  anointed  by  the  Mother 
of   Him  who  has  the  secrets  of  salvation   and  oi   healtl 
And  the  next  mornin-z,  when    Dominic  came   to  him,    t 
a«k  him    how  he  fared,   he   answered  that   nothing    ailed 
him    and  so  told  him  the  vision.      Then  both  together  aid 
render  thanks  to  God,  who  strikes  and  heals,  who  wounds 
and  who  makes  whole." 

Three  days  after  this  Dominic  again  came  to  his  room 
brino-in-  with  him  a  religious  of  the  Hospitallers  of 
S.  John.  And  as  they  sat  all  three  together,  the  same 
scene  was  repeated  in  the  sight  of  all.  We  are  told  by 
some  that  on  her  former  appearance  the  Blessed  ^Virgi 
had  promised  this  repetition  of  her  previous- visit,  ^and 
that  Reginald  had  mentioned  this  fact  to  S.  Dominic. 
He  now°conjured  him  and  his  companions  to  _  keep  the 
whole  of  the  circumstances  secret  until  after  his  death 
and  he  did  this  out  of  humility.  Dominic  complied  with 
his  request  ;  and  in  announcing  to  his  brethren  his  in 
tention  of  changing  the  form  of  their  habit,  he  did  not 
U-ive  the  reason  which  had  caused  the  change  until  after 
ileoinald'  s  death.  Until  this  time  the  habit  of  the  regu 
lar  °canons  had  continued  to  be  worn  by  all  the  brethren  ; 
it  was  now  changed  for  that  which  had  been  shown  by 
Mary  to  Reginald,  and  which  Dominic  had  himself  seen 
on  the  second  occasion  of  her  appearance.  The  linen  sur 
plice  was  laid  aside,  and  in  its  place  was  used  the  long 
woollen  scapular,  which  was  the  particular  part  of 
habit  she  was  seen  holding  in  her  hands.  Thenceforward 
this  has  been  the  distinctive  sign  of  religious  profession 
among  the  Friars  Preachers;  and  the  words  with  which 
it  is  accompanied  in  the  ceremony  of  the  giving  of  the 
habit,  mark  at  once  its  origin,  and  the  reverence  with  which 
its  wearers  are  accustomed  to  regard  it  :  '  Receive  the 
holy  scapular  of  our  order,  the  most  distinguished  part  ot 
our  Dominican  habit,  the  maternal  pledge  from  heaven 
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of  tlh-  love  of  the  iiic.'Sid  Virgin  Mary  towards  us."  This 
c  peeial  love  of  Mary  for  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers  H 
!  ;i  rhim  which  we  do  not  wonder  :il  their  making, 
we  consider  the  many  ways  in  which  it  has  been 
evinced.  In  those  early  days  of  the  order  one  of  tin; 
popular  names  }>\  wliich  the  brethren  were  known,  was  that, 
of  "the  1-Yiars  of  Mary;."  a  title  which  reveals  to  us  how 
filial  was  the  devuiiun  which  thev  felt  for  the  .Mother 
who  had  clothed  them  with  her  o\vn  hands  :  and  we  sh.-ill 
!i:nl.  aijion-j.'  the  t  radii  ions  of  Santa  Sahina.  other  talcs 
which  .-how  us  tin1  singular  and  tender  nature  c>i'  the  pro- 
tcct  ion  >he  ^ave  them. 


period  of  Dominic's  life,  we  will  irive  in  the  following 
chapters,  together  with  that  sketch  of  vrhat  we  may  term 
}\\<  conventual  hahits.  which  has  heen  left  us  hy  blessed 
.Jordan  and  other  early  writers;  and  they  will  probably 
render  us  more  familiar  with  his  personal  character  than 
any  oilier  portion  of  his  history.  Meanwhile  Rei'jnald  of 
Orleans  departed  fur  the  Holy  Land,  whence,  he  did  not 
return  until  the  conchui'>n  of  the  year. 


:i  -.     The  rule  ,,['  HIP  Order.     Description  c.f 

n  and  appearance.      Jlis  prayer,  and  manner  of  life. 

\\lir.N"  Dominie  was  fairly  settled  at  Santa  Sabina.  ho 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  multiplicity  of  cares  and 
occupations,  any  one  of  which  would  have  demanded  the 
whole  strength  and  time  of  an  ordinary  man.  There' 
was  the  irovernmcnt  of  two  communities  :  that  of  hi<  own 
convent,  a  company  of  novices  leathered  from  all  ranks 
:nid  a'jes.  unu-ed  to  ride  and  discipline,  and  who  had  to 
learn  the  whole  science  of  reli-jioii  from  hi-  lijis  alone; 
v.hile  the  traiiiin'.:  (_>['  the  nuns  of  S.  Sixtus  was  eyen  a 
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harder  task,  for  with  them  there  were  long  habits  of 
ni'U'liircnce  and  relaxation  to  eradicate,  before  the  spirit  of 
fervour  and  observance  could  possibly  be  infused.  Ho^.y 
hard  and  difficult  a  thing  it  was.  we  may  judge,  from  the 
unwearied  assiduity  with  which  Dominic  laboured  at  his 
task.  He  visited  them  daily,  instructing  them  in  the 
most  minute  particulars  of  their  rule;  and  sent  to  Prouille 
lor  eiirlit  of  the  more  experienced  religious  of  that  house, 
one  of  whom.  Sister  Blanche,  was  appointed  prioress. 
His  long  and  patient  care  was  not  thrown  away.  Inclo- 
sure  and  the  observance  of  a  holy  rule  produced  their 
usual  marvels,  and  transformed  the  undisciplined  nuns  of 
the  Tr;;stevere  into  mirrors  of  sanctity  and  grace.  These 
two  undertakings,  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  called  for 
a  genius  of'  government  which  few  have  ever  possessed  in 
a  more  remarkable  degree  than  S.  Dominic.  But  within 
his  soul  there  lay  vast  resources,  and  a  certain  fullness  of 
spiritual  light  which  never  failed  to  guide  him  in  the 
guidance  of  others;  so  at  least  we  are  led  to  affirm  if  we 
contemplate  him  alone  and  unaided  in  his  gigantic  tasks. 
And  if  we  are  curious  to  know  the  means  whereby  he 
achieved  them,  we  must  seek  ibr  them  in  that  rule  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  exhibits  to  us  more  of  the  character  of 
his  mind  than  we  can  gather  from  any  other  source. 
'•The  Christian  perfection  which  he  taught"  (to  use  the 
admirable  words  of  Castiglio)  '-'consisted  primarily  indeed 
in  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neighbour;  but  secondarily 
and  accidentally  in  that  silence  and  solitude,  and  in  tlio.se 
fasts,  mortifications,  disciplines,  and  ceremonies,  which 
are  the  instruments  whereby  we  reach  unto  that  high  and 
most  excellent  end.''  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  these 
'•ceremonies"  he  speaks  of  formed  no  insignificant  part 
of  Dominic's  great  idea  of  spiritual  training.  We  read  of 
his  "  diligent  training  of  the  nuns  in  the  rules  and  cere 
monies;"  and  again  S.  Hyacinth  is  said  to  have  become 
a  perfect  master  in  "  all  the  ordinances  and  ceremonies  of 
the  order  during  his  short  noviciate."  And  if  we  examine 
the  rule  itself,  we  find  in  it  very  much  of  this  outward 
training  so  deep  and  significant  in  its  intention,  and  so 
great  in  its  results.  This  arose  partly  from  the  sagacity 
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ulnrh  perceived  how  larire  an  influence  is  exerted  over 
'he  inner  man  by  the  subjugation  of  his  external  nature; 
partlv  also  from  a  characteristic  feature  in  I>ominic's  mind, 
rhe  love  of  order.  Whilst  wholly  free  from  the  narrownc.-s 
•  if  mere  formalism,  his  soul  yet  delighted  in  that  harmonv 
%v!i!<-h  i>  a  chief  element  of  perfect  ion  :  it  was  as  though  his 
<"e_:'le  eve  had  Lfa/.ed  on  the  ordering  of  the  heavenly  courts 
and.  drawing  from  the  iinaire  pictured  on  his  soul,  lie  strove 
to  reflect  sometlnn<_r  of  their  beauty  in  his  convent  choirs. 
And  so,  perhaps,  those  bowinirs  and  prostrations  of  the 
\vhite  robed  ranks,  which,  when  exactly  perfnrmed.  <_;-i\e  so 
unearthly  and  beautiful  an  aj»pearance  to  the  worship  of  a 
religions  choir,  may,  at  the  same  time  as  it  harmonized  the 
souls  of  the  worshippers  into  recollection,  have  been  intended 
to  recall  and  symbolize  those  scenes  on  which  doubtless  his 
own  spiritual  vision  had  so  often  re>ted,  and  the  repeat*  'I 
foldings  of  those  many  win^s,  and  the  casting  of  the  irolden 
crowns  upon  the  ground. 

Let  us  n<>\v  see  what  was  the  rule  of  his  own  life  at  this 
period,  and  the  impression  which  his  intercourse  and  ex 
ample  left  on  the  minds  of  those  who  observed  him  ;  and 
/jr-t  we  will  "/ive  the  portrait  they  have  delineated  of  his  out  - 
ward  appearance.  It  must  have  been  very  noble,  if  we  may 
j  u  <!'_:>'  from  the  description  of  Sister  Cecilia  :  "He  was  about 
the  middle  stature,  but  slightly  made;  his  face  was  beautiful, 
and  rather  sanguine  in  its  colour;  his  hair  and  beard  of  a, 
fair  and  bright  hue,  and  his  eves  line.  From  his  forehead, 
and  b"i\vecn  his  brows,  there  seemed  to  shine  a  radiant  ILdit 
which  drew  respect  and  love  from  them  that  saw  it.  He 
was  always  joyous  and  agreeable,  save  when  moved  to  con; 
p-iv-ion  by  the  afflictions  of  his  neighbours.  Jlis  ban  N 
were  lonj»  ,-uid  beautiful,  and  his  v»>ice  was  clear,  noble,  and 
musical.  He  was  never  bald,  and  he  always  preserved  his 
/•'-,:•_:  on-;  crown  or  tonsure  entire,  mingled  here  and  tlnTii 
with  a  very  few  white  hairs.'1  Next  we  find  an  e.j'i  lly 
minute  and  ::\ten-stin'_'  de:<-n'piion  of  hi-  dress.  (Jerar-l  de 
Fradier.  \\ho  v,  rote  by  command  of  ble>sed  Humbert  ;o 
early  as  1  J.'n'i,  si»«>aks  thn>:  ••  l-'vt-rythin^  about  the  bhv-sed 
Dominii-  brealhed  of  poverty  :  hi-  liabit.  >hm  s.  girdle,  knife, 
Lxjoks,  anj  all  like,  thin---.  \"..u  mi^lit.  see  him  with  hi* 
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scapular  ever  so  short,  yet  did  lie  not  care  to  cover  it  with 
his  mantle,  even  when  in  the  presence  of  great  persons. 
lie  wore  the  same  tunic  summer  and  winter,  and  it  was 
very  old  and  patched,  and  his  mantle  was  of  the  worst." 
It  was  the  same  spirit  of  poverty  that  induced  him  never 
to  have  any  cell  or  bed  of  his  own.  He  slept  in  the  church. 
If  he  came'  home  late  at  night  from  his  expeditions  drenched 
with  rain,  he  would  send  his  companions  to  dry  and  refresh 
themselves,  but  himself  would  go  as  he  was  to  ths  church. 
There  his  nights  were  passed  in  prayer  ;  or  if  overcome  with 
fatigue,  he  would  sleep  leaning  against  the  altar  steps,  or 
lying  on  the  hard  stones.  On  one  part  of  the  pavement  of 
the  church  of  Santa  Subina  there  is  still  preserved  an  in- 
scrirjtion  indicating  one  of  the  stones  as  that  whereon  he 
was  accustomed  to  lie  at  night  If;  when  he  travelled,  they 
stopped  where  there  was  no  church,  lie  slept  anywhere,  on 
the  floor,  or  on  a  bench,  or  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  always 
drcss-cd  in  his  habit  as  during  the  day.  Thrice  every  night 
lie  disciplined  himself  to  blood ;  the  first  time  for  himself., 
the  second  for  sinners,  the  third  for  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
His  prayer  was  in  a  manner  continual.  There  was  neither 
place  nor  time  in  which  lie  did  not  pray,  but  especially  in 
those  niu'iit  hours  which  he  spent  alone  with  God  in  the 
church.  Very  often  they  watched  him  unknown  to  him, 
and  saw  the  way  in  which,  when  he  believed  himself  entirely 
alone,  he  poured  out  all  the  fervour  of  his  soul  with 
out  control.  After  compline,  when  the  others  were  dis 
missed  to  rest,  he  remained  behind,  visiting  each  altar 
in  turn,  and  praying  for  his  order  and  for  the  world.  Some 
times  his  tears  and  prayers  were  so  loud  as  to  wake  those 
who  slept  near;  and  though,,  very  often  these  exercises 
lasted  until  the  hour  of  matins,  he  never  failed  to 
assist  at  the  office  with  the  spirit  and  alacrity  which 
were  so  remarkable  in  him.  He  was  most  zealous  for  the 
exact  performance  of  what  he  considered  the  primary 
dut'r  of  a  religious,  and  would  go  through  the  choir  from 
one  to  another,  calling  on  them  to  sing  with  attention 
and  devotion,  and  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone.  lie  never 
passed  an  altar  whereon  was  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
without  a  profound  inclination,  to  recall  the  sense  o/ 


wn    nothingness.       lie   tau^hi    hi-   brethren    to   do    the 
al    the    repetition  of  the    (itnr'i>i,    as   a  homage    to    the 

Mo-;  Holy  Trinity,  and  was  wont  to  ipiote  t!ie  words  of 
Judith.  "The  prayer  of  the  meek  and  humble  shall  ever 
plea-'1  I  he".  lie  was  accustomed  likewise  to  pray,  m 

imitation  of  Clin-t  in  the  -arden.  with  his  face  on  the 
j^i'iiund:  and  in  this  p^.-ture  h;i  would  remain  for  a  lon^ 
space,  repeating  passages  from  the  IValms  of  the  most 
proiound  abneiration.  and  accompanied  with  many  tears,  so 
thai  the  place  wa-  often  wet  where  hrs  face  had  leaned. 

Some  ol  hi-  favourite  ejaculations  are  pre.-erved.  ••  (_) 
(lod,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner!"  he  was  heard  exclaim- 
in-.  "I  have  siiim-'.l,  and  done,  amiss."  'fhen,  after  a 
littli  space.  ••  I  am  not  worthy  to  behold  the  height  of 
heaven,  becau.-e  of  the  multitude  of  my  iniquities,  lor 
Thv  wrath  is  irritated  against  me.  and  1  have,  done  evil 
in  Thy  siLiht.  Yea.  my  soul  cleaveth  to  the  ground : 
quicken  me  according  to  'I'hv  word."  To  move  his  disciples 
to  a  similar  mode  of  prayer,  he  would  cite  the  example  of 
the  holy  knurs  throwing  themselves  at  the  ieet  of  Christ, 
and  would  say,  "Come  let  us  adore,  and  fall  down  before 
(Jod,  and  weep  belbre  the  Lord  who  made  us."  "If  you 
have  no  .-ins  of  your  own  to  weep  for,"  he  would  say  to  ;  he 
youn-vr  novices,  "  weep  after  the  example  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  of  the  Lord  ,'e-us;  and  grieve  for  the 
sinners  who  are  in  the  world,  that  they  may  be  brought 
back  to  penance.  '  Another  of  his  favourite  devotion-;  was 
to  keep  his  eyes  hxed  on  the  crucilix.  and  meanwhile  to 
p'uuiiect  a  hundred  times  or  more:  and  so  he  would  pa-s 
many  hours,  interim:  ejaculations  from  the  i'salms;  or  he 
v."'ild  kneel  silently,  as  if  unconscious  of  auirht  save  the 
I"'1'- '''ice  of  <io<l;  and  then  his  face,  and  his  whole  person, 
and  his  very  gestures,  seemed  a<  though  he  would  ]ieiietrate 
tl'"  di.-tance  that  separated  him  from  hi-  beloved;  now 
beaming  \vith  a  holy  j,,y.  and  now  sorrnwfully  l>atlied  in 
t«'ars.  At  other  times  h«v  was  seen  to  slan  I  u]»  upri-ht 
l>efore  the  altar,  with  his  hand-  cla.-ped  before  hi-  breast, 


r    idini:'.     then    he    would    pn-s    them     over     \n<    eyes, 
r:«i>e    t!n-m    above    his    shoulder-.       In    ihe.-e    postures    1m 
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had  the  appearance  of  a  prophet,  now  listen ing  or  spcnk- 
in"-  with  God  and  the  anirels,  now  thinking  within  himself 
orTwhat  lie  had  heard.  He  would  stand  also  with  his  arms 
stretched  out  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  would  so  pronounce 
steadily  and  at  intervals  sentences  like  these: — U0  Lord 
God  of  my  salvation,  I  have  cried  before  Thee  day  and 
nioht.  I  "have  cried  unto  Thee,  0  Lord  ;  all  the  day  long 
have  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  Thee.  I  have  stretched 
out  my  hands  unto  Thee;  my  soul  graspeth  to  Thee  as  a 
land  where  there  is  no  water."  This  was  when  he  prayed 
for  any  special  grace  or  miracle,  as  on  the  raising  of  Napoleon  ; 
and  at  such  times  his  face  breathed  an  air  of  indescribable 
majesty,  so  that  the  bystanders  remained  astonished,  with 
out  daring  to  question  him  of  that  which  they  beheld  with 
their  own  eyes  :  often  in  rapture,  he  was  seen  raised  above 
the  ground  ;  his  hands  then  moved  to  and  fro  as  though 
receiving  something  from  God,  and  he  was  heard  ex 
claiming  «  Hear,  0  Lord,  the  voice  of  my  prayer,  when 
I  cry  unto  Thee,  and  when  I  hold  out  my  hands  to  Thy 
holy  temple."  As  soon  as  the  hours  and  the  grace  after 
dinner  were  ended,  he  would  retire  alone  to  some  secret 
place,  where  sitting  down  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  he  would  meditate  on  those  things  which  he  had 
heard  read.  Then  taking  out  that  book  of  the  Gospels, 
which  he  always  carried,  he  would  kiss  it  reverently  and 
press  it  to  his  breast ;  and  those  who  observed  him  could 
mark  how,  as  he  read,  he  would  seem  to  fall  into  argu 
ments  with  another,  smiling  or  weeping,  beating  his 
breast,  or  covering  his  face  with  his  mantle,  rising  and 
again  'sitting  and  reading,  as  the  passing  emotions  of  his 
po'ul  sought  for  expression.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  notice 
the  singular  devotion  with  which  he  daily  celebrated  the 
holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  which  he  almost  always^  sang. 
At  the  Canon  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  his  tears  fell  m 
abundance  ;  those  who  served  his  Masses  noticed  this, 
and  bore  witness  that  it  war*  always  the  case,  and  that  with 
a  tenderness  of  devotion  which  moved  them  also  to  weep 

with  him. 

Of  his    manner    towards   his  subjects,  we  rend  that  ii* 
vtmleviatinu'    rule    was    charily.       He    was    their   loving 
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father,  even  wliilst  ho  knew  how  to  reprove  and  correct 
them.  The  follnv,  hi'_r  are  the  words  of  llodolph  of  J;a- 
en/.a:  -- 1 1  w  was  ever  kind,  cheerful,  patient,  joyful,  mer 
ciful,  and  the  consoler  of  his  brethren.  If  he  saw  any 
of  them  fall  into  a  fault,  he  would  seem  as  though  In; 
did  not  at  the  time  observe  it.  but  afterwards,  with  a 
serene  CMiintenanee,  and  with  irentle  speech,  would  say, 
•Brother.  VMU  have  done  wroii;^.  but  now  repent  ;'  and 
<o  did  he  hriir.:  all  to  penance.  And  yet  though  he 
told  them  of  their  faults  with  such  humble  words,  he 
eoiild  gravely  punish  them.''  "  He  punished  transgressors 
of  the  rule  with  severity,  and  yet.  with  mercy,  says 
John  of  Navarre.  "  and  sireatly  did  he  irrieve  when  ho 
had  to  punish  any/'  Brother  Fruj^erius,  another  of  the 
eve-witnesses  of  his  life.  says.  "  He  was  ri^id  himself  in 
tlie  observation  of  the  rule,  and  would  have  it  observed 
also  by  others  ;  yet  did  ho  punish  transgressors  with 
meekness  and  sweotnesss.  He  was  kind  and  patient  in 
trouble,  joyful  in  adversity,  loving,  merciful,  and  the  con 
soler  of  his  brethren,  and  of  all  men/'  To  which  test 
imony  Brother  Paul  of  Venice  adds,  ''So  sweet  and 
ju-t  was  he  in  correction,  that  none  could  ever  be  troubled 
by  a  punishment  or  reproof  received  from  him."  An 
other  of  his  disciples  adds,  t-  Although  like  a  father, 
he  could  use  the  rod  of  correction  ;  yet  also  as  a 
mother  he  could  uive  the  breast  of  consolation  ;  and 
so  s\veet  and  efficacious  was  his  way  of  comforting 
tho>o  who  came  to  him,  that  none  went  away  without 
solace  and  relief.  And  if  he  saw  his  brethren  at  any 
time  sad  or  afllicted.  he  would  call  them  to  him,  and 
condole  with  them,  and  oft  times  deliver  them  by  his 
prayers." 

We  may  draw  the  reader's  attention  to  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  character  sketched  by  so  many  different 
hands.  Indeed,  when  we  read  <mr  "  the  Acts  of  Bo- 
l'>--iri.  as  those  evidences  for  his-  canonization  are  entitled. 
we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  exact  resemblance 
they  bear  to  one  another.  We  see.  as  it  were,  the 
{•Mi-trait  of  one  who>e  features  were  too  marked  not 
to  be  instantly  can-lit  by  the  painter  ;  they  wore  th'j 
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outlines  of  the  most  perfect  form  of  charity,  And  the 
mother  of  his  charity  was  a  profound  humility.  "  Nevei 
did  I  see  a  man  so  humble  in  all  thing's  as  was  Brother 
Dominic,"  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  witnesses  on 
his  canonization  ;  •'  lie  dispised  himself  greatly,  and 
counted  himself  as  nothing ;  he  was  the  example  to  his 
brethren  in  all  things — in  words,  gesture,  food,  clothing, 
and  manners.  lie  was  generous,  too,  and  hospitable, 
and  gladly  gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor.  He  passed 
his  nights  without  sleep,  praying  for  the  sins  of  others." 
And  blessed  Jordan,  on  the  last-mentioned  quality 
(zeal  for  souls),  says,  "  It  was  the  trait  in  which  he 
most  desired  to  resemble  his  Lord."  With  the  beautiful 
eulogy  which  is  given  by  this  holy  writer,  the  worthy 
successor  and  biographer  of  his  great  patriarch,  we  must 
conclude  this  chapter  :  "  The  goodness  of  his  soul,  and 
the  holy  fervour  with  which  he  acted,  were  so  great, 
that  none  could  doubt  him  to  be  indeed  a  chosen  vessel 
of  honour  adorned  with  precious  stones.  He  had  a  par 
ticular  firmness  of  spirit,  always  equal,  save  when  moved 
to  pity  or  compassion.  The  peace  and  quietude  of  his 
heart  was  manifest  in  his  gentleness  and  his  cheerful 
looks.  And  he  was  so  firm  and  resolute  in  the  de 
terminations  he  had  taken  after  just  reflection,  that 
never,  or  almost  never,  did  any  succeed  in  making  him 
change  his  mind.  The  holy  joy  which  shone  in  him  had 
something  singular  about  it,  which  drew  all  men's  affec 
tions  to  him  so  soon  as  they  had  looked  upon  his  face. 
He  embraced  all  in  great  charity,  and  so  was  loved  of 
all ;  and  his  rule  was  to  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoiced, 
and  to  weep  with  them  that  wept.  He  was  all  love  for  his 
neighbour,  all  pity  for  the  poor  ;  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
conduct,  without  a  shadow  of  insincerity  either  in  word  or 
deed,  made  him  dear  to  all." 

With  this  portrait  in  our  mind,  sketched  by  the  very  eye 
witnesses  of  his  daily  life,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
some  of  those  legends  attached  to  the  period  of  his  residence 
at  Home,  to  which  we  have  before  referred- 


CHAPTER    XVIIT. 

Attacks  «,f  the  Devil.      Lcirpml.s  oi'.S.  Sahinn  and  S.  Sixtus 

<)\  the  second  Sunday  in  Lent,  lu-inir  tin;  first  after 
tlic  settlement  of  the  nuns  at  S.  Sixtns.  Dominic  ]>ivi -IK"! 
in  tli',  ir  church,  standing,  as  it  is  said,  "  at  the  Lrrat  im:." 
that  is,  so  a-  his  discourse  should  bo  heard  both' by  them 
and  by  the  eoimreiMt  ion  assembled  in  the  public  part-  (if 
th;'  church.  As  he  did  so,  a  possessed  woman  who  \vas 
in  tin1  mid>i  oi'thc  crowd  interrupted  the  sermon,  ••  Ah. 
A  iilain  !"  cried  the  demon,  speaking  through  her  voice, 
'•  these  nuns  \vere  once  all  mine  own.  and  th.ou  hast  robbed 
me  oi'  them  all.  This  soul  at  least  is  mine,  and  thou  shall 
iioi  take  her  iVom  me.  lor  we  arc  seven  in  number  that 
have  her  m  our  keeping.  Then  Dominic  commanded  her 
to  hold  her  peace,  and  making  the  siirn  «i'  the  cross,  he 
delivered  her  IVom  her  tormenters  in  the  presence  of 
::il  the  spectators.  A  i'c\v  days  after  this  she  came  to 
and.  throwing  licrselt'  at  }\l<  fort,  implored  to  l:e 
allowed  to  t.-ike  his  habit.  lie  coiisi'iited  to  her  rcijije.-t, 
and  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  S.  Sixius.  where  he  irave 
h^'i'  the  iKiiiie  oi'  .\rn.ita,  or.  a-  we  u>ed  to  c;ill  her.  Amv  : 
to  si;_rnilV  tin-  love  of  (l»\  displayed  in  her  regard. 
She  afterward^  reinovcd  to  IJolo-'iia,  where  she  died 
in  th"  oilour  of  sand  it  v,  and  lies  buried  in  the  same  tomb 
vi:;i  Dominic's  two  oilier  holy  daughters.  Cecilia  and 
J>iana.  the  hitter  of  whom  was  foundrc.-s  of  the  convent  of 
Women  ill  that  place. 

in  speaking  of  this  and  other  examples  of  the  malice 
of  the  demon,  which  are  narrated  in  the  history  of 
S.  D  ,  ••  cannot  but  observe  something  perhaps 

;:  little  distinctive  about  them.  Never  do  we  find  one 
instance  in  which  Satan  was  permitted  the  lea^t  power 
to  Vex  of  tumble  him.  Never,  as  with  so  many  other 
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paints,  was  lie  suffered  to  do  him  bodily  harm,  or  to 
assault  him  with  grievous  temptations.  The  evil  one 
appears  to  us  always  baffled  and  contemptible,  as  in  the 
power  of  one  who  is  his  master,  the  very  Michael  among 
the  saints.  Yet  though  always  petty,  and  as  it  were 
ridiculous,  he  ceased  not  in  his  efforts  to  thwart  and 
disturb  him,  and  chiefly  directed  his  malice  against  the 
friars  and  sisters  of  8.  Sixtus,  grievously  trying  them 
by  perpetual  distraction,  as  though  he  hoped  thereby  at 
least  to  diminish  something  of  the  fervour  of  their  devo 
tions.  Once  indeed  he  made  a  more  serious  attempt 
against  Dominic's  life.  One  night,  as  he  prayed  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Sabina,  a  huge  stone  was  hurled  at  him 
by  an  invisible  hand  from  the  upper  part  of  the  roof, 
which  all  but  grazed  his  head,  and  even  tore  his  hood, 
but  falling  without  further  injury  to  the  saint,  was 
buried  deep  in  the  ground  beside  him.  The  noise  was 
HO  loud  that  it  awoke  several  of  the  friars,  who  came 
in  haste  to  the  spot  to  inquire  the  cause  ;  they  found 
tin;  fragments  of  the  broken  pavement,  and  the  stone 
lying  where  it  fell  ;  but  Dominic  was  kneeling  quietly 
in  prayer,  and  seemed  as  if  unconscious  of  what  had 
happened. 

Another  story,  of  a  similar  character,  is  told  as  follows  : 
'•'  The  servant  of  God.  who  had  neither  bed  nor  cell 
of  his  own,  had  publicly  commanded  his  children  in 
chapter,  that  in  order  that  they  might  wake  the  more 
promptly,  to  rise  to  matins,  they  should  retire  to  bed  at 
a  certain  hour,  in  which  he  was  strictly  obeyed.  Now, 
as  he  himself  abode  before  the  Lord  in  the  church,  the 
devil  appeared  before  him  in  the  form  of  one  of  the 
brethren,  and  though  it  was  past  the  prohibited  time,  yet 
did  he  remain  in  the  church  with  an  air  of  particular 
devotion  and  modesty.  Wherefore  the  saint,  judging 
it  to  be  one  of  the  friars,  went  softly  up  to  him,  and 
desired  him  to  go  to  his  cell,  and  sleep  with  the  others. 
And  the  pretended  friar  inclined  his  head,  in  sign  of 
humble  obedience,  and  went  as  he  was  bid;  but  on  each 
of  the  two  following  nights,  he  returned  at  the  same  hour 
and  in  the  same  manner.  The  second  time  the  man  of 
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(JIM!  I'M-.'  vt  ry  uentlv  (although,  indeed,  In-  had  reason  to 
-oinewhal  angry,  seeing  he  had  at  table  during  thr  day 
reminded  all  nf  the  observance  of  that  which  had  liee'ii 
enjoined),  and  again  desired  him  to  go  a\vav.  He  went  ; 
but.  as  \\  e  have  said,  returned  yet  a  third  time.  Then, 
i;  -eemed  (o  the  >aint  that  the  disobedience  and  pertinacity 
ot  hi-  brother  was  too  invat.  and  lie  reproved  him  f!»r  tin; 
same  with  some  severity  ;  whereat,  the  devil  (who  desired 
nothing  else,  save  to  disturb  his  prayer  and  stir  him  unto 
wrath,  and  move  him  to  break  the  silence)  Lrave  a  loud 
lan-'h.  and.  leaping  high  into  the  air,  he  said.  '  At  least 
I  ha\e  made  you  break  the  siienee,  and  moved  yon  to 
wrath  !'  Cut  he  calmly  replied,  'Nut  so.  lor  I  have  power 
to  dispense,  neither  is  it  blameworthy  wrath  when  I  utter 
reproofs  unto  the  evil-doers.'  And  the  demon,  being  so 
answered,  was  obliged  to  fly." 

(hi  another  occasion,  as  he  was  by  night  walking  about 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina.  guarding  his  flock  with  the 
vigilance  of  a  good  shepherd,  he  met  the  enemy  in  the 
dormitory,  goinir  like  a  lion  seeking  whom  he  miuht 
devour  :  and  recognizing  him,  lie  said.  "  Thou  evil  beast, 
what  doest  thon  here?"  ••  I  do  my  office,"  replied  the  de 
mon,  "and  attend  to  my  gains."  "And  what  irains  dost  thou 
make  in  the  dormitory?"  a>kcd  the  saint.  "(Jain 
enough,"  returned  the  demon.  '•  I  disquiet  the  friars  in 
many  way-  ;  fur  lir>t.  I  take  the  sleep  away  from  those 
who  desire  to  sleep  in  order  that  they  may  rise  promptly 
lor  matins  ;  and  then  1  <jive  an  excessive  heaviness  to 
others,  so  that  when  the  bell  sound.-,  either  from  weariness 
or  idleness  they  do  not  rise  :  or,  if  they  rise  and  go  to 
choir,  it  is  unwillingly,  and  they  say  their  office  without 
devotion."  Then  the  saint  took  him  to  the  church,  and 
said.  "  And  what  dost  thou  v;ain  here  ?''  "  .Much,  an- 
swered  the  dc\il;  "  1  make  them  come  late  and  leave 

s i.       1    till    them   with    disgu>ts   and   di-tract  ions.   M»    that 

they  do  i;l  whatsoever  th»-y  have  to  do."  -  And  here  ?'' 
a-Ld  Dominic,  leading  him  to  the  refectory.  "  \Vho  does 
noi  eat  too  much  or  too  little  ?"  was  the  reply  :  "  and 
so  they  either  oiieiid  (Jod  or  injure  their  health."  Then 
the  .-a  1 1  it  took  him  to  the  parlour,  where  the  brethren 
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were  allowed  to  speak  with  seculars,  and  to  take  their 
recreation.  And  the  devil  began  maliciously  to  laugh, 
and  to  leap  and  jump  about,  as  if  with  enjoyment,  and  he. 
said,  u  This  place  is  all  mine  own;  here  they  laugh  and 
joke,  and  hear  a  thousand  vain  stories  ;  here  they  utter 
idle  words,  and  grumble  often  at  their  rule  and  their 
superiors  ;  and  whatsoever  they  gain  elsewhere  they  lose 
here.''  And  lastly  they  eamc  to  the  door  of  the  chapter- 
room,  but  there  the  devil  would  not  enter.  lie  attempted 
to  fly,  saving,  '•  This  place  is  a  hell  to  me  ;  here  the  friar.; 
accuse  themselves  of  their  faults,  and  receive  reproof  and 
correction,  and  absolution.  What  they  have  lost  in  every 
other  place  they  regain  here.1'  And  so  saying,  he  dis 
appeared,  and  Dominic  was  left  greatly  wondering  at 
the  snares  and  nets  of  the  tempter  ;  whereof  he  after 
wards  made  a  long  discourse  to  his  brethren,  declaring 
the  same  unto  them,  that  they  should  be  on  their 
guard. 

But  if,  at  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  we  have 
given  these  instances  of  the  infernal  malice,  it  is  thus 
for  us  to  present  him  with  other  and  more  lovely  pictures, 
as  they  are  left  us  in  the  relation  of  Sister  Cecilia.  The 
first,  as  is  fitting,  shall  be  of  the  maternal  love  of  Mary. 
Before  reading  it,  we  must  remember  that  Dominic  never 
had  cell  or  bed  of  his  own,  and  slept,  when  he  slept  at 
all,  in  the  ^church  or  the  dormitory.  "  One  night, 
Dominic  having  remained  in  the  church  to  pray,  lei't  it 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  entered  the  corrider  where 
were  the  cells  of  the  brethren.  When  he  had  finished 
what  he  had  come  to  do,  he  again  began  to  pray  at  one 
end  of  the  dormitory,  and  looking  by  chance  towards  the 
other  end,  lie  saw  three  ladies  coining  along,  of  whom 
the  one  in  the  middle  appeared  the  most  beautiful  and 
venerable.  One  of  her  companions  carried  a  magnificent 
vessel  of  water,  and  the  other  a  sprinkler,  which  she 
presented  to  her  mistress,  and  she  sprinkled  the  bre 
thren,  and  made  over  them  the  sign  of  the  cross.  But 
when  she  had  come  to  one  of  the  friars,  she  passed  him 
over  without  blessing  him  ;  and  Dominic  having  observed 
who  this  one  was,  went  before  the  lady,  who  was  in  the 
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middle  (,•{'  tin-  dormitorv,  ne-ir  to  v.  here  the  l;i!nji  was 
ban-in-  II,-  fcil  at  her  foot,  and  though  he  II.-M!  already 
reeo-ni/ed  her,  \el  lie  be-ou^ht  li.  r  to  te'il  him  v/ilo  -he 
Was.  At  llrit  linn1  the  beaut  l  fill  and  devout  ;ii!tj:c:n 

/:'••/'•••"'      WHS      not       ^milT     HI     til!1     CouVelliS     oj' 

If]'.1  lVi::rs  IT  of  the  sisU-rs  at  Rome;  it  \v;is  onl\- 
recited,  kneelini:,  after  cMiiipliii.-.  'j'hc  ladv  uho  had 
jiiv.-n  tin-  M. --.in-  s;iid  thcn-inro  to  Dominic/']  am  slio 
\viiiim  you  invoke  every  «'\ Tiiiii'j.  and  when  you  sav  •  ///•;. 

>::'/•,,,•>,?/  ;,:,.<//•<.'.'  I  |ir<>.-t  rate  hrfiire  niv  Sun  f->r  tjio 
]ire-;ervatioii  <>t'  this  order.'  Then  the  blesssed  i'^iiiinie 
iihjiiireil  who  v.'ere  the  two  youii'i  maidens  v,ho  aeeo|(i. 
panied  her,  and  she  1'eplieti.  •  <  >no  is  ( 'eeilia,  and.  ti-c  otlxr 
Uatlierine.'  And  the  blessed  Dominic  asked  a-ai;i  why 
she  !: -ill  ]ia--ed  over  op.e  of  (he  brethren  \vithout  ble-'.^iiiL.' 
him  ;  and  he  AVUS  ans\vered,  '  i>;vaiise  lie  As'as  not  in  - 
littinir  posture;'  and  so,  ha\inu'  iini.died  her  round,  and 
sprinkled  the  iv-t  of  the  brothrt'M,  Mie  d is;;] speared.  No\\r 
(lie  b!e-sed  Dominic  returned  to  prav  in  the  place  where 
)•  \,  .-  b-Jlire.  and  scarcely  had  In,-  be<.:i'.n  to  p'l-ay  when 

•  wraj.t  iii  spirit  unto  Cod.  And  he  saw  the.  Lord, 
with  the  rdes>ed  \  ir-in  .--tandinu'  on  \[\^  ri-hr  hand:  and 
il  -  ned  t;t  !'i:n  tlrit  our  Lady  \\;is  di'e<-ed  in  a  robe  (-.{' 
sapiihire  blue.  And.  iookinu'  about  him.  he  saw  religious, 
oi'  i-vei-y  order  Mandin;j-  before  <lod;  b;it  n!'  hi<  nwn  he 
did  not  see  one.  Then  lie  be-an  to  \veep  biilei'lv.  and  he 
not  draw  ni_:h  to  our  Lord,  or  to  llis  .Mother:  but 
'•ur  Ladv  beckmied  him  \\iih  her  hand  to  approach. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  il;iiv  to  come  until  our  Lord 
also  in  i!i-  turn  had  made  him  a  si-jn  to  do  so.  I?.- 


Ami  tii.-  Lord  commanded  him  to  rise;  and 
when  he  was  ri<en.  lie  saiil  to  liim,  -Why  weepesl  then 
tlius  bitterly?'  And  lie  answered,  'I  w'eep  beeause  I 
see  h.-i-e  religious  oi'  all  orders  except  mine  own.'  And 
the  Lord  s  iid  to  him.  •  \Vouhbt  thou  see  thine  own  ?' 
And  he.  trembiin-  rej/ucd,  •  V.s,  Lord.'  The,,  tliu 
Lord  placed  His  h;md  on  tlio  .boulder  of  the  lilesscd 
\'ip_rin.  and  -,:i  to  tb"  l'le»ed  Dominic.  'I  Irive  -i\e;i 
thin--  order  to  my  Mother.'  Then  lie  said  a^ain,  'And 
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wouldst  tliou  really  see  thine  order?'  And  lie  replied, 
1  Yea,  Lord.'  Then  the  Blessed  Virgin  opened  the 
mantle  in  which  she  seemed  to  be  dressed,  and  extending 
it  before  the  eyes  of  Dominic,  so  that  its  immensity 
covered  all  the  space  of  the  heavenly  country,  lie  saw 
under  its  folds  a  vast  multitude  of  his  friars.  The 
blessed  Dominic  fell  down  to  thank  (lod  and  the  Blessed 
Mary,  His  Mother,  and  the  vision  disappeared,  and  he 
c;une  to  himself  again,  and  rang  the  bell  ior  matins  ;  and 
when  matins  were  ended,  he  called  them  all  together,  and 
made  them  a  beautiful  discourse  on  the  love  and  venera 
tion  they  should  bear  to  the  most  Blessed  A  irgin,  and 
related  to  them  this  vision.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
he  ordered  his  friars,  wherever  they  might  sleep,  always  to 
wear  a  girdle  and  stockings/' 

Another  story  we  give  in  the  words  of  the  same  writer  : 
"  It  was  the  constant  habit  of  the  venerable  father  to 
spend  the  entire  day  in  gaining  souls,  either  by  continual 
preaching,  or  hearing  confessions,  or  in  other  works  of 
charity.  "  And  in  the  evening  he  was  accustomed  to  come 
to  the  sisters,  and  give  them  a  discourse  or  a  conference 
on  the  duties  of  the  order,  in  presence  of  the  brethren; 
for  they  had  no  other  master  to  instruct  them.  Xo\v, 
one  evening,  he  was  later  than  usual  in  coming,  and  the 
sisters  did  not  think  he  would  come  at  all.  they  having 
finished  their  prayers  and  retired  to  their  cells.  But,  lo  ! 
.suddenly  they  he'ard  the  little  bell,  which  the  friars  were 
used  to  ring  to  give  the  sisters  a  signal  of  the  approach 
of  the  blessed  father.  And  they  all  hastened  to  the 
church,  where,  the  grating  being  opened,  they  found  him 
already  seated,  with  the  brethren,  waiting  for  them. 
Then  he  said,  '  My  daughters.  I  am  come  from  fishing, 
and  the  Lord  has  this  night  sent  me  a  great  fish.'  lie 
spoke  of  Brother  Gandion,  whom  he  had  received  into  the 
order;  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  Lord  Alexander,  a 
llonian  citizen,  and  a  man  of  consequence.  Then  he 
made  them  a  long  discourse,  which  gave  them  great  c:>n- 
sol.-ition.  After  which,  he,  said.  k  It  will  be  well,  my 
children,  if  we  drink  a  little.'  And  calling  Brother 
iu'gor,  the  cellarer,  he  bade  him  go  and  bring  a,  cup  and 
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some   wine.      And   the  i'riar  having  brought  it,  the   blessed 

Dominie  desired  him  to  till  thr  cup  to  tin-  brim.  Then 
In-  bK'SM'il  it.  and  drank  iir.-t.  and  after  him  :iU»  tin?  other 
i'riars  who  were  present.  Now  they  were'  of  the  number 
ni'  twentv-live.  a>  well  clerks  as  laics;  and  they  drank  ;H 
imieh  as  they  would,  yet  was  not  the  wine  diminished. 
When  tliev  had  all  drunk,  the  bles.-ed  Dominie  said.  •  I 
\\-\\\  that  mv  daughters  drink  al.-o.'  And  calling  Sister 
Nubia,  he  >aid  to  her,  'Come  in  thy  turn,  and  take  the, 
nip,  and  give  all  the  sisters  to  drink.'  She  went  there 
fore,  with  a  companion.  and  took  the  cup.  full  np  to  the. 
brim,  without  a  drop  having  been  poured  out.  And  the 
prioress  drank  iir.-t  and  then  all  the  sisters,  as  much  as 
tliev  would,  the  blessed  father  saying  to  them.  '  Drink 
at  your  ease  my  daughters.'  They  were  a  hundred  and 
four,  and  all  drank  as  much  as  they  would:  nevertheless 
the  cnp  remained  lull,  as  though  the  wine  had  just  been 
poured  into  it  ;  and  when  it  was  brought  back,  it  was 
Mill  full.  This  done,  the  blessed  Dominic  said.  •  The 
Lord  wills  me  now  to  go  to  Santa  Sabina.'  I>ut  Umther 
Tancred.  the  prior  of  the  brethren,  ami  (  )do.  the  prior  of 
the  sisters,  and  all  the  friars,  and  tlu'  prioress  with  the 
sisters,  tried  to  detain  him.  saving.  -IIolv  lather,  it  is 
near  midnight,  and  it  is  not  expedient  f>r  YOU  to  go.' 
Nevertheless  he  refused  to  do  as  they  wi>hed.  and  said, 
•  The  L-'i-d  wills  me  to  depart,  and  will  send  His  angvl 
with  me.'  Then  he  took  ii»r  hi.--  companions  Tanered  and 
Odo.  and  set  out.  And  beiirj;  arrived  at  the  ehureh-duor, 
in  nrder  to  depart,  behold!  according  to  the  words  of  the 
blessed  Dominie,  a  vouirj.-  man  ol'  u'reat  beantv  ]ire>ente.l 
him-elf.  having  a  >tafi'  in  hi>  hand,  as  if  ready  for  a. 
journey.  Then  the  bles>ed  Dominic  ma«le  his  coin- 
]i-niion-  go  on  before  him.  the  young1  man  going  lir-t.  and 
li  •  last,  an  1  >o  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Sabina.  which  they  found  shut.  The  young1  man 


entered     fir-t.     then    the    brethren,    and    then     the    b'.          < 

uie.       And    tli,'    young    man    went    out.    and    the    door 

in  shut:    and  lirother  Tanercd  said.    •  Holy  father,  who 

\va>     the     young    man    who    cam'-    \vit!i    us?'         And    ho 
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replied,   'My  son,   it  was  an  angel  of  God,  whom  Ho  sent 
to  o-uard  us.      Matins  then  ran-,  and  the   friars   descendec 
into  the  choir,  and  were  surprised  to  see  there  the  bles 
Dominic  and  '  his    companions,    for     they    knew    Uat 
door  had  been  left  shut." 

Such   are   some  of  the  le-ends  of  these  times,      irac 
of  them  may  vet  he  found  on  the  spots  they  have  enriched 
with   their  associations.     Over  the  door  of  Santa  Sabma, 
a     half-defaced    fresco    commemorates     this    visit     of 
ano-el  ;     within,    is    still    preserved    the    fragment    of    the 
stone   which  was  hurled  at  Dominic   in  prayer  ;   and  the 
gi)ot    on   the    pavement  where    he  was  wont    to    ttiKC   his 
scanty  rest  is  marked  hy  a  Latin  inscription.      The  room, 
too    where    Hyacinth   and     Cestaus  received  the  habit   i 
yet  shown,  and  the  picture  that  hangs  over  the  choir  t 
the  story    of  their    singular    vocation.       This  church  and 
convent  have  never  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  order, 
and    the    freshness  of  their  association  with  the  legendary 
history  of  its  founder  is  unimpaired. 

S    Sixtus   is   no  longer  inhabited,  though   still  the  pro- 
pertv    of  the    order.     The    malaria  drove  the  nuns  from 
its  walls  so  long   aco  as  the  year  1575;   since  which  time 
they    have    been    established"  at     a    new    house    on    the 
Quirinal,    bearing  the  name  of  <;  San  Dommico  e  i 
But    amid    its    desertion   and   ruin  one   monument  ol 
ancient  history   yet  remains.       That   little    chapter-house, 
on  whose    threshold    the    widow's   son   was  raised  to  lite, 
and  where  Dominie  and  the  sisters  were  assembled  wlic 
the    news  came    of  the    death    of    young    Nnpoleon,    yet 
stands  ;    one    of   the    very   few    buildings    m    the    ancient 
ecclesiastical   style   which  are  yet   leit  in  Rome.     A  fate 
k.s  awaited  this   almost  solitary  relic  of  Christian  arc.: 
tecture  which   we    cannot    but    trust    may    have    results 
worthy    of  its    historic    interest.     In    it    has    been    mad 
the   fiixt  attempt  to  restore  the  early  ecclesiastical   styic, 
which    has    been    seen   in    Home   lor    three   centuries. 
has    been   recently    arranged    as    a    chapel,    and    its    wa  I 
decorated  with  frescoes,  in  the  antique  manner,  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  Dominic.      It  may  have    been  nothing  b 
chance  ;    yet   one   feels    it  was   a  happy  and   appropriate 
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that    tli.-  first    -:--ps   towards   ;i    revival  of  Christ  iau 


hi  ll»l)7,  tii"  two  corn-rut-  <>!'  S.  Clement  and  S.  Sixtus 
were  ••.ranted  tn  the  Irish  Dominicans,  driven  out  ol  ihtir 
<e,vn  land  bv  tin'  persecutions  of  the  times.  '•  [nasmuch 
a>  nui'  {>rii\'inri'  df  Ireland,  savs  Father  Anthony  Monrnv, 
tlu1  inaster-iiiMieral  «>!'  the  -trdcr  at  that  time.  ••  h.:s 
endured  I'Mi-'  and  eruel  persecutions,  H>  that  its  sons  lia\e 
licit  her  lumse  n-ir  ]ilaee  vrhere  they  may  lay  their  head. 
ue  judu'e  them  worthy  of  all  commisscration."  Tln^  brief 
c-ontiimes  )>v  formally  ceding  to  them  these  two  convents 
'•as  a  re  fu  -_:e  for  the  miserable  jirovince  of  Ireland,"  and 
al-o  as  a  plaee  of  education  :  and  they  have  ever  since  been 
assigned  to  the  brethren  of  that  nation. 

Sonic  vi\irs  airo  the  church  and  buildings  of  S.  Sixtus, 
were  covered  with  paintings  and  inscriptions  commemo 
rative  ofthe  many  miracles  and  incidents  of  S.  Dominies 
life  which  had  taken  place  within  their  walls;  and  the 
jii;!|.it  was  >ho\vn  from  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
•jav.ich  and  |ii-o])-i'j.ate  the  Rosarv  among  his  audience; 
iiii;  maiiv  of  these  are  now  destroyed  or  removed.  No 
of  years  or  injury  of  time  could  however  eilace  the 
memory  of  the  saint  on  that  spot,  and  in  the  diploma 
v,  herein  Clement  VIII.  restored  the  locality  to  the 
Dominican  order,  after  it  had  for  some  time  been  alien- 
;«ted,  he  prefaces  the  donation  bv  a  long  summary  of 
those  wonderful  events  which  have  made  it  worthy  to  be 
enumerated  amon-j;  the  holy  places  of  Home.  The 
diploma  is  dated  the  1'Jth  of  January,  1G11. 

*  Pore  Hyacinth  Brsson 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Dominic  loaves  "Rome.  lie  visits  Bologna  on  his  way  to  Spain. 
Incidents  of  his  journey.  He  preaches  at  Segovia.  Foundations 
there,  and  at  Madrid.  '  His  continual  prayer. 

It.  was  in  the  autumn  of  121 S  that  Dominic  prepared 
to  leave  Home,  in  order  to  visit  the  places  where  his 
children  had  been  forming  so  many  new  settlements 
during  the  short  year  which  had  passed  since  their  first 
dispersion  at  S.  Remain.  That  memorable  year  had  seen 
them  well-nigh  planted  throughout  Europe;  and  he  ielt 
that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  order  rendered  his  own 
presence  and  inspection  of  the  young  houses  a  tiling  no 
longer  to  be  delayed.  It  is  said  also,  that  a  feeling  of 
humility  was  one  of  the  motives  which  urged  him  to  leave 
Koine;  his  preaching  and  the  fame  of  his  miracles  had 
gained  him  a  reputation  from  which  he  shrank.  We 
therefore  find  him.  in  the  month  of  October,  leaving  the 
city  gates,  with  his  stick,  his  little  bundle,  and  his  copy 
of  the  (iospcis.  in  company  with  a  few  of  his  own  religious, 
a  Franciscan,  Brother  Albert,  soon  after  joining  them  on 
the  road  ;  whilst  Hyacinth  and  his  three  companions  set 
out  at  the  same  time  for  the  north.  Dominic's  steps 
were  directed  towards  Bologna,  where  the  brethren  were 
still  in  their  first  convent  of  Santa  Maria  dellaMascharella, 
suffering  many  inconveniences  and  discouragements,  against 
which  they  continued  to  struggle  until  the  month  of 
December  following,  when,  as  we  shall  have  occaasion  to 
show,  the  arrival  of  Reginald  of  Orleans  gave  a  fresh  spirit 
to  their  undertaking. 

Dominies  visit  lasted  but  a  few  days;  yet  we  can 
e-i.-;ily  imagine  the  joy  and  comfort  which  it  diffused 
among  them.  In  the  course  of  his  stay  the  same  miracle 
which  had  previously  taken  place  in  the  refectory  of  S, 
Sixtus  was  here  renewed  ;  the  brethren  we're  fed  by 
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nnireK  and  tin4  storv  is  told  with  such  a  peculiar  <|uaint- 
ness  by  the  trood  Father  Ludovico  IVelormitano,  that  we 
cannot  resist  in.-ert  iir_r  the  account  in  his  own  words  :  — 
-•  After  that  our  mo>t  sweet  father  S.  Dominic  had 
lini>hed  the  anluous  biiHiie.-s  committed  to  him  bv  the 
llolv  1'ontitV  at  Home,  he  came  to  Bologna,  and  lodged 
at  the  Mascharella,  where  the  friars  Mill  abode,  not  bcimj; 
vet  able  to  ^o  to  S.  Nicholas  b\  reason  of  the  rooms  bciir_r 
yet  too  fiv-h  and  damp.  And  it  happened  on  a  day  that 
hv  r"ason  of  the  multitude  of  the  brethren,  there  was  no 
bread,  except  a  few  verv  little  piece<  :  and  the  blessing 
bciiiLr  Lriven.  the  irood  father  raised  his  eyes  and  his  heart 
to  (Jod;  and  lo  !  ( jmniix  rlmmix )  the  doors  being  closed, 
there  appeared  two  beautiful  youths  with  two  baskets  ofr 
the  whitest  loaves  and  giving1  one  thereof  to  each  friar. 
thevH>  multiplied,  that  abundantly  (<ni  xnturitfiti-in)  there 
remained  enonidi  ibr  three  davs.  And  this  great  miracle 
happened  twice  at.  Home  and  twice  at  Bologna.  The 
second  time,  after  the  loaves  they  gave  a  good  handful  of 
dried  f'rj--.  And  the  brother  who  made  oath  of  the  same 
to  J'ope  (Ire-orv  IX.  added  and  said.  •  That  never  had  he 
eaten  better  ti'j.--.'  Then  replied  the  I 'out  iff.  '  (Jrammercy 
to  Ma.Mcr  Dominic,  flir  thev  we;-e  not  gathered  in  your 
garden;'  as  though  he  had  said,  -(lod  did  at  that  time 
]>r<>diice  them.'  And  the  number  that  ate  was  more  than 
a  hundred  friars.  II  n<  r//'V/'x  /)/ns.'"  He  adds.  "  I 
ha\e  been  in  the  cells  which  the  said  friars  built,  and 
accurately  mea>ured  th<'m.  in  the  vear  1  "jlJS  ;  they  were; 
four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  scarcely  six  long.  And 
the  rector  of  Santa  Maria  Mascharella,  mv  yery  dear 
friend,  told  me  that  every  year,  on  the  same  day  when 
the  holy  airjels  brought  the  heavenly  bread.  mo>t  sweet 
odours  were  perceived  in  the  space  then  occupied  by  the 
ref-vtorv.  which  lasted  forty  hour-."  'I'he  table  on  which 
the  miraculous  loaves  were  placed  \vas  left  at  Santa 
Maria  when  the  friars  removed  to  S.  Nicholas,  and  was 
still  to  be  seen,  guarded  by  iron  bars  in  the  wall,  at  the 
time  when  Father  Prelormitano  wrote. 

lint     Dominic    soon    left     IJolo-na  :      hi-    journey    hein(_r 
now     principally     directed     toward.-     that     native    country 
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which  lie  had  not  seen  for  sixteen  years.  Two  anecdotes 
alone  are  left  us  of  his  jourc-ey.  It  is  said  that  on  quit 
ting  Bologna  in  company  with  the  Franciscan  before 
mentioned,1  they  were  attacked  by  a  fierce  dog,  who  tore 
the  poor  friar's  habit,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  proceed 
on  his  journey,  and  sat  down  by  the  wayside  in  some 
dispair.  Dominic  applied  a  little  mud  to  the  rent  gar 
ment,  and  this  new  kind  of  mending  perfectly  succeeded  ; 
when  the  mud  dried,  the  hahbit  was  discovered  perfectly 
joined  together.  The  other  story  is  thus  amusingly  told 
by  Castiglio  : — "  Having,  one  day,  coinc  to  an  inn  with 
several  companions,  the  hostess  was  much  disturbed  at 
the  small  [rains  she  saw  herself  likely  to  make  by  them  ; 
for  they  being  many,  and  eating  little,  she  saw  herself 
put  to  much  trouble  to  little  purpose.  Wherefore,  as 
the  servants  of  God  conversed  together  on  spiritual 
things,  as  was  their  wont,  she  went  about  grumbling  and 
blaspheming,  saying  all  the  evil  words  that  came  into 
her  mind ;  and  the  more  the  holy  father  S.  Dominic 
sought  to  appease  her  with  fair  speeches,  the  more  violent 
she  became,  not  being  willing  to  hear  reason.  At  length, 
being  wholly  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  this  virago,  S. 
Dominic  spoke  to  her  and  said,  'Sister,  since  you  will 
not  leave  us  in  peace  for  the  love  of  God,  I  pray  Him 
that  He  will  Himself  silence  you ;'  the  which  words 
were  no  sooner  uttered  than  she  lost  the  power  of  speech, 
and  became  entirely  dumb.  She  continued  so  until  the 
saint's  return  from  Spain,  when,  as  he  stopped  at  the 
same  inn,  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  he  restored  her  to  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
with  a  warning  that  she  should  use  it  in  future  to  the 
praise  of  God." 

it  was  probably  in  the  course  of  this  journey  that  the 
following  incident  occurred  at  the  city  of  Faenza,  as 
given  in  the  ancient  memoirs  preserved  in  the  convent 
of  that  place.  Albert,  the  bishop  of  Faenza,  was  so 
charmed  by  his  eloquence  and  the  fascination  of  his  dis 
course,  that  lie  would  not  allow  him  to  lodge  anywhere 
but  in  the  episcopal  palace.  This  did  not,  however,  pre 
vent  Dominic  from  pursuing  his  ordinary  course  of  life  ; 
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every  night   he  rose  at   the   hour   of   matins,    as    was    his 
t-'iistom,    and   proceeded   to  the  nearer   church   to   assist  nt 
the   divine  office.      Tiie  attendants    of  the   bishop   noticed 
:    and  on   watching  him    secretly   to    observe    how    he 
was    a1^'  to   k:ive  the  palace  without    rousing   the  inmates, 
they    observed   two    beautiful    youths    who    Mood    by    the 
•>f  hi>   chamber  with    lighted   torches,  and  so  led   the 
I"1'  liim    and   his  companions,  every   door  opening  for 
as   they   went   along  ;     and    in    this    way    they   "were 
night    conducted    in    safety    to    the    church*  of    S. 
Andrew,   whence,   after    the    singing    of   matins,    they    re 
turn,  -d    in    like  ^  manner.       When    this    was    made    known 
fl'_  Albert,    he  himself  watched  and  became  an  eye-witness 
"|    ll";   l'act  i    :i»'l    ii»  consequence   he    jirucured    the    above 
church   to  be.   the   foundation    of   ;i    convent   of  the   order. 
•\    memorial  of  the  circumstances  is  preserved  in  the  name 
given    to    the    ground    lying    between    tbe    palace    and   >S~ 
Andrew's    church,    which    is    still   called      ••  The    Angels' 
Field.'' 

Doubtless    many  cities    of   northern   Italy   received   like 
pas.-mg    visits    from    Domini.-,    but    no    certain    traditions 
concerning   them    have    been    preserved.      We    can,    therc- 
1"1V-     hut     f'ilow    him    in     ima-jination,    as     he    made    his 
W;|.V  "Vt'r   t!'"  plains  of   Lombardy,  and  crossing  the  Alin 
iomid    himself   once   more   in    the   convent    of    S.    KoiiKiin 
[L[      I'oulotiso.        The   number   of  the    breihn-n    was    greatly 
increased,    but  their  prospects,  together  with  those  'of  tii'e 
Church    -vii, .rally   in    tliose    parts,    had   received    a  serious 
check   by   the   death  of  the  Count  do    Monttbrt,    and    the 
renewed  persecutions  of    the  heretics.      Dominie    remained 
i^  while    wiili    th.em    to    encourage    thorn,    and    nominated 
Den  rand  of  Garriga,  who   had  just    returned   from    Paris, 
their  superior.      He  then  continued  his  journey  to  Spain  ; 
1  we  iind  that    before  Christmas  he  was  at    Segovia,    hi 
<J'd    Castile.       One    circumstance    occurred     on     his    way      » 
w'1!«;'»    niiiM    not    be  omitted.      The   brethren  who   travelled 

la  '";  ( 'l':111.v-    discouraged   perhaps   by  the   hardships  of 

!'•'.'•       .'•   :ill(J  yet  more  by   those  which    they   witnessed 

••  young  houses  of  Bologna  and  Toulouse,  broke  out 

into    murmurs,    an,}    even    determined    to    quit   the    habit 
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and  return  to  the  world.  Some  writers  tell  us  that 
these  religious  were  not  those  who  came  from  Italy 
with  the  saint,  but  some  young  Castilian  novices,  who 
had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the  fame  of  his  eloquence 
and  miracles,  and  whose  fervour  cooled  as  soon  as  they 
made  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  austerity  of  his  rule  ; 
and  this  seems  the  more  probable  conjecture.  However 
that  may  be,  their  discontent  was  soon  discovered  by 
Dominic  :  he  did  his  best  to  deter  them  from  their  pur 
pose,  but  in  vain ;  three  only  remained  with  him,  the 
others,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  looked  back 
and  left  him.  Turning  sadly  and  gently  to  those  who 
remained  faithful,  Dominic  addressed  them  in  the  words 
of  our  Lord  on  a  like  occasion,  "  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ?  "  And  the  memory  of  this  incident  has  been 
preserved  in  a  touching  passage  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  order,  introduced  at  a  later  period  with  an  evident 
allusion  to  these  circumstances.  "  Whenever  novices," 
it  is  said,  "  wish  to  return  to  the  world,  we  command 
all  the  religious  freely  to  let  them  go,  and  to  return 
them  all  that  they  have  brought.  Nor  must  they 
give  them  any  vexation  on  this  account,  after  the  ex 
ample  of  Him,  who,  when  some  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  said  to  those  that  remained,  l  Will  ye  also  go 
away  ? '  "*  The  greater  number  of  those  who  had 
abandoned  him,  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  their 
obedience. 

The  city  ef  Segovia,  where  Dominic  first  stopped,  is 
not  far  from  Osma.  His  return  to  those  familiar  scenes, 
so  thick  with  memories  of  his  friendship  with  the  bishop 
Diego,  and  the  long  quiet  years  of  his  early  life,  before; 
the  call  of  God  had  drawn  him  before  the  world,  must 
have  been  full  of  singular  emotion  to  a  heart  so  tender 
and  sensitive  as  his  own.  Perhaps  it  was  something  of 
this  natural  affection  for  old  scenes,  linked  to  such  dear 
associations,  that  made  him  fix  on  this  neighbourhood 
for  his  first  foundation  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 
Only  a  few  particulars  of  his  residence  there  have  been 
preserved.  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
*  Const.  F-  F.  Freed,  d.  i.  c.  14. 
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°°n  'n  :-'';    possession   oj    ;•    eoarse    Jiair   shirl    wliidi 

''"'    vv"ni-  :|nd  "ad   laid  asid"  to  exchan-e  ir   fo,-  f,,,,,  ,  f 

:ll«'"-'l.       ^>|«e   time   afterwards,    the    I,,,,,,',, 

'"'''.     -'I''''!    ev<rythin-    was    burn.-d    ex«T]itin"    t!  •'•* 

l>".\    which   contained    this   prc-cious  relic.      This  hair'shi'rt 

;V^!(in-   I'ivservo.1    amon-  the    relic-s   of  the  mona>tery  of 

D"minir     h.-.d    not     be^,     I,,,,..   ;,,  t!l(,    ;.;,,. 

'"'!"lv   I"1    !>' -;in   his   usual  work  of  preachin MJ    witf 

'    th.-m    usual    success.         I>ossibly    (hi;     fhiniliar     lan- 
1    oft    ]HS    niother-ton-ue,    and  'the    si-ht     of    (h()S(, 
i:ims1'  IIils'  ^tcr  the  Ion- years  of  exile  and  separation 
l'vxh    i»>7'iration    to    his   words.       If    seemed    to,, 
1    was  willin-    that  special  tokens  of  His   miracu- 
;    l'ower     should     acconi])any     the    prcachin-'     ,,f     Ji;s 
-V    Ion-   drou-ht    had    afflicted    the  country    of 
•   •'""'   reduced  the   inhabitants,    to   the  utmost'  dis 
(;:i('  J;«V,   us   they  ^thered    to-ether    outside    the 
-  t(l  ''ear  the  preachin-.  Dominic,    after  be-'irmin-r   l,;., 
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IK;  assiMiiblod    crowd    make  their  way   in  their   own 
sp>t    where   this    took    place  'is    still    shown 
Commemorated    by  a   little  c-hapel   which 
'"•""    ('7('""1    '"    I"-"    honour.      On    smother  occasion 
nU1    I'V:-'1";:1    ^-    the    senate    of  the  city,   he  sp!,ke 
"W"   '•>;:•»  to   th,Mvor,|s,,f  ,.,„,,„.,!,],:  kin-    hear 
11  ol    ni111    who   is   eternal  and  divine."      One  ,,f 
ll",   S('M;it("'r    t(^    «^i,cc    at    the    freedom   of  his   wo,, 

n-unt  in-    his    horse    rode    off.    exclaimin-    conten  , v 
UnU-1-V-    ;;,A  Hnethin-     forsooth,    lor    this    fellow    (r/,,^ 
""."    l."    keep   you  Ju-re  ;,11  day  with   his  fooleries       Truly 


(1'"^   to  -o  ll(,nie   to  amn 
mm    son-r»wf 
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Dominic's  preaching  soon  rendered  him  very  popular 
among  the  Segovians.  They  were  proud  of  him  as  a 
fellow-countryman,  and  flocked  together  to  listen  to  him 
wherever  he  appeared.  We  are  told,  that  he  never  spoke 
in  public  without  first  prostrating  in  prayer  before  a  little 
iniaire.  and  repeating  the  versicle,  "  Dignare  me  lnud<ire 
1e,  Virgo  mcratfi"  etc.  It  is  with  him  also,  according  to 
Pere  Croiset,  that  the  custom  among  preachers  of  intro 
ducing  the  A>:e  AInria  at  the  beginning  of  their  sermon, 
first  arose.  In  a  short  time  a  number  of  new  disciples 
were  gathered  together  at  Segovia,  the  foundations  of  a- 
convent  were  laid,  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  and 
one  of  his  followers,  named  Corbolan,  and  known  as 
'•  Blessed  Corbolan  the  Simple,"  was  appointed  prior. 
This  convent  was  erected  close  by  the  little  river  Eresma, 
on  whose  banks  Dominic  was  accustomed  to  address  the 
multitudes.  Close  by  may  still  be  seen  another  spot 
consecrated  by  the  memory  of  his  presence.  It  is  a 
grotto  deep  sunk  in  the  rock,  where  he  was  wont  nightly 
to  retire  from  the  presence  of  his  followers,  to  give  him 
self  up  to  the  free  exercise  of  prayer  and  the  presence  of 
God.  Its  walls  (as  those  testified  who  secretly  watched 
him  at  these  times)  were  often  wet  with  his  tears  and 
his  blood.  This  grotto  now  forms  part  of  the  chapel 
erected  in  his  honour,  and  is  attached  to  the  church.  It 
was  visited  by  S.  Theresa,  who  declared  that  she  received 
such  grace  and  consolation  in  her  visit  to  it,  that  she 
could  have  desired  to  spend  her  life  within  its  recesses. 

As  soon  as  the  convent  of  Segovia  was  founded, 
Dominic  proceeded  to  Madrid.  The  house  already 
founded  there  by  Brother  Peter,  originally  sent  thither 
from  Toulouse,  was  without  the  town.  It  was  very  poor, 
having  a  little  church  like  a  hermitage,  and  a  narrow 
dormitory  without  division.  Dominic  resolved  to  convert 
it  into  a  monastery  of  women,  for  he  considered  its 
revenues  and  endowments  unsuitable  for  his  brethren. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  third  convent  of  sisters  which  he 
founded.  Nor  was  his  care  of  them  inferior  to  that  he 
had  before  bestowed  on  Prouille  and  S.  Sixtus.  A  beauti 
ful  letter  is  still  preserved,  in  which  he  addresses  them  on 


1  in 

their   duties  and  vocation.      We  give  part  of  it  as  another 
illustration    of   the    importance    ho    evidently    attached    to 
external    aids   whereby  (lie  strictness  and    entireiiess 
'  •'    ih*_  nil.'     should     ho    perfectly    observed  -----  brother 
I'ominie,    Ma>ter  of  tin-  Preachers,  to  the  Mother  Prioress, 
-I'd     all    the    convent     id'    the    Sisters    ..I'    .Madrid,    health 
••'i'd     amendment     of    lite     hy    the    <:race   of    (iod.        \\'r 
i''j"iee,    and    thank    (iod   i'or   your  spiritual  progress,    and 
:hat     He    has    drawn    you    from    the    mire    <,f    the    wond. 
Combat    still,    my    dau^liters.    a-'ain>t    your  old    enemy    ),y 
j-rayi-r   and    watching;    il.r   he    only  shall    he   crowned   who 
li:i;   striven    lawfully.       .Hitherto  you    have    had    no    house 
suitable    for    following  all    the   rules   ol'  our    holv  reli-ion, 
but    now   there    will    be     no    excuse  ;     since    now.    thank< 
be   to    dud.  you   have  a   building  where  regular  oliser\-anee 
can    be    exactly     kept.        Thereii.re    .1    desire    that    silence 
»»;«>'    now    be    ke].t    in    all   the  places  enjoined  by  tlu-   Con 
stitutions,      in     the     choir,     refectory,      dormitories,      and 

wherever  you    live   according    to    rule \\'e  send 

"iir    dear    brother    .Mane/,    who    has  laboured  so   much    ibr 

your    house,   and   has  fixed  you  in  your  holv  slate,  to  order 

;iil    thiupi  as  -hall   seem  ^ood   M    him.  to  the  end  that    you 

'"••'V    live    bolily    and    religiously."      The   j.eople  of  Castile 

'lvt'(l     l^'niinie   \vith    extraordinary    marks   of   honour; 

•s  us  a   lonur    i;,t  ,,f  Donations    granted  by  the 

ina-i>trates  of   Madrid    to    his    or.ler.    beariii-   the    da'ie   of 

-i'-1.       His    sermons    were    listened    to     by    crowds 

<'f  the    inhabitant^,    anio,,-  whom  a  wonderful  change  was 

<-'fhcted    in    a   short    time.      'I'his   elianjro   was   so   Lreal    and 

sirikin-  that,  in  the  words  of  Casti-lio,      '-he  could    not    bo 

^•iti.'iii-d    with   weeping,    by    reason    of   the   marvellous   and 

heavenly    i-ontentment     which    he    felt    i'or    the    clear    and 

n_':!iiii;-t     iayours     of    (I,,,!,    and    his    tenderness    towards 

sinner-.'        Th,-   preachin- of  the  ttosary.  as  usual,  was  his 

.-lv'lt     instrumiMit    Hn-    the    conversion    I.f  the   people,    and 

many_  wonders    were    wroii-ht    by    the     extension     of    it-, 

^  1"'"    :it     Icn-th    be    ]ircj.ari'd    to    return    to 

;;''•    the    reuret    <,f    the    citi/ens    knew    n,»    bounds  ; 

t;'r   1'i-    iiianner    and   conver>ation,"     continue-  Ca.-ti-lio, 

'hid    marvellously    captivated   the  souls    of  all.    and  they 
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felt  themselves  raised  on  high  to  groat  and  heavenly 
desires,  whilst  their  affections  were  likewise  drawn  te 
him  by  a  singular  tenderness."  rJ  here  must,  indeed, 
have  been  something  peculiarly  sweet  and  familiar  in  the 
intercourse  between  him  and  these  converts  of  Madrid ; 
for  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Pope  to  declare  their 
fervent  and  devout  dispositions:  and  Honorius  m  conse 
quence  sent  a  brief  conveying  his  special  benediction 
both  to  them  and  the  people  of  Segovia.  _ 

Several  other  convents   were  already  founded  in  hpain 
boUt   is  uncertain  what  share  S.  Dominic  himself  hud   m 
their   establishment.     Nor    is    there    any  universal 
ment  among  authors  as  to  the  cities  he  visited,  though  i 
seems  certain  that  he  made  some  stay  at  the  1  alenc  a   the 
scene  of  his  early  university  lite.       We  have  an  interesting 
memorial  of  this  visit  in  the  will  of  Anthony  Sers   a   who 
loaves   a   certain   sum  for  candles  for  the  confraternity    o 
the    llolv    Rosary,    founded  in   that  place  by  '   the  good 
Dominic  of  Gusman,"   as  he  terms  him      We  find  by  tin* 
how  very  early  a  date  may  be  claimed  for  the  confrater 
nities  of  the  Rosary,  which  indeed  were  founded  in  aimos- 
every    citv  wherein  Dominic    preached,   especially    m    the 
north  of  Italy.       For   still,    as  he  passed  from  place    to 
place    his   work  was  ever  the  same:  he  preached  withou 
rest  and  intermission,  and  many  of  the  miracles  attribute 
to   him   1)V    popular   tradition    arc  given  to  us  associated 
with  stories  of  the  propagation  of  the  Rosary.     His  time 
was  never  his  own  :    he  had  long  since  made  i    over  t 
for    the    salvation     of    souls:     his   idea    of  the    vocation 
of  a    Friar   Preacher   was    one  of  utter  solf-abando 
and  so   whenever   he   appeared    abroad   lie   was 
by  crowds,   attracted  by  the   odour  or  his   sanctity,  wh 
were    accustomed    to  say    that    penance    was    easy    whc 
preached  by  Master  Dominic. 

Yet  though  never  alone,  his  hie  of  prayer  was  un 
interrupted  ;  the  secret  of  that  perpetual  communion 
with  God  in  the  midst  of  exterior  distractions,  BO  ad 
mirably  displayed  in  the  life  of  the  great  spiritual 
Ster  of  his  order,  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  ^  when 
She  spoke  of  the  interior  cell  of  the  heart  wherein  fue 
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\v:is  W'.m  to  retire,  was  wel!  known  to  liim  ;  it  was  tli.-ro 
lr'  fmnd  liis  re.-t  ;  an<l  the  habit  of  prayer  had  knit  his 
In-art  si i  close  to  (|..d.  that  nothing  had  the  power  <;!' 
.-  paratinc:  him  from  that  centre,  ••  wherein."  savs  ('•;-- 
tiiili".  "  he  reposed  wit-h  a  marvellous  <|iiiet  and  tran 
quillity.  Never  did  lie  lose  that  repose  of  soul  which  is 
e— ential  TO  t!i"  >pirit  of  prayer  ;  hut  in  all  liis  labours 
.'Oil  di.-uiiiets,  in  tin1  inid.-t  i  if  hunirer.  thirst,  fatigue.  Ion"' 
j'Hinieys,  and  continued  interruption  from  others,  his 
Ii<'an  wa<  free  and  re-ad v  to  turn  to  (Jod  at  all  lioiirs 
;«  thouu'h  it  wei'e  conscious  of  none  else  hut  Him. 
Thereilire  many  consolations  were  granted  to  him  that 
are  imt  ii'iveii  to  others  ;  and  of  this  we  liavr  i-videncc1  in 
hi-  words.  Ijis  xcal,  and  all  liis  actions,  wherein  there 
appeared  a  certain  irrace  and  sweetness  of  the  !lo]y 
(iho>t.  sliowinu'  ho\\-  dearly  i'aN'oured  was  his  soul."  In 
fact  S.  Dominie  was  pre-einimently  a  man  of  prayer  ;  i;  i- 
the  feature  ahoye  all  others  which  we  find  traced  upon 
n\<  life.  l>y  iii^'ht  or  hv  day.  whether  alone  or  with 
others,  silent  in  contemplation,  or  surrounded  hv  the 
detractions  of  an  active  apostolic  vocation,  his  heart. 
neyer  >'irred  from  the  true  and  steady  centre  it  had 
so  early  found  in  (!od  ;  and  in  this  one  fact,  lay  the 
secret  -of  all  the  graces  which  adorned  his  most  heautiful 
s()nh  Ii  \va-  tin'  source  of  that  interior  tranquillity 
which  lined  him  to  he  called  "the  rose  of  patience.'1 
as  well  a-  of  the  exterior  and  gracious  sweetness  to 
which  all  have  home  testimony,  and  which  with  him 
wa.s  nothing  el-o  than  tin-  fra-'ant  odour  proceeding 
from  the  abiding  presence  of  (jlod. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Return  to  S.  Remain.     He  proceeds  to  Paris.     Jordan  of  Saxon  v. 
Interview  with  Alexander,  Xing  of  Scotland.    Return  to  Italj  . 

WE  find  Dominic  once  more  among  the  brethren  of 
S.  Ilomain  in  the  April  of  the  year  1219.  His  presence 
was  joyfully  welcomed,  nor  was  it  among  his  own  bre 
thren  only  that  his  coming  always  seemed  to  diffuse 
a  spirit  of  ghidness;  if  we  may  credit  an  ancient  writer, 
"  even  the  Jews  and  Gentile  Saracens,  whereof  there 
were  so  many  in  Spain,  held  him  dear,  all  save  the 
heretics,  whom  he  was  wont  to  conquer  and  silence 
by  his  preachings."*  And  now.  once  more,  Toulouse 
heard  for  awhile  the  mighty  eloquence  of  that  voice 
which  had  before  carried  the  Gospel  of  peace  over  the 
hills  and  villages  of  Languedoc.  Such  crowds  flocked  to 
hear  him,  that  S.  Ftomain  could  not  contain  them  ;  it  was 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  S.  Stephen,  before  the  bishop 
and  chapter,  that  he  was  obliged  to  deliver  his  sermons  ; 
and  their  fruit  was  an  abundance  of  conversions.  Here 
again  he  gave  himself  without  reserve  to  all  the  labours 
of  his  apostolic  calling.  All  day  long  he  was  in  the  city, 
or  in  the  surrounding  country,  preaching  and  instructing 
the  people ;  and  the  night  was  devoted  to  prayer  and 
sharp  austerities.  Here,  too,  all  his  care  and  devotion 
was  lavished  on  his  brethren  and  children,  whom  he 
strove  to  form  to  sanctity.  Prouille  and  S.  Ilomain  were 
to  him  now,  what  S.  Sixtus  and  Santa  Sabina  had  already 
been  at  Home;  and  another  miracle  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  loaves  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  refectory 
of  S.  Ilomain. 

Bertram!  of  Garrega  was  his  companion  in  the  journey 
to  Paris,  which  next  lay  before  him.  Some  of  hi-,1 
younger  disciples  were  also  with  him,  and  it  was  in 

*  John  of  Spain. 
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tenderness  to  their  weakness  ;in«l  fatigue  that   lie   i.s    xiid   to 
liraculously    changed    some   water  into  wine.  ;t    trait 


B.iys    (ierard    .1.-   Fraohct,     '-they   had   been    tenderly    nur 
tured  in  tin1  world." 

On  tin-  road  they  turned  aside  to  visit  th<>  sanctuary 
:-l  luHHiemadonr,  near  Cahors,  where  they  .-.pent  the 
night  praying  in  tin-  church  of  our  L:idy'.  The  next 
day.  as  they  journeyed  along,  singing  litanii-s  and  rocitiii" 
tin-  PsahiK  of  tin'  divine  ..ilicc,  two  (Jermaii  ])iluriins 
overtook  them  ;  and  In-iii^-  ^reatlv  attracted  }ty  the 
devotion  of  tlieir  exterior,  tln-y  ii.flowed  closely  beliind 


friends  h,-.:-vd  Uieni  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them  ; 
and  they  continued  this  conduct  fin-  fmir  consecutive 
On  the  iii'tli  day  Dominic  said  to  Bertraiid, 
•  brother  Ucrtrand,  it  grieve*  me  to  reap  tlie  temporal 
tlim-s  of  thosi-  ])il--riins.  without  sowing  lor  them  spi 
ritual  tilings  :  let  us  kneel  down  and  ask  (Jod  to  -rant  us 
the  understanding  of  their  language,  that  we  may  speak 
to  them  of  Christ.'1  Th.-y  di,l  so;  and  during  the  rest 
oi  thru-  journey  were  able  to  converse  with  them  without, 
difficulty^  \Vhen  they  drew  near  Paris,  they  separated, 
and  Dominie  charged  Bertram!  to  keep  the  matter  secret 
t!11  hi*  '!''"''.  -lest,"  as  he  said.  -  the  people  should  take 
us  fbr  saints,  who  are  but  sinners.'1  Jordan  of  Saxony 
V'11*  us  another  aiu>cdote  of  ih\<  journey,  which  he  heard 
*r"lu  t'll>  lip"  °1'  Hertrand  him-elf:  it  was  that  bein" 
threatened  with  a  violent  tempest  of  rain,  thev  walked 
on  in  the  mid^t  of  it,  D,,minic  making  the  si-ii  «,f  the 
cross  as  he  went  along,  and  none  of  them  were  touched 
by  the.  floods  of  water  that  fell  around  them.  On  another 

11 '  •'""•    ^!i''ii    tin'    rain    had  drenched  them    through    and 

t!ir"11-';'-  they  stopped  ibr  the  night  at  a  little  village, 
•''•'  '  !l1^  eonipanions  went  to  the  inn  fire  to  drv  their 
clothes  whilst  Dominie,  as  usual,  made  hi.  way 'to  the 
•':l-  wM'-'iv  he  spent  the  night  befl.r(>  I  he  altar.  In 
'''''  iH'Tning  tln>  habiH  of  tl,,.  otiu-rs  were  still  wet,  but  his 
^''v  I1-1''1  v  'l«\v  :  the  fu-e  ,,f  charity  that  burned  within 
h  id  e  uumunie-.ted  itself  also  to  \i\<  ext«  rior. 
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V\ro  have  already  noticed  tlie  foundation  of  tlic  convent 
of  S.  Jacques,  at  Paris;  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
numbers  of  the  brethren  had  now  increased  to  thirty,  and 
the  presence  of  Dominic  was  a  fresh  encouragement  to 
them.  His  stay  amonir  them  was  very  short,  but  marked 
by  two  characteristic  proceedings.  His  first  net  was  to 
«  set  in  order  a  re-ular  house,  with  cloisters,  donatory, 
refectory,  and  cells  for  study  ;"*  for  it  must  be  remem 
bered  that  the  brethren  were  in  close  connection  with 
the  university,  where  they  followed  the  course  of  divinity 
and  philosophy  with  the  other  students.  Dominic  s  next 
step  was  to  carry  out  his  usual  law  of  dispersion  ; 
Limoges,  Ilheims,  Poitiers  and  Orleans,  were  all  chosen 
as  the  scenes  of  new  foundations  ;  and  the  little  band,  so 
hardly  gathered  together,  were  no  sooner  collected  than 
they  were  scattered  abroad. 

Peter    Cellani,  the  citizen   of  Marseilles  who  had  been 
the  first  benefactor  and  disciple  of  the  order,  was  chosen 
for    Limoges  ;    but   he  ventured    to    plead    his  ignorance, 
and  incapacity   for   preaching.      «  Go,    my  son,"    was   the 
heroic  answer  of  his  leader,  "  go,  and  fear  nothing  :    twice 
every  day  will  I  remember  thee  before  God,  and  do  not 
thou   doubt.     Thou   shalt  gain  many  souls  to  the   Lord, 
and    He    will    be    with    thec."       Peter    obeyed    with    the 
simplicity    so   natural    to  him,    and  was   used   afterwards 
to   say  that   in  all  his  difficulties  he  had    never    invoked 
God    and    S.   Dominic  without   obtaining  relief.       AVhi 
at  Paris    Dominic  had  the  happiness  of  giving  the  habit  to 
his 'old 'friend  William  of  Montferrat,   whose  two _  years 
of  study  at  the    university  were   now  complete. 
acquaintance  was  also  made  with  Jordan  of  Saxony,  then 
also  a  youno-  student  of  the  university.     The  story  of  his 
vocation    to    religion    is    of  singular    beauty, 
accustomed  every   morning  to   rise  for   the   matin  seme, 
of   Notre    Dame  ;   and  whatever  might    be   the  season  or 
the  weather,  nothing  ever  detained  him  in  his  bed.     One 

---  These  words  are  from  M.irtene's  history,  and  arc  an  addition 
al  evidence  of  what  we  h.ive  before  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  pnm- 
w^  conditions  of  a  religions  community,  according  to  the  system  of 
iS.'Domiaic;  namely,  the  "  ngular  hou*!." 
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iiioruiir.r.  fcaritiLT  he  was  late,  he  left  his  lodging  in  great 
ha-te.  and  hurried  to  the  church-door,  which  he  l!iiii:«l 
shut,  for  the  hour  was  still  early.  As  he  stood  waiting 
tn  niter,  a  beggar  solicited  an  alms,  and  Jordan  i'eli 
about  him  tin-  his  purse,  luit  in  haste  lie  had  left  it  in  his 
room,  and  lie  had  in)thiii'_r  to  give.  Sooner,  however,  than 
]•<  i'uM-  an  alms  fur  the  love  oi'  (lod,  lie  stripped  nil'  a  rich 
belt  mounted  in  silver,  which  lie  wore  alter  the  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  gave  it  to  the  poor  man.  As  lie  entered 
the  church,  and  knelt  i'or  a  moment  before  the  great 
cruritix.  lie  saw  the  same  belt  hanging  round  the  neck  oi' 
the  figure,  and  at  that  moment  a  voice  within  him  called 
him  powerfully  to  the  closer  service  of  God.  This  call, 
and  the  de-ires  to  which  it  irave  rise,  pursued  him  withoi.l 
rest,  and  when  lie  heard  oi'  the  lame  oi'  Dominic,  he 
•resolved  to  lay  the  whole  state  oi'  his  soul  before  him. 
His  counsel  and  direction  restored  his  peace ;  but  he  did 
not  take  the  habit  until  Reginald  oi'  Orleans  finally  won 
him  to  the  order  by  his  eloquence. 

Another  interesting  incident  of  Dominic's  visit  to 
Paris  as  connected  with  the  history  of  the  order  in  our 
ouu  i-laml.  is  his  interview  with  Alexander  II..  king  of 
Scotland.  This  monarch  was  then  at  the  French  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  ancient  alliance  of  his 
crown  with  the  royal  house  of  France.  The  Prince-s 
Blanche,  mother  to  St.  Louis,  had  a  particular  esteem  for 
S.  Dominie,  and  often  invited  him  to  her  court,  and  there 
prolnbly  the  Scotti-h  king  first,  met  with  the  Patriarch 
of  the  Friars  Preachers.  We  know  nothing  of  the  par 
ticulars  of  their  interview;  but  we  are  assured  that  he 
eagerly  pressed  the  saint  to  send  some  of  his  brethren  to 
Scotland,  and  promised  them  his  fatherly  and  royal  pro- 
teetion.  At  what  exact  period  this  re<|Ue.-t  was  granted 
seems  a  little  doubtful ;:-:  but  it  is  certain  that  Alexander 
did  build  M'Veral  convents  for  the  fathers  in  hi-  kingdom, 
and  always  bore  a  singular  love  to  the  order.  Mi-ht 
iv!i-iou<  were  sent  into  Scotland,  headed  by  one  Father 
Clement,  afterwards  bi>hup  of  Dublin;  and  no  less  than 

-::-Thi>   V«-ln'-s  ('lironick'  as.-m;r.s  tin-  year    Vj::o    a<  the  ear:i«'3t 
iUU'  uftho  '  .sul.pli.-5hm  nt  of  the  ur<l<-r  in  Seutlaii'l. 
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ei^ht  monasteries  "were  founded  in  that  country  during  the 
the  reign  of  this  prince. 

The"  period  of  his  short  visit  being  expired,  Dominic 
once  more  took  the  road  to  Italy,  accompanied  only  by 
William  de  Montferrat,  and  a  lay  brother  who  had  come 
with  him  from  Spain.  All  these  long  journeys  were  per 
formed  on  foot,  in  the  fashion  of  poor  pilgrims  ;  and  their 
rapidity,  and  the  short  rest  he  allowed  himself,  fill  us 
with  admiration  for  the  energy  and  courage  which  they 
evince.  His  joyous  and  manly  temperament  of  spirit 
bore  him  on  in  spite  of  all  fatigues  and  dangers,  and  in 
those  days  foot-travelling  over  wild  and  uncultivated 
countries  must  have  been  plentiful  in  both.  Passing 
through  Burgundy,  he  arrived  at  Chatillon  on  the  Seine, 
where°  he  was  charitably  lodged  by  a  poor  ecclesiastic; 
but  Dominic  richly  repaid  his  kindness,  for  whilst  he  was 
yet  in  the  house,  the  news  was  brought  him  that  his  host's 
nephew  had  fallen  from  a  high  roof, "and  was  being  brought 
home  dead.  Dominic  went  to  meet  him,  and  restored  him 
to  nis  parents  alive  and  well.  Other  miracles  of  healing 
also  marked  his  stay  in  the  place,  from  whence  he  proceeded 
on  to  Avignon,  where  a  little  trace  of  his  sojourn  may 
yet  be  seen  in  a  well,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  in  1219  the  founder  of  the  Friars  Preachers  blessed 
this  water,  which  has  since  restored  health  to  many  sick 
persons. 

All  Dominic's  companions  were  not  quite  such  good 
travellers  as  himself.  We  find  that  as  they  were  making 
their  way  through  the  passes  of  the  Lombard  Alps,  the 
strength  and  courage  of  poor  Brother  John,  the  Spanish 
lay  brother,  entirely  failed  him:  overcome  with  hunger 
and  fatigue,  he  sat  down,  unable  to  proceed  further.  The 
good  father  said  to  him,  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  son, 
that  you  stop  thus?"  And  he  replied,  "Because,  father, 
I  am  dying  of  hunger/'  "  Take  courage,  my  son,"  said 
the  saint,  "yet  a  little  farther,  and  we  shall  find  some 
place  in  which  we  may  rest."  But  as  Brother  John 
replied  a^ain  that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  proceed  any 
further,  Dominic  had  recourse  to  his  usual  expedient  of 
prayer.  Then  he  bade  him  go  to  a  spot  he  pointed  out, 


.".ml  tak'"1  up  w!r:t  h"  .-hould  (hid  there.  The  p*.or  brother 
dr.'-.'jued  him-''lf  to  the  place  indicated.  ;iinl  found  M  luafof 
cxijiii-itc  whiteness,  which,  by  the  saint's  orders,  he  ate, 
J'li'l  t'-'lt  hi-  -tivn-ih  restored.  '1'hen.  having  a.-ked  him  if 
he  were  revived.  hominie  bade  liim  take  the  remains  <.|'lhe 
l"af  hack  to  the  ]'l;iee  where  he  found  it  ;  and  having  done 
.'".  they  continued  tlieil1  mute.  As  thev  Went  on.  the 
marvel  of  the  tiling  -eemed  to  strike  the  brother  lor  the 
lir>t  time.  ••  \\'li-.  j.ut  the  Inal'  there?"  he  said;  "I  was 
surely  be-i  le  my-elf  to  take  it  so  ijllietlv  !  Holv  i'atlicr. 
tell  me  alienee  did  that  loaf  come  ?"  ••  Then,"  says  tho 
old  writer,  (ierard  de  Fraehet.  who  has  related  this  story, 
"this  true  lover  of  humility  replied;  -My  son.  have  you 
ii"t  eaten  a<  niijeji  MS  you  needed?'  And  he  said.  •  Yes.' 
•Since,  then.'  replied  the  saint,  -you  have  eaten  enou-h. 
L'ive  thanks  to  (iod.  and  trouble  not  yourself  about  the 
re.-t.'  " 

And  iio\\-  Oominie  was  once  more  on  the  Italian  soil, 
which  thenceforth  he  never  <|uitted  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
It  was  the  summer  of  llM'J:  only  ei^ht  months  bad 
^lapsed  since  he  had  (juitted  Koine,  and  within  that  space 
lie  had  >pread  hi<  oriler  tlir-ni-h  the  whole  extent  of  Spain 
and  France.  His  road  was  literally  marked  bv  new  foun 
dation-;  we  may  trace  it  on  the  map  by  the  convents  that 
date  their  ori'/m  from  this  time.  Asti.  Uer^aino,  and 
Mil-in.  all  received  him  with  marks  of  honour:  at  JJer-'amo 
1"'  was  detained  by  a  severe  illness,  which  even  compelled 
him  to  discontinue  hi-  ab-tineneo  ;ind  last  in-j;-- a  fact 
noticed  as  almost  unexampled  in  his  life.  At  Milan  he 
was  welcomed  as  the  messenger  of  (Jud;  the  canon  of  S. 
Nazaire,  in  ]»art  iciilar.  received  him  with  singular  marks  of 
aflection.  and  three  celebrated  professors,  all  citi/ens  of  that 
}•  '"'  '•  received  his  habit.  In  company  with  th«-e  new 
brethren  he  set  out  1'or  Bolo-na.  when'  he  arrived  about 
"  month  of  Au-u-t  :  but  it  is  time  for  us  to  uive  some 
account  of  the  progress  of  that  convent  since  the 
;  i  ot  hi-  hi-t  vi-it  to  it  in  the  preceding  year. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Convent  of  Bologna.  E fleets  of  Reginald'*  preaching  and 
government.  Fervour  of  tin/  Community  of  S.  Nicholas. 
Conversion  of  Fathers  Roland  and  .Moneta.  Dispersion  of 
the  brethren  through  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy.  Reginald's 
novices.  Robaldo.  '  Honviso  of  I'lacentia.  Stephen  of  Spain. 
Rudolph  of  Faenxa.  Reginald  is  sent  to  Paris.  Jordan  joins 
the  Order.  Reginald's  success -and  death. 

THE  progress  of  the  brethren  of  Bologna  at  their  little 
convent  of  La  Mascharella  had  been  slow,  and  their  ilifli- 
cultics  and  discouragements  very  great,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  arrival  amongst  them  of  Reginald  of  Orleans.  As 
)<oon  as  he  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  set  out  ibr 
Bologna,  according  to  his  previous  agreement  with  S. 
Dominic,  and  arrived  thereon  the  21st  of  December,  1218. 
Jlis  presence  caused  an  immediate  change  in  the  position 
of  the  friars;  he  held  the  authority  of  vicar-general  in 
Dominic's  absence,  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of 
government,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  that  eloquence 
which  so  remarkably  distinguished  him,  infused  a  fresh 
spirit  into  the  community,  whilst  crowds  of  those  who  had 
before  treated  them  with  contempt  now  crowded  about 
their  church  in  hopes  of  catching  the  words  of  the  cele 
brated  preacher.  There  was  a  certain  vehemence  of 
spirit  about  Reginald  that  carried  all  before  him;  very 
soon  the  church  was  too  small  to  contain  his  audience, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  preach  in  the  streets  and  public 
piazzas;  the  people  came  from  all  the  surrounding  towns 
and  country  to  hear  him,  and  the  age  of  the  apostles 
Deemed  to  have  returned.  The  fire  of  his  words  produced 
an  astonishing  effect  on  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  ; 
and  whilst  a  general  change  of  manners  was  observed 
among  all  ranks,  a  vast  number  were  kindled  with  a  holy 
and  impetuous  enthusiasm,  and  feeling  the  call  of  God 
in  their  hearts,  they  turned  their  backs  on  the  world,  and 
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r  •  rU  demanded  the  habit  of  religion.  -  He  was  filled 
\\Tiii  a  bnrmr.'j:  and  vein  m<  nt  eloquence,  savs  Brother 
Jordan,  "which  kindled  the  hearts  of  lii>  hearers,  as 
h  v,i:h  a  lighted  torch."  \Vithinsi.xmonths  Regi 
nald  received  more  than  a  hundred  persons  into  the 
'Tiler:  am"U'_r  tin-in  were  several  <>i'  the  most  distin- 
;u;-ii,,l  doctors  and  students  of  the  uni\ ci>;t v  ;  and  it 
r:iiiii'  tip  }>•  a  common  s:iviii'^'.  that  it  was  se.irce  safe  to 
•  "  and  hear  Ma.-ter  lli'ginald,  if  you  did  not  wisli  to  take 
the  friar's  habit 

This  rapid  increase  of  the  brethren  soon  rendered  their 
habitation  too  small  fir  them.  Karlv  in  the  spring 
"f  ll'lll.  thev  removed  to  the  elnireh  and  convent  of 
:-;.  Nichol'is  delle  Yi-ne.  situate. 1  Avithont  the  v.'a.lls. 
Many  miraculous  siiins  had  betokened  the  future  sanctity 
o!  this  place;  anucls  had  been  hcarti  sm^in'j.'  over  it  by 
tho>e  who  worked  in  the  vineyards;  and  a  kind  of  uni 
versal  tradition  had  pointed  it  out  as  sonic  dav  to  be  a 
place  of  prayer  and  pilgrimage.  The  life  led  within  its 
walls,  under  the  ejoverninent  of  lilessed  ile^inald,  was 
a  worthy  fnliilnient  of  these  an^urie-.  It  was  the 
striete-t  and  nn>>t  i'ervent  realization  of  the  rule  of 
Dominic  which  has  ever  l>vn  seen.  Manv  of  the  bre 
thren  closely  imitated  him  in  their  nightly  watchinirs  and 
di.-ciplinc,  and  in  the  devotions  \vhicli  were'  dear  and 
jpeculiar  to  himself.  At  no  h<>ur  of  dav  or  niirht  could 
you  enter  the  church  without  seeing  some  of  the  friars 
engaged  in  fervent  prayer.  After  compline  thev  all 
visited  the  altar,  alter  the  manner  of  their  liolv  liuinder; 
and  the  si-lit  of  their  devotion,  as  they  bathed  the  ground 
with  their  tears,  lille.l  the  bystanders  with  wonder. 
After  sin-ing  matins  very  few  returned  to  bed;  m<»t  of 
tii'-m  .-p.-nt  the  ni-ht  in  jtrayer  or  studv.  and  all  con- 
ieSM-<l  belore  celebrating  the  Ilolv  Sacrifice.  Their 
devoiioi)  to  the  Moth<T  (pf  (iod  was  of  the  tendere-t 
kind.  Twice  every  day  they  visited  her  altar,  after 
matins  and  again  at  compline,  walking  round  it  three 
times,  as  ih-'V  sang  canticles  in  her  honour,  and  recoin- 
i  them>elves  an<l  their  order  to  her  love  and  pro- 
tec: i  1  In"/  hc.d  it  a  matter  of  c«.)iiscicnco  never  to 
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eat  till  they  had  first  announced  the  word  of  God  to  some 
soul.  They  also  served  in  the  hospitals  of  the  city, 
adding  the  corporal  to  the  spiritual  works  of  mercy  ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  excessive  austerity  of  their  lives,  it  is  said 
such  was  the  joy  of  their  hearts,  shining  out  in  their 
countenances,  that  they  seemed  none  other  than  angels 
in  the  habit  of  men.  The  strict  observance  of  the  rule 
of  silence  practised  among  them  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  anecdote.  One  night  a  friar,  being  in  prayer 
in  the  choir,  was  seized  by  some  invisible  hand,  and 
dragged  violently  about  the  church,  so  that  he  cried  aloud 
for  help.  These  disturbances,  arising  from  diabolic 
malice,  were  very  frequent  in  the  beginning  of  the  order  ; 
and  at  the  sound  of  the  cry  more  than  thirty  brethren, 
guessing  the  cause,  ran  into  the  church  and  endeavoured 
to  assist  the  sufferer,  but  in  vain ;  they  too  were  roughly 
handled,  and,  like  him.  dragged  and  thrown  about  with 
out  pity.  At  length  Reginald  himself  appeared,  and, 
taking  the  unfortunate  friar  to  the  altar  of  S.  Nicholas, 
he  delivered  him  from  his  tormentor.  And  all  this  while, 
in  spite  of  the  alarm  and  horror  of  the  circumstances, 
not  one  of  those  present,  who  amounted  in  all  to  a  con 
siderable  number,  ventured  to  speak  a  single  word,  or  so 
much  as  to  utter  a  sound.  The  first  cry  of  the  vexed 
brother  was  the  only  one  uttered  during  the  whole  of 
that  night. 

This  admirable  discipline  was  certainly  attained  and 
preserved  by  the  practice  of  a  somewhat  rigid  severity ; 
yet  its  very  sharpness  attests  the  perfection  which  must 
have  been  reached  by  those  who  could  have  inflicted  or 
accepted  it.  In  the  following  anecdote,  as  given  by 
Gerard  de  Frachet,  the  supernatural  and  passionless  self- 
command  exhibited  by  the  chief  actor,  robs  the  story  of 
that  austere  character  which  might  make  an  ordinary 
reader  shrink,  and  clothes  it  with  a  wonderful  dignity  and 
sublimity.  A  lay  brother  had  committed  a  slight  in 
fringement  of  the  law  of  poverty,  and  on  conviction  oi 
his  offence,  refused  to  accept  the  penalty  imposed. 
Reginald  perceived  the  rising  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and  at  once  prepared  to  extinguish  it.  Causing  the 
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delin.ju-nt  to  bare  lii.s  shoulders,  IK-  raised  his  eyes 
*"  heaven,  bathed  in  tears  and  calmly  and  geijtlv,'as 
Mion-h  pn-idin;-:  in  choir,  pronounced  the  following 
pray,  !•:  —  ••()  Lord  ,J,-M!s  Clii'M.  who  piv^st  to  thy 
servant  Hencdict  the  power  to  expel  the  d-vil  from  i!;'- 
bodies  of  hi.  monks  thnm-h  the  rod  of  discipline,  <rrant 
111(1  lnr  .-''ace  to  overcome  tin-  temptation  of  this  poor 
brother  thn  uJi  the  same  moans.  Who  livcst  and 
rei-nest.  with  the  father  and  the  I  Inly  Spirit,  Hir  ever 
and  ever.  Amen."  Then  he  struck  hii'n  so  >harplv  that 
th.'  brethren  were  moved  to  tears,  but  the  penitent  was 
reclaimed,  nor  did  he  ever  a-ain  relaj.>o  into  a  similar 
fault.  Tliis  sort  of  chastisement  was  a  very  ordinary 
means  which  he  used  to  deliver  them  from  the  assaults  df 
the  devil;  yet  we  shoul*]  err  if  we  attributed  to  him  a 
liarsh  or  tyrannical  spirit.  It  was  a  severit  wholly 


towards  his  children  was  th--  cause  of  that  severity  lie 
showed  airainst  the  enemy  of  their  souls.  Th--v  certainly 
IU'V('r  l"»ki.M.l  on  it  in  any  other  li-ht.  f,r  he  was  beloved 
">  ;i  father,  and  the  f;(in<>  of  hi,s  strict  discipline  did  not 
bvp  multitudes  1'roin  embracing  it  as  their  surest  u'uiili) 
to  heaven. 

Tli'1  lir.-t  who  joined  the  ,,rder  after  the  arrival  of 
yinald.  was  lloland  of  (.'remona,  the  public  Header  or 
^I'll'^oj'hy  at  the  rniversity.  His  comine;  was  most  oppur- 
tutie.  lor  the  brethren  were  then  stiil  sulferin^  from  the 
°1;1  ^I'int  "f  discoura--ement  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  Ite-'inald  anionir  them,  some  had'  even  resolved  on 
<l"ittini;  the  or!  r  Th.y  weir  asseml)led  in  Chapter, 
''.-('d  in  earnest  aiid  sorrowful  conference,  when  the 
d""r  -nddcidy  opened,  and  lloland  appeared  amon- 
them  and  impetuously  demanded  the  habit.  He-inald, 
vic'ldini:  to  a  sudden  inspiration,  took  off  his  own 
scapular  and  flnn-  it  over  \\\<  sh<mlders.  rfhe  incident 
^•'•ined  to  restore  the  spiril  and  coura-e  r.f  the  \\ 
assembly,  and  tlie  lame  of  Holand's  conversion  was  the 
(lf  i'ldueini:  many  of  his  former  companions  to  take 
11  "i»»il:ir  step.  Another  remarkable  conversion  was  that 
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of  Brother  Moncta,  also  a  professor  of  the  University, 
but  a  man  who,  until  the  coming  of  Reginald,  hud  been 
wont  to  ridicule  all  religion,  and  to  live  without  any  of 
its  restraints.  Hearing  of  the  wondarful  effects  of  the 
new  preacher's  eloquence,  he  feared  to  expose  himself  to 
its  influence,  and  kept  away.  One  day,  however,  being 
the  feast  of  S.  Stephen,  some  of  the  scholars  endeavoured 
to  carry  him  with  them  to  hear  the  preaching.  Not 
liking  to  refuse,  and  yet  unwilling  to  comply.  Moncta 
proposed  that  they  should  iirst  hear  Mass  at  S.  Procnlus. 
They  went,  and  stayed  during  three  Masses,  till,  unable 
to  delay  longer,  Moneta  was  obliged  to  accompany  the 
others  to  Santa  Maria,  where 'Reginald  was  then  deli 
vering;  his  sermon.  The  doors  were  so  crowded  that 
they  "could  not  enter,  and  Moneta  remained  standing  on 
the  threshold.  But  as  he  stood  there  he  could  command  a 
view  of  the  whole  scene,  and  every  word  reached  his  ear. 
A  dense  mass  of  people  tilled  the  church,  yet  not  a  sound 
broke  the  words  of  the  preacher.  He  was  speaking  on  the 
words  of  S.  Stephen,  the  saint  of  the  day:  l- Behold,  I  see 
heaven  opan,  and  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of 
God."  "  Heaven  is  open  to-day  also,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  the 
door  is  ever  open  to  him  who  is  willing  to  enter.  Why  do 
you  delay?  Why  do  you  linger  on  the  threshold?  What 
blindness,  what  negligence  is  this!  The  heavens  are 
still  open!"  And  lo !  as  he  listened,  Moncta's  heart  was 
chanu'cd  and  conquered.  As  Reginald  came  down  from 
the  pulpit,  he  was  met  by  his  new  penitent,  who  abandoned 
himself  to  his  direction,  and  after  remaining  in  the  world 
under  probation  for  a  year,  he  was  received  to  the  habit, 
and  became  himself  'the  founder  of  several  convents. 
His  after  holiness  equalled  the  irregularity  of  his  former 
life.  He  died  full  of  years  and  of  merit,  and.  it  is  said, 
blind  from  his  constant  weeping.  It  was  in  his  cell 
that  the  great  patriarch  breathed  his  last,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  relate. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  community  of  Bologna, 
when  Dominic  again  appeared  among  them.  His  first 
act  was  to  make  a  renunciation  of  certain  endowments 
which  had  been  made  over  to  the  convent  by  a  citizen  of 


(he  place.  Dominic  tore  the  contract  in  pieces  with  his 
own  hands,  declarm'.:  thev  would  rather  be^  their  bread 
than  depart  from  their  law  of  poverty.  His  next  step 
\vas  one  \\hieh  perhaps  a  little  moderated  the  joy  caused 
bv  hi-  presence;  it  was  another  dispersion  of  the  society 
so  newlv  uathej-ed  together.  .Religious  were  sent  to  every 
one  of  the  towns  where,  as  he  passed  through  on  his  b>te 
journey,  he  had  prepared  the  way  i'or  their  reception; 
and  in  a  few  weeks.  Milan.  IJeriramo,  Asti.  \erona.  .1'  lor- 
ence.  Uiv-eia.  Faei:/a.  IMacen/a,  and  other  cities  of  Tuscany 
and  Lombardv.  received  little  companies  of  t lie  new  apostle^, 
'f  here  was.  doubtless,  a  rea.son  i'or  this  very  extensive  di--- 
persion  of  the  order  throughout  the  north  of  Italy  ,  it  may 
be  ibund  in  the  fact  that  that  c.iuntrv  was  at  the  time 
overrun  bv  the  self-same  destructive  heresv  of  the  Manicheans 
v.diich  had  produced  such  desolating  effects  in  France.  This 
was  the  ureat  enemy  airainst  v>hich  the  Order  of  Friars 
Preachers  had  been  raised  to  combat  :  and  wherever  it 
showed  its  head.  Dominic  knew  that  he  and  his  faithful 
soldiers  had  a  call  to  follow.  If  the  community  of  Bologna 
was  irreatly  reduced  by  these  colonies  sent  to  other  cities, 
its  numbers  were  soon  made  up  bv  fre-h  acquisitions. 
Amoni:  tho-e  clothed  by  the  holy  father  was  Brother 
Robaldo.  v,  ho  afterwards  became  distinguished  ibr  his  suc 
cess  airainst  the  heretics  in  the  city  of  Milan.  A  somewhat 
amusiii'j;  storv  is  told  of  him  when  preachhrj;  there.  The 
Manicheaiis  then  fiileil  th.e  city  in  vreat  numbers,  and 
treated  the  Catholic  missionaries  with  the  utmost  insolence. 
AS  Kobaldo  was  One  day  in  prayer  before  the  hi-h  altar  of 
the  church,  a  band  oi  the:-e  miscreants  determined  to  ili\ei"L 
themselves  at  his  expense,  and  sent  one  of  their  number  in 
to  practise  a  joke  upon  him.  "Father,"  said  the  heretic. 
••  I  well  know  you  are  a  man  of  <b>d.  and  able  to  obtain 


cruel  lever,  and   I    would    lain    receive   mv   - ,.-.». 

Robaldo  know  well  the  malice  of  his  enemy,  and 
replied.  ••  My  son.  it'  you  have  this  f.yer.  1  pray  Cod  to 
deliver  you;  if  you  have  it  not,  but  are  speakint:  lies.  I 
pra;,  Him  to  .-end  i:  to  you  as  a  chastisement.''  The  man 
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instantly  felt  the  approach  of  the  malady  lie  had  feigned, 
and  cried,  impatiently,  "Sign  me  with  the  cross,  I  say, 
sign  me;  it  is  not  your  custom  to  send  curses  upon  men, 
but  cures."  But  Bobaldo  replied  again,  ic  What  I  have 
said,  I  have  said;  if  you  have  it,  may  He  deliver  you;  if 
not,  you  will  surely  have  it."  Meanwhile,  the  others  stood 
at  the  door,  laughing  to  see  the  saint,  as  they  thaught, 
made  a  fool  of;  but  their  merriment  was  soon  silenced, 
when  they  saw  their  companion  return  to  them  with  every 
symptom  of  the  lever  he  had  before  pretended.  The  result 
of  these  circumstances  was  his  own  conversion,  and  that  of 
his  entire  family;  and  llobaldo,  on  his  sincere  penitence, 
restored  him  to  health,  and  received  him  and  all  his 
children  into  the  communion  of  the  church. 

Bonviso  of  Placentia,  was  another  of  the  novices  clothed 
at  Bologna  by  the  great  patriarch.  Before  he  was  pro 
fessed  he  was  sent  to  preach  in  his  own  country,  and  very 
unwillingly  he  went,  for  his  humility  made  him  fear  lest 
he  should  fail,  and  bring  disgrace  on  the  order.  Dominic, 
however,  encouraged  him,  and  said,  "  God's  words  will  be  in 
your  mouth,  my  son  ;  go  without  fear,  and  do  my  will ;" 
and  Bonviso  never  felt  afterwards  any  difficulty  in  preach 
ing.  He  was  one  of  those  who  gave  their  evidence  on  the 
canonization  of  the  saint,  and  says  that  so  lonjr  as  he  knew 
him  he  never  slept  save  on  benches  or  on  the  irround,  and 
never  in  any  particular  place;  but  sometimes  in  the  church, 
sometimes  in  the  dormitory,  and  often  in  the  burial-place  of 
the  ^  convent.  Stephen  of  Spain  was  another  of  the  new 
disciples  of  the  order  ;  his  conversion  was  remarkable.  He 
has  himself  described  it,  being  at  the  time  a  student  at 
Bologna.  "  Whilst  I  was  there,"  he  says,  "  Master  Domi 
nic  arrived  and  preached  to  the  students  and  others,  and 
I  went  to^  confession  to  him,  and  I  thought  lie  loved  me. 
One  evening,  I  was  sitting  down  to  supper  with  my  com- 
ponions,  when  two  of  the  friars  came  to  me.  and  said, 
'Master  Dominic  is  asking  for  you,'  and  I  replied  that  I 
would  come  as  soon  as  I  had  supped.  But  they  repeat 
ing  that  he  expected  me  at  once,  I  rose,  and,  leaving  every 
thing  as  it  was,  I  came  to  S.  Nicholas,  where  I  found 
Master  Dominic  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  the  friars. 
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He  turned  to  them,  and  said,  '  Show  him  Imw  to  mak"  the 
i  ii'i  >-t  r;ii  ii  in.'  and  tlu'V  havimr  shown  me  how  to  do  it,  1  made, 
it.  ;i:id  li«-  instantly  pive  me  the  habit  of  a  friar  preacher. 
1  have  never  thought  of  this  without  astonishment,  reilect- 
inu  }>\  wh;it  instinct  he  could  thus  have  called  and  clothed 
inc.  (iir  I  had  never  spoken  to  him  of  the  matter;  where- 
I'uiv  I  d"iibt  not  lie  acted  hy  some  divine  revelation.'' 
S'.<  phen  was  another  of  the  witnessess  on  the  canonization, 
who-e  c\  ideiice  is  preserved  amon^  the  other  ".Vets  of 
IMo-na." 

Another  very  distinguished  ineniher  of  the  familv  of 
1)'  >:oLnia  was  Kodolph  of  Faen/a,  whom  we  notice  here, 
thouirh  lie  entered  the  order  at  an  earlier  period.  Some 
affirm  that  he  aeted  as  confessor  to  S.  Dominic,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  saint,  beiirjj  at  one  period  afflicted  on  account 
of  the  withdrawl  of  some  who  had  at  first  u'iven  themselves 
to  (Jod,  Rodolph  was  granted  a  vision,  wherein  he  saw 
our  Lord  and  His  Ule.-sed  Mother,  who  laid  their  hands 
on  his  head  and  comforted  him;  after  which  they  led  him 
out  to  the  shores  of  the  river,  and  showed  him  a  u'reat 
ship  as  it  were,  laden  with  brethren  dressed  in  the  habit, 
and  .-aid  to  him.  '' Seest  thou  all  these.  Brother  Kodolph! 
They  are  all  of  thy  order,  and  are  ^oiiiLi'  forth  to  fill  and 
replenish  the  world."  Kodolph  acted  as  procurator  to 
the  convent  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  he  made  some  trifling 
addition  to  the  two  di-hes  allowed  !>v  the  rule  ;  this 
trreately  di-pleased  Dominic,  who  himself  never  tasted  hut 
one:  and  calling'  the  procurator  to  his  side,  lie  whispered, 
'•  \\'hv  do  you  seek  to  bribe  the  brothers  with  these  pit- 
tances?''  And  yet  we  art1  assured  the  addition  to  their 
ordinary  fare  was  of  the  plainest  kind.  '•  Dominic's  own 
dinner."  adds  Ilodolph,  ''was  so  spare,  and  so  quickly 
lini-hed,  that  often,  as  he  waited  whilst  the  others  des 
patched  their  meal,  he  fell  asleep  for  weariness,  after  his 
jon'_r  \  i(_rils.'' 

Such  were  some  of'  the  brethren  of  the  convent  of  S. 
Nicholas.  Its  reputation  fiir  saiict  it  v  came  to  be  so  irreat 
that  men  >poke  (lf  it  as  a  kind  of  harbour  of  salvation;  a-j 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  {Allowing  beautiful  story  which 
is  uriven  u>  by  Taogius  and  others.  There  was  a  certain 
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cleric  in  Bologna  of  great  learning,  but  devoted  to  worldly 
vanity,  and  to  other  than  a  holy  life.  Now,  one  night  he 
seemed  suddenly  to  be  in  the  niid-;t  of  a  vast  Held,  and 
above  him  the  sky  Avas  eovered  with  clouds,  and  rain  fell 
in  great  abundance,  and  there  AY  as  a  terrible  tempest. 
lie,  therefore,  desiring  to  escape  from  the  hail  and  light 
ning,  looked  all  around  him  to  see  if  by  any  means  he 
miuht  find  a  place  of  shelter,  but  ho  found  none.  Then 
at  the  last  he  perceived  a  small  house,  and  going  to  it 
he  knocked,  for  the  door  was  f:ist  shut.  And  a  voice 
spoke  to  him  from  within  saying,  "  What  wantest  thou  ?  ' 
And  he  said  "A  night's  lodging,  because  of  the  great  storm 
that  is  raging.' '  But  the  keeper  of  the  house  answered 
him,  saying,  '•  I  am  Justice,  and  this  is  my  house;  but 
thou  canst  not  enter  here,  for  thou  art  not  just."  Then  he 
went  away  sad,  and  presently  he  came  to  a  second  house, 
and  he  knocked  there  likewise  ;  and  the  keeper  answered 
and  said,  '•  I  am  Peace,  but  there  is  no  peace  for  the 
wicked,  but  only  to  them  of  good  will.  Nevertheless,  be 
cause  my  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  peace,  and  not  of  afflic 
tion,  therefore  I  will  counsel  thce  for  what  thou  slialt  do. 
A  little  way  from  hence  dwelleth  my  sister,  Mercy,  who 
ever  helpeth  the  afflicted  :  go,  therefore,  to  her,  and  do  even 
as  she  shall  command  thce."  So  lie,  continuing  on  his  way, 
came  to  the  door  of  mercy,  and  she  said  to  him,  ';  If  thou 
wouldst  save  thyself  from  this  tempest,  go  to  the  convent 
of  S.  Nicholas  where  dwell  the  Friars  Preachers;  there 
thou  slialt  find  the  food  of  doctrine,  the  ass  of  simplicity, 
the  ox  of  discretion;  Mary  who  vail  illuminate,  Joseph 
who  will  make  perfect,  and  Jesus  who  will  save  tliee."  And 
he,  coming  to  himself,  and  thinking  well  on  the  words  of 
Mercy,  went  quickly  and  with  great  devotion  received  the 
holy  habit. 

The  great  talents  and  success  of  Blessed  Reginald 
determined  Dominic  to  remove  him  to  Paris,  in  the  hopes 
that  he  would  do  as  much  for  the  convent  there  estab 
lished  as  he  had  done  for  that  of  Bologna.  His  departure 
was  a  severe  grief  to  his  brethren  ;  they  wept  as  though 
torn  from  the  arms  of  their  mother  ;  but  the  expectations 
of  their  founder  Avere  fully  realized  in  the  short  but 
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nit  career  which  awaited  Reginald  i:i  the  French 
capital.  That  marvellous  eloquence,  who~e  vehemence 
wa-  .-(i  irresistible,  while  at  tin1  same  time  MI  i'ar  removed 
f'p>m  mere  human  impetuosity,  soon  drew  all  to  hear 
liiin.  When  he  preached,  t'.ie  streets  were  deserted;  his 
holv  life,  too.  so  corresponded  to  hi-,  words,  that  men 
ooked  on  him  as  an  an-d  of  God.  "All  judjrcd  him  to 
he  one  c"iiie  down  Iroin  heaven,  '  savs  an  old  \vriter; 
::nd  indt  ed  the  students  and  citi/ens  of  I'aris  were  best 


eaiiM-  of  religion  they  liad  witnessed  with  their  own  eves. 
Matthew  of  France,  the  superior  of  the  convent  of  S.  .James, 
who  had  himself  been  a  student  at  Paris  in  former  years, 
A\  hen  Reginald  was  professor  in  the  same  university,  • 
a-ked  him  once  how  he,  who  had  been  used  to  so  lux 
urious  and  brilliant  a  life  in  the  world,  had  fbund  it 
possible  to  persevere  in  the  severe  discipline  of  their  order. 
Reginald  east  his  eyes  humbly  to  the  ground.  "  Truly, 
father."  he  said.  ••  1  do  not  think  to  merit  anything  {or 
that  before  the  tribunal  of  (lod.  He  has  given  me  so 
much  con.-olat ion  in  my  soul,  that  the  rigours  of  which 
you  :-peak  have  become  very  sweet  and  easy''  And  this, 
indeed,  appeared  in  all  he  did;  fir  whilst  he  was  constant !v 
distinguished  for  the  exceeding  austerity  of  his  life,  he  did 
all  things  with  such  a  ready  and  joyful  spirit  that  he 
tan-lit  men  the  sweetness  of  the  Cross  by  the  very  li-ht- 
ness  with  which  lie  bore  it. 

Among  the  disci])les  whom  he  drew  into  the  order,  and 
who  received  the  habit  at  his  hand-,  was  Jordan  oi 
Saxony.  \\  e  have  already  spoken  of  his  lirst  vocation  to 
religion,  but  he  did  not  finally  determine  on  taking  the 
habit  until  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  .Reginald. 
He  brought  with  him  a  near  and  dear  friend.  Henry  o[ 
Cologne,  then  canon  of  I'trecht.  "A  man,"  he  says, 
'"whom  1  loved  in  Christ,  Avith  an  aflectiou  I  never  gave 
to  any  other;  a  vessel  of  perfection  and  honour,  so  that 
1  remember  not  in  all  my  life  to  ha\e  seen  a  more; 
gracious  creature."  They  lodged  in  ihe  same  house,  and 
fbllowed  their  studies  together;  and  Jordan,  whose  mind 
was  always  full  oi'  the  thoughts  of  th.it  vocation  which 
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he  himself  had  not  as  yet  obeyed,  often  spoke  of  it  to  his 
friend,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  form  a  similar 
determination.  Henry  constantly  rejected  the  idea;  Jordan 
as  constantly  persevered  in  his  arguments  and  per 
suasions.  He  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  result,  given 
in  his  most  beautiful  style: — "I  made  him  go  to  Blessed 
Reginald  to  confession,  and  when  lie  came  back,  opening 
the  prophet  Isaiah  by  way  of  taking  counsel,  I  fell 
on  the  following  passage: — -The  Lord  made  me  to  heal 
His  voice,  and  I  did  not  resist  him  :  I  went  not  back.' 
And  as  I  interpreted  the  passage,  which  answered  so 
well  to  the  state  of  my  own  heart,  we  saw  a  little 
further  on  the  words,  'Let  us  keep  together,'  which,  as 
it  were,  warned  us  not  to  separate  from  one  another,  but 
to  consecrate  our  lives  to  the  same  object."  ''Where 
are  now  those  words  'Let  us  keep  together?'  "wrote 
Henry  some  years  after,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend.  "  You 
are  at  Bologna,  and  I  at  Cologne!"  But  this  was  the 
Dominican  law  of  dispersion.  A  vision  completed  the 
conquest  of  Henry.  He  saw  Christ  sitting  in  judgment, 
and  one  by  his  side  cried  to  him,  and  said: — "You  who 
stand  there,  what  have  you  ever  abandoned  for  God?" 
Filled  with  trouble  at  this  saying,  his  soul  was  torn  by  a 
short  and  agonizing  struggle.  He  desired,  yet  he  could 
not  resolve  on  the  sacrifice.  At  length,  he  sought 
Eeginald,  and,  yielding  to  the  powerful  impulse  with 
which  God  was  drawing  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself,  he 
made  his  vows  in  his  hands.  When  he  returned  to 
Jordan,  "I  saw,"  says  the  latter,  "his  angelic  coun 
tenance  bathed  in  tears,  and  I  asked  where  he  had  been  ; 
he  answered,  '  I  have  made  a  vow  to  God,  and  I  will 
perform  it.'  "  They  were  both  clothed  together  at  the 
close  of  Lent ;  but  a  singular  revelation  had  pre 
viously  declared  to  Jordan  the  death  of  Reginald,  and 
something  of  his  own  future  destiny  in  the  order.  On 
the  night  that  blessed  man  departed  to  God,  towards  the 
commencement  of  the  month  of  February,  he  saw  in  his 
sleep  a  clear  and  sparkling  fountain  suddenly  spring  up 
in  the  chnrch  of  S.  James,  and  as  suddenly  fail ;  and  as 
he  grieved,  understanding  the  vision  to  predict  the 
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untimely  death  of  Kejinald.  a  clear  stream  of  water  took 
til'.-  place  of  the  fountain,  and  flowed  on  in  immense 
waves  till  it  ailed  the  world,  it  was  a  lit  emblem  of  his 
own  future  cureer,  so  abundant  in  its  fecundity  that  ho 
s'»id  to  have  clothed  a  thousand  novices  with  his  own 

Among  Reginald's  disciples,  during  his  life  at  Paris, 
•  mentioned,  Robert  Biliber  Kilward,  an  Eng 
lishman,  who  afterward*  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
under  Edward  I.,  and  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  his 

'.  as   weil    as   a    distinguished   minister  of  state;    vet   in 

ail   his  dignities   he  never  laid  aside   his  religious  dress  or 

character,    made    his  journeys   on   foot,    and   lived   in   the 

utmost_  simplicity  <>f  holy  poverty,  reckoning  his  profession, 

s  a  friar  preacher,  the  greatest  of  all  dignities  lavished  cm 


Keginald's    death  took    place   in   the  early  part  of  the 
120.      When  the  physicians  declared  the  hope- 
*--.ncsH   (li  ,hi-s  case,  Matthew  of  France  came   to  announce 
tneir    decision    to    him,    and    to    propose    that    lie    should 
the  sacrament    of  Extreme    diction:    ••' I    do  not 
l":tr  ni"  ^"ilt   of  death,"  lie  replied,    -since  the  blessed 
•<    ol     Mary    herself  anointed   me    at    Rome.      Xever- 
.  because  I  desire  not  to  make  li-hf   of  the  Church's 
laments,    I  will  receive  it.  and  humbly  ask  that   it  may 
:!''\;'    ".'   111('-"      Hi-s   body   was   laid*  in   the   church  of 
bainte-Mariisdrs-Champs,   and   though    he   has   never   been 
solemnly    beatified,    the    veneration    which   was   paid    him 
may    be    gathered    from    the    prayers    and    hymns    in    his 
lonour  which  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  office-books  of 
'    oruer.       lie    was    undoubtedly    one    of    its    greatest 
men:     t()  /']l"ul    t!"'^    lias    hardly    been    done    nufficient 
ce.      In  him  might   be  seen  the  rare'  union  of  human 
and    heroic    sanctity;    and  even    when    the  super 
natural   element  had  taken   possession   of  every  capacity  of 
'    consecrated   them   without   destroying    any   of 
fervour  and  richness  of  imagination,  or  the  force  "and 
impetuosity  by  which  it  manifested  itself  in  his  preaching 
ana  w]llcn  glve  h;m  ?U(,^  a  Din,;i(.ai      wor  O..(,r  {^Q          * 
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of  his  hearers.  These  dazzling  gifts  once  placed  the  world 
at  his  feet,  but  he  was  happy  above  so  many  of  his  fellows, 
in  that  he  made  no  other  use  of  its  homage  and  its  smiles 
than  to  offer  them  to  God.  None,  perhaps,  ever  made  a 
nobler  sacrifice,  or  felt  that  it  cost  him  less  ;  and  he  may 
stand  to  all  ages  an  example  of  the  rarest  of  all  the 
miracles  of  grace,  a  soul  of  consecrated  genius. 

The  spirit  of  a  saint  may  be  said  to  multiply  itself,  and 
to  survive  in  his  disciples  ;  and  in  the  distinctive  graces 
exhibited  to  us  in  them  we  have  another  means  of 
estimating  the  character  of  their  founder,  besides  what 
is  afforded  us  by  the  study  of  his  own  life.  Or  rather 
we  might  say  the  truest  judgment  will  be  formed  by  a 
comparison  of  the  founder  and  his  disciples;  and  when 
we  find  any  on-e  trait  of  the  former  caught  up  and 
repeated  over  and  over  again  in  those  who  came  after 
him,  and  whose  supernatural  life  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  his  own,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
similarity  is  no  accident,  but  the  result  of  some  great 
principle  which  had  struck  deep  root  in  his  soul,  arid 
spread  its  branches  far  and  wide  over  his  followers. 
Now  if  this  be  so,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck 
with  one  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  these  early 
companions  of  Dominic  which  will  surprise  us,  if  we 
have  any  share  in  the  popular  prejudice  which  attaches 
to  his  name.  We  might  have  expected,  along  with 
much  zeal  and  fervour,  to  have  found  some  traces  of 
that  stern  fanaticism  which  is  attributed  to  him  and  his 
order,  betraying  itself  like  a  hereditary  malady  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  But  as  we  search  for 
illustrations  of  bigotry  or  gloom,  or  of  a  fierce  and 
bloody  vindictiveness,  we  lose  ourselves,  as  it  were,  in 
a  garden  of  sweetness.  Gathered  from  all  states  of  life — 
knights,  courtiers,  professors,  men  of  the  world,  peni 
tents,  and  saints — the  novices  of  Dominic,  so  soon  as  his 
spirit  has  breathed  over  them,  display  to  our  gaze  amid 
many  varieties,  one  trait  of  which  has  the  indescribable 
peculiarity  of  a  family  likeness.  It  is  sweetness :  that 
quality  of  which  it  is  said,  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus, 
'•Accomplish  your  works  with  sweetness,  and  you  shall 
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draw  the  love  ;ill«l  esteem  of  men."  U  e  SCO  i,  fir>f  in  the 
-Teat  f.Mind'-r  him-clf.  of  whom  it  i-  said.  "None  did  ever 
jv>i.-t  thi'  charm  of  Ins  intercourse,  or  went  a\v;iv  Irom  him 
without  feel'mir  himself  the  belter."  It  spoke;  in  liis  low 
.-.morons  voice;  nay.  it  nii^ht  lie  seen  in  the  very  splendour 
uf  his  .Marry  forehead,  and  in  the  beauty  oi'  that  counte 
nance,  whieli  every  nne  who  ua/.ed  on  il  descrihed  as  hill  ol 
juV  and  hilarity.  And  \rt,  we  are  tuld.  lie  ol'u'ii  and  easily 
\\cjit,  hut  only  >vhm  moved  by  the  sufferings  of  others; 
nav,  so  tender  was  his  heart  that  he  could  not  think  ol 
human  misery  as  lie  irazed  over  a  di>tanl  city  without 
beiii'j:  touchi'd  to  tears. 

Tiii^  ti'nd«'rne-s  of  spirit  was  the  hereditary  birthright  ot 
his  ehildi\'ii.  There  was  lleuinald  of  Orleans,  winning 
men  to  jienanee  against  their  will;  and  Henry  of  I  treeht. 
that  ••  gracious  creature."  as  Jordan  calls  him,  with  the 
jny  of  (Jod  painted  on  his  anu'l'lie  countenance,  and  whose. 
voiee  breatlu'il  the  odour  of  a  childlike  innoet-nce.  friicre 
was  rlordan  himself,  whose  simple  Ixm/ioniii'  of  cha 
racter  i<  ]ierha])S  as  delightful  as  any  of  them;  who  could 
traiujuilli/.e  disturbed  consciences  by  a  look,  who  was 
severe  only  to  tln»e  who  were  severe  to  others,  and  whoiu 
we  find  taming  and  ]ilayiiiLT  with  the  wild  ferrets  on 
the  niad  a-  he  journeyed,  in  the  overflowing  teiiderne.-s 
and  kindness  ..f  hi>  heart.  Of  ;inothiT  we  read,  that  as 
he  prayed  in  the  garden,  his  looks  were  so  gentle,  that, 
timid  bird>  would  come  and  perch  on  his  outstretched 
arm-.  And  whole  volumes  mi^ht  be  written  of  their 
d'-atli-.  Of  numbers  it  is  related  that  they  died  singing. 
In  the  convent  of  Vineen/.a  we  lind  a  brother  who.  after 
">iirjiir_r  ver-ieles  to  the  Hlessed  \'ii-gin,  with  wondrous 
deliuhtsomeness,  siun^d  to  his  companion  to  rejoice  also 
with  him,  sayinir.  '  l>rother.  do  not  think  it  strange,  hut- 
it  i-  impossible  for  me  not  to  sin-j;  of  the  love  of  Marv.' 
Then  after  a  while  IP'  opened  hi>  eves  again,  and  said 
oftentimes,  with  much  jubilation.  -Let  everything  that 
hath  breath  prai-e  the  Lord;'  and  so,  with  a.  smile, 
expired."  Father  William  of  Aniev,  as  he  lay  dyii!'_r. 
wa-  vi-ited  by  the  angels,  who  visibly  appeared  to  the 
bystanders;  and  one  of  them  bent  over  hi,>  bed  and 
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kissed  his  lorehead,  a  grace  ho  had  deserved  by  hb 
angelic  life  and  conversation.  There  was  John  of  Gas- 
cony.  "  a  very  marvel  of  sanctity,  who,  like  the  swan, 
Bang  as  he  was  a-dying;  sweetly  repeating  with  his  last 
breath,  '  Into  Thy  hands,  0  Lord,  1  commend  my  spirit. 
Alleluia  !  For  Thou  hast  redeemed  me  0  God  of  truth ! 
Alleluia  !  Alleluia  ! '  '  Then  again  we  find  other  stories 
of  their  special  earnestness  in  the  work  of  peace.  F.  Ko- 
baldo,  for  instance,  seemed  to  have  a  vocation  for  the 
healing  of  quarrels  and  feuds.  He  worked  miracles  to 
make  men  forgive  one  another ;  but  perhaps  his  own 
angelic  temper  had  a  greater  magic  in  it  than  his 
miracles.  A  young  Milanese  noble  had  been  slain  by 
his  feudal  enemy,  and  the  two  surviving  brothers  had 
vowed  revenge.  Kobaldo,  after  having  in  vain  en 
deavoured  to  appease  one  of  them,  took  him  by  the 
hand  and  commanded  him  not  to  move  till  he  had 
promised  peace.  He  instantly  lost  the  power  of  motion, 
and  whilst  he  stood  thus  his  other  brother  came  to  the 
spot,  uttering  curses  and  imprecations,  and  binding  him 
self  by  oaths  never  to  rest  till  he  had  steeped  his  sword 
in  the  blood  of  the  murderer.  And  yet  neither  of  them 
could  resist  the  sweetness  of  liobaldo,  and  it  ended  by 
his  sending  them  to  the  house  of  their  enemy  to  dine 
with  him,  "and  bringing  all  three  next  day  to  the  consent 
church,  to  bury  all  their  differences  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar.  Then  there  was  our  own  Lawrence;  called  blessed 
because  of  his  blessed  temper,  and  known  through  Spain 
and  France  as  the  reconciler  of  enemies.  In  short,  turn 
where  we  will,  we  find  the  feet  of  these  true  preachers 
"shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace." 
They  were  all  shaped  after  one  likeness,  even  that  of 
their  holy  patriarch  :  i:  benign,  merciful,  patient,  and  sober, 
not  giving  cursing  for  cursing,  but  rather  blessing 
those  that  cursed."  Such  arc  the  words  of  Bonviso  of 
Placentia. 

These  we  repeat  were  no  fanatics ;  the  pages  of  our 
own  history  will  furnish  us,  in  the  followers  of  Cromwell, 
or  Argyle,  with  a  portrait  of  fanaticism  never  to  be 
found  amon"  these  Friars  Preachers ;  and  when  we  have 
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been  compelled  to  urant  them  the  character  of  saints,  ii  will 
perhaps  Martle  us  to  know  that  manv  of  these  very  ni'-;i 
b"iv  a'-o  the  dreaded  title  of  Inquisitors. 

\Ve  niu-t  nut  close  this  chapter  without  noticing  the 
inundation  ;it  .Bologna  of  a  convent  of  women,  which  w;;s 
beuun  thmuirh  the  means  of  l)iana  of  Andala,  one  of 
S.  D'lininic's,  sjiiritual  (laughters.  Her  extraor<linai-y 
c'iii>taiicv  and  resolution  d\creaine  ail  the  obstacles 
oj.jMKed  hv  her  iViends;  and  eveiitually  lier  own  latin -r 
became  one  «i'  the  mo>t  liheral  suj>]>orters  of  the  ne\v 
house.  Ceeiiia  and  Amy,  the  two  sisters,  of  S.  Sixlns 
beiiire  named,  were  removed  from  thence  to  Bologna  in 
l'2'2'l.  and  all  three  lie,  buried  in  the  same  ora\v,  where 
their  remains  have  been  twice  discovered,  and  honourably 
translated. 
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])o:n:.'  •••;  thror.Lrh  Italy;  and  returns  to  Ivnmo  for  tho 

i  K-reasn    of  thu"  Order.      Cliaractor   of  the    first 

:  ,     with    S.    Francis,     favours   of  the   Jloly 

\'"i'i:n  Iloirinald's  dejjarture  from  Bologna,  Dominie 
remaitied  a  while  in  the  place,  chiefly  occupied  in  <|uiet- 
iirj.'  tin'  di-sensions  amonu1  the  inhabitants  which  aro-e 
i'roin  the,  jealousy  subsisting  between  the  nobles  and  the 
citi/ens.  Nor  were  liis  eil'orts  unavailiim1 :  the  Bolo^nese 
reco'_rj)i/.ed  him  as  their  mediator  of  peace,  and  this  v/;|S 
ih''  lir-t  ori'jiii  of  that  siiiLiular  ail'ection  witli  whicli  he 
\vas  ever  afurwards  n-_rarded  in  the  city.  Their  cnnfi- 
in  him  was  increased  bv  their  conviction  of  his 
•  disinterestedness  in  the  whole  matter:  for  when 
their  gratitude  sought  to  show  itself  by  Drifts  and  donations, 
he  constantly  and  inilexibly  rei'u>ul  to  receive  the  Mnalle;-t 
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offering  beyond  the  pittance  of  daily  alms  which  wa8 
boscired  from  door  to  door.  Indeed,  his  rigid  regard  of 
poverty  was  in  no  decree  inferior  to  that  observed  by 
S.  Francis:  if  there  was  food  enough  in  the  convent  to 
suffice  for  the  day,  lie  never  allowed  more  alms  to  be 
received  for  the  next  day;  and  very  often  he  himself 
would  undertake  the  office  of  begging  in  the  streets,  which 
lie  practised  with  a  peculiar  pleasure.  He  lei't  Bologna  m 
the  October  of  the  same  year,  and,  crossing  the  Appennines, 
proceeded  to  Florence,  whither  some  of  the  brethren  had 
already  been  despatched,  and  had  commenced _  their 
foundation.  Here  a-ain  the  malice  of  the  devil  was 
overcome  and  made  the  means  of  extending  the  order. 
V  woman  named  Rcnita,  who  had  been  grievously  tor 
mented  by  the  evil  spirit,  and  had  led  an  irregular  and 
irreligious  life,  being  converted,  and  delivered  from  her 
possession,  by  the  prayers  of  Dominic,  took  the  veil, 
and  the  name  of  Sister  Pencdicta.  Irom  Florence,  lie 
came  to  Viterbo  where  the  Pope  was  then  staying,  who 
received  him  with  open  arms.  The  recital  of  the  progress 
which  he  and  his  brethren  had  made,  since  his  departure 
from  Rome,  filled  the  Pontiff  with  delight.  He  testified 
his  renewed  affection  and  esteem  by  briefs,  addressed 
to  the  prelates  and  ecclesiastical  superiors  throughou 
Ml  the  countries  of  Christendom,  recommending  the  order 
of  Friars  Preachers  to  their  protection  and  respect, 
briefs  are  dated  the  November  and  December  of  121 9. 

Soon  after  their  publication,  Dominic  returned  for  the 
fifth  time  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  111  the  commence 
ment  of  the  year  1220.  A  trifling  circumstance 
recorded,  connected  with  his  return,  which  may  : 
scarce  worthy  of  notice,  and  yet  discloses  to  us  whole 
volumes  of  the  character  and  disposition  of  this  great 
man  He  had  brought  with  him,  we  are  told,  from  Spam, 
certain  spoons  of  cypress-wood  for  the  nuns  of  S.  Sixtus. 
Sister  Cecilia  thus  "describes  this  beautiful  little  incident: 
"Upon  a  certain  time  S.  Dominic,  returning  from  Spam, 
brought  the  sisters,  as  an  affectionate  little  girt,  some 
spoons  of  cypress,  for  every  sister  one.  And  upon  a  day, 
having  finished  his  preaching  and  other  works  of  charity, 
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in  the  same,  evening  he  came  to  the  sisters,  that  lio  mi^lit 
deiivt/  to  them  these  spoons  i'roni  Spain."  Amid  ;ill  his 
journey^  Mini  fatigues,  lie  had  time  and  room  enough  in 
liis  heart  for  so  simple  a  thought  a^  this;  and  the  com 
fort  and  pleasure  of  his  children  was  still  present  to  his 
mind.  One  of  those  spoons,  carried  over  the  hills  of 
Spain  and  Italy  in  the  little  bundle,  of  the  saint,  during 
th"  loii'_r  foot-journeys  of  so  many  mouths,  was  surely  a 

preciou<   relic. 

IJe   was  soon  busy  in  his  old  quarters   at    Santa   Sabimi 
and  hard  at   work  a^ain.  preaching   to   the    Roman    people. 
A    irreat   number  of  miracles    and    miraculous  conversions 
are   recorded   as  taking    place   at   this   time;    and   many   of 
them   we   find  spoken  of  as  effected  through  the  instrumen 
tality   of   the   Kosary.       The  stream   of   novices   continued 
to    flow    as    abundantly    as    ever    into    the    cells   of  Santa 
Sabina.   and    the   care  of  the  saint   was   bestowed   on    them 
with  all  his  usual  vigilance  and  tenderness.      Their  fervour, 
aeeordiii!_r  to  the  testimony  of  Theodoric  of  Apoldia,  was 
Truly    admirable.      "When   they   looked  on  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  their   institute,"    he    says,     "all   their   regret   was 
ii"t   sooner  to   have  embraced   it."      A  irreat  care  was  ever 
taken  of  the  novices,  both  as  to  their  instruction   and   their 
h'-alth.  for  their  zeal  always  had  to  be  moderated.       Instead 
nl'  its  bei'ur  necessary  to  wake  them  lor  the  midnight  office, 
it    \va<    rather    needful    to   seek    for  them  in  retired   places, 
where  they  had  hidden  themselves  to  pray,  and  oblige  them 
to   take    some   re>t.       The    abstinence   they    practised    was 
remarkable:     many    passed  eiirht    days  without    drinki:::., 
and    mixed    their  food  with  cold   water.      They  ever  lnnk<d 
on    preaching   for    the    salvation    of    souls   as    the    essential 
part     of    their     institute.      When     they    went     to    prea--!), 
according    to    Dominic's    direction,   they    took    with    them 
only    the    Bible   or    the    Xe\v     Testament.       When    it    was 
proposed   to   send    missions   amoiiLr    the    barbarian   nations, 
01-    wheresoever   there  was   a    certainty  of  suffering,  crowds 
oftYred     themselves     for     the     service;     they    had     a     holy 
e  e_erne--    for   the   salvation   of  souls   and    the    chance  of    a 
crown   of  martyrdom 

it   UMS   at   this    time,   aceordin-j:  to   the    most    pmh-.l  !•• 
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conjecture  of  historians,  that  the  interview  took  place 
between  Dominic  and  Francis,  in  the  palace  of  Cardinal 
Ugolino,  which  the  Franciscan  writers  give  as  occurring 
at  Perugia,  in  the  year  1219.  After  a  spiritual  con 
ference  of  some  duration,  the  cardinal  asked  them  whether 
they  would  agree  to  their  disciples  accepting  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  Dominic  was  the  first  to  reply:  he  said  that  it 
wtis  honour  sufficient  for  his  brethren  to  be  called  to  defend 
the  faith  against  heretics.  The  words  of  S.  Francis  were 
equally  characteristic  .';  My  children,"  he  said,  "  would  no 
longer  be  Friars  Minors  if  they  became  great ;  if  von 
would  have  them  bring  forth  fruit,  leave  them  as  they  are.'1 
Edified  by  their  replies,  Ugolino  did  not,  however,  aban 
don  his  own  views;  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  papacy,  he 
promoted  a  great  number  of  both  orders  to  the  episcopate, 
as  many  as  forty-two  of  whom  were  of  the  order  of  Friars 
Preachers. 

We  shall  not  pause  to  notice  at  any  length  the  re 
newed  favours  of  the  Holy  See,  po  liberally  poured  out  in 
the  shape  of  brief 3  and  letters  at  this  period,  one  of  which, 
publishes!  in  the  commencement  of  this  year,  constituted 
Dominic  the  Superior  or  Master-General  of  the  entire 
order  ;  an  office  he  had  hitherto  only  held  by  tacit  consent, 
and  which  was  doubtless  formally  given  him  at  this  time 
with  a  view  to  the  assembling  of  the  brethren  in  the  first, 
general  chapter,  which  was  now  in  contemplation. 
Whilst  the  preparations  for  this  event  were  in  hand,  the 
friars  were  every  day  making  further  advances  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  great  convent  of  8.  Kustorgia  was  founded 
at  Milan.  The  church  had  been  granted  to  the  order 
through  the  intervention  of  Cardinal  Ugoilno ;  and  be 
fore  their  coming,  a,  certain  hermit  had  been  wont  to 
declare  to  the  people,  saying,  <•  Before  long  this  church 
will  be  inhabited  by  friars  called  Preachers,  who  shall 
give  light  to  the  whole  world ;  for  every  night  I  see 
bright  lamps  shining  over  it  which  illuminate  the  entire 
city."  The  canons  also  heard  the  sweet  music  of  angelic 
choirs  singing  round  the  walls,  and  a  great  devotion  had 
attached  to  the  sanctuary  in  consequence.  This  convent 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  order  of  Lombardy,  and 
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'The  iri-neral  chapter  had  been  fixed  for  the  Pentecost  of 
lllLln.  ju-t  three  years  from  what  may  be  deemed  the  com 
mencement  of  the  order.  Its  astonishing  progress  in  that 
brief  period  seem>  to  our  eyes  truly  miraculous;  perhaps 
the  coldness  of  later  days,  could  they  have  beheld  it  in 
vision,  miuht  have  seemed  a<  hard  of  credit  or  comprehen 
sion  to  the  men  of  that  heroic  era.  To  ourselves  the  eom- 
pari.-ou  can  brinir  nothing  but  humiliation,  whilst  we 
contemplate  a  vigour,  and.  if  we  may  so  say,  an  imp"- 
tuositv,  in  the  religious  life  of  tho-e  days,  which  seems 
like  t'he  uiant  verdure  of  the  forests  of  the  New  World 
be-ide  our  own  stunted  and  degenerate  growth.  And  what 
i>  perhaps  as  worthy  of  our  admiration,  is  the  simplicity 
and  uncouscioiiMiess  with  which  the  facts  of  this  extra 
ordinary  progress  are  n'iven  to  us  ;  we  scarcely  find  a  word. 
ainon'_r  tho-e  who  were  the  eye-witnesses  of  what  had  been 
Li'iin--  on  during  tho-e,  three  years,  expressive  of  any  sense; 
of  success.  The  work  was  the  work  of  <!od,  and  for  their 
own  ^hare  in  it,  each  one,  with  a  sincere  humility,  could 
have  joined  in  the  words  of  their  holy  founder,  as  he  stood 
in  the  midst  of  that  lir.-t  assembly  of  his  children:  "  L 
deserve  only  to  be,  dismissed  from  ann-iii;  you.  {'or  I  have 
<;rown  c»ld  and  relaxed,  and  am  no  l"in:er  of  any  use.  ' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

First  genoral  Chapter  at  Bologna.  Law  of  poverty.  The  Order 
spreads  through  Europe.  Dominic's  illness  at  Milan.  Yisitto 
Siena.  Tailored.  Apostolic  journeys  through  Italy.  Return 
to  Bologna,  and  conversion  of  Master  Conrad.  John  of  Ticenza. 
Anecdotes. 

IT  was  on  the   27th  of  May  that  the  fathers    of  the 
order    met   in   the    convent    of  S.    Nicholas    at    Bologna. 
Jordan    of    Saxony,    who    has    left    an    account    of    their 
proceedings,  was  himself  present,  having  come  from  Paris 
three  weeks  before.     But    so  little  was  there  among  any 
of  them  of  a   desire  to   seem  great  in  men's  eyes,    that 
very   few  details  have  been  left  regarding  it,   and    many 
things  arc  passed  over  in  silence  which  would  have  been 
interesting  to  know.     The  number  of  friars  present  at  the 
first  chapter  of  his  order  held  by  Francis  have  been  care 
fully  preserved  ;    but    no    similar  reckoning  was  made  of 
the  Friars  Preachers  :  we  know  only  that  France,  ^Spain, 
Italy,    and  even  Poland,  had  their  representatives  in  that 
assembly.     Dominic  was   then   fifty  years  of  age,  having 
lost    nothing    of  that   manly    vigour    of  mind    and    body 
•which    ever    distinguished  him  :    if    we    seek    amid    the 
scanty  materials  which   history  has  left   us,  to  ^  find  some 
token  which  may  reveal  to  us   the  secret   feelings  of  his 
heart  at   a  moment  so  deep  in  its  interest,  we  shall  find 
that    power,    and  success,    and  a    government    over  other 
men  which  gave  him  a  personal  empire  of  souls  extend 
ing  over  half  Christendom,   had  produced  no    change   in 
the    simplicity    and    humility    of    his    heart.      It    tended 
Godward  as  it  had  ever  done;    and  his  first   act  was  ^to 
implore  permission  to    renounce    a    superiority    of  which 
he  accounted  himself  unworthy.     Some,  perhaps,  may  be 
tempted  to   look  on   this   as   an  easily  assumed    modesty, 
and  to  doubt  how  far  he  hoped  or  expected  his  resigna 
tion    would    be    accepted.     But    the   evidence   of  blessed 
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1'aul  of  Venice  shows  that  oven  at  this  time  the  darling 
h'.i,,'  of  his  soul  had  never  been  abandoned;  he  still 
fheri>hod  the  thought,  so  soon  as  the  order  was  firmly 
carrying  the  light  of  the  (lospol  among 
••When  we  shall  have  1'ully  instructed  our 
;  wont  to  say.  "  we  will  go  to  the  Cuinans 
•  faith  of  Christ  ;  and.  d  mbtless,  this  secret 
and  deeply-rooted  idea  was  in  his  mind  when  he  made 
the  ell'ort  to  rid  himself  of  the  government  of  his  order. 

It  is  needless  lor  us  to  say  this  resignation  was  unanim 
ously  rejected,  and  Dominic  was  compelled  to  retain  an 
authority  none  other  could  have  accepted  in  his  lifetime. 
Yet  he  made  it  a  condition,  that  his  power  should  be  limited 
and  controlled  by  the  appointment  of  definitors  whose  office 
extended  over  all  the  acts  of  the  chapter,  and  even  to  the 
correction  and  punishment  of  the  Master  himself,  in  case  of 
necessity. 

Many    of   the    laws,    still    forming    part  of   the    consti 
tutions  of  the  order,  wore  now   established — those  relating 
to   abstinence  and  fasting,   and  many  regarding   the   titles 
and   authority  of  the  local  superiors.     But    the   principal 
object  of  this  chapter  was   the.  entire   adoption  of   the  rule 
of   poverty,   which    had   not    been    formally   laid  down    by 
any   statute.      A    renunciation    was   made   of  all  lands  and 
po^essions   until   then   retained,    and   it  was   resolved    that 
nothing  should   be  accepted   in  future  save  the  daily  alms 
on    which   they    depended   lor  support.       The    property    of 
the  monasteries  of  Toulouse  and  Madrid   was    respectively 
made  over   to   the  convents  of  women  ;    and  the  order  was 
reduced    to    the   severity   of  the   apostolic  standard.      If  in 
the    revolution    of    six    centuries    the    change    which    has 
pas-ed   over   the  whole   surface   of  society   has   necessitated 
a    repeal    of    what,    at    the    time,    seemed    a    fundamental 
law.   it  need  neither  scandalize  nor  surprise  us.      Dear   as 
was    the   rule  of  poverty    to   Dominic's  heart,  he  never  put 
it     forth    as    tho</^7   of   his    order:    he    judired    it    but    a 
mean-,  and    at    that    age   a   chief  and    e.-sential    means,    for 
the  one   unrhangini:  object    of  the   in-titute  of   Preachers, 
the   salvation   of  souK       And    when    the    living    authority 
of  the  ('hurch   in    a    later   day   dispensed  the  observance  of 
N   2 
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the  letter  of  a  rule  no  longer  adapted  to  that  object,  sho 
adhered  strictly  to  the  spirit,  and  explained  the  principle 
on  which  this  change  was  made  in  words*  so  luminous  and 
conclusive  that  they  leave  nothing  to  be  added  on  the  sub 
ject.  Dominic  was  anxious  to  provide  for  the  preservation 
of  another  essential  of  his  institute,  the  pursuit  of  sacred 
learning ;  and  for  this  purpose  proposed  that  all  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  convent  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  lay  brothers,  so  as  to  set  the  others  entirely 
Tit  liberty  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and  study.  This  was 
overruled  by  the  other  fathers,  experience  having  shown 
the  danger  of  this  custom  in  other  orders  ;  and  -Dominic 
did  not  press  the  proposal.  Some  regulations  were  added 
about  the  ceils,  in  respect  to  size  and  arrangement,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  a  crucifix  and  an  image  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  should  be  in  each.  The  chapter  was 
to  be  held  yearly,  at  Paris  and  Bologna  in  turn :  this 
regulation  was  afterwards  done  away,  as  the  extension  of 
the  order  rendered  so  frequent  an  assembly  impossible, 
and  made  it  desirable  to  fix  it  at  other  cities  according  to 
circumstances.  The  arrangement  was  made  at  this  time 
in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  univer 
sities,  a  connection  with  which  was  held  to  be  of  the  first 
importance. 

We  do  not  know  what  length  of  time  was  taken  up 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  chapter;  but  we  find  that 
early  in  the  summer  Dominic's  attention  was  once  more 
v,- holly  given  to  the  foundation  and  settlement  of  new 
convents.  Brethren  were  sent  also  to  Morocco  and 
several  of  the  infidel  countries,  as  well  as  to  Scotland, 
as  some  historians  tell  us.  Luke,  bishop  of  Galicia, 
speaking  of  this  period,  says,  '•'  At  that  time  one  saw 
nothing  but  foundations  of  the  Friars  Preachers  and 
Friars  Minors  springing  up  everywhere ;  and  wherever 
heresy  appeared,  the  children  of  Dominic,"  he  adds, 
"  were  at  hand  to  combat  and  subdue  it."  The  Ghi- 
beline  influence  of  the  German  Emperors  was  doubtless 

•K-  See  Const.  F.  Praed,  d.  ii.  c.  1 ;  where  the  principles  of  religions 
poverty  as  professed  by  the  order  are  laid  down  with  great  exact 
ness. 
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a  chief  cau>e  of  that  heretical  tendency  so  widely  diff'iscd 
i-i  the  n.ij-th  of  llalv.  and  there  Dominic's  chief  . 
v,.,-.'  directed.  His  residence  at  Bologna  was  constaatly 
i  bv  excursions  to  the  various  cities  ot  Lombardy, 
though  we  have  no  certain  guide  as  to  the  exact  order  in 
which  these  visits  were  made.  We  iind  him  again  at 
Milan.  i'i  company  with  Urother  Bonviso,  in  the  course 
of  tiie  summer,  and  here  he  was  again  taken  ill.  Bonviso 
It  an  account  of  this  illness,  and  remarks  upon  the 
patience  and  cheerfulness  he  displays!  in  t!u:  extremity 
,,f  fever:  •'  L  never  had  reason  to  complain  of  him  (he 
savs  :  ••  h'1  seemed  always  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
to*  judge  from  his  countenance;  and  so  soon  as  the  fever 
subsideil.  he  be<g'an  to  speak  to  the  brethren  of  (Jod  ;  he 
praised  (Jod  and  rejoiced  in  his  sufferings,  as  was  his 
custom.''  lie  caused  them  to  read  to  him,  as  he  lay  on 
his  rough  wooden  bed,  those  Dialogues  of  Cassian  and 
the  i-;pi>tles  of  S.  Paul,  which  had  ever  been  his  favourite 
book<  :  and  we  feel  that  it  is  not  fanciful  to  detect  in  diis 
persevering  attachment  a  token  of  that  tranquil  stability 
of  mind,  which  formed  so  distinctive  a  peculiarity  of  his 
nat  ure. 

It  would  be  scarcely  interesting  to  the  reader  to  be 
drained  with  the  mere  names  of  foundations,  or  of  the 
new  disciples  dailv  admitted  to  the  order.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  select  a  few  among  those  which  may  be 
mo.-t  v.Mi-thv  of  our  notice.  The  date  of  Dominic's  visit 
to  Siena  has  not  been  exactly  preserved,  though  it  may 
probably  be  referred  to  th«-  present  year.  As  In;  preached 
in  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city,  Tancredo  Taneredi,  a 
y.'ung  nob!'1  of  high  birth  and  renown  for  learning,  stood 
amid  the  crowd.  As  he  listened  and  gazed  at  the  cele 
brated  preacher,  lie  saw  another  figure  standing  Inside 
him  in  the  pnlpit,  and  whispering  in  his  ear  :  it  wa.s  the 
Bl«>sed  Virgin,  who  was  inspiring  the  words  yf  her 
f-iithf-.d  servant.  The  sight  lilled  Tancred  with  ad 
miration,  but  as  the  saint  descended  the  pulpit-stairs, 
that  same  glorious  vision  »f  Mary  Hoated  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  -pot  where  he  stood.'  It  pointed  with  its 
hand  to  the  figure  of  the  Preacher,  and  a  low  sweet  voice 
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uttered  in  his  ear,  "  Tancred,  follow  after  that  man,  and 
do  not  depart  from  him."  From  that  time  Tancred  became 
what  he  had  been  so  sweetly  called  to  be,  a  close  and 
faithful  follower  of  his  great  master.  31  any  very  beauti 
ful  records  are  left  us  of  his  life.  lie  had  a  strange 
familiarity  with  the  angels,  who  stood  by  him  as  lie 
prayed.  Once,  as  lie  was  earnestly  interceding  in  prayer 
for  an  obstinate  sinner,  the  angelic  friend  beside  him 
whispered,  "  Tancred,  your  prayer  for  that  soul  will  be 
)ji  vain."  But  the  zeal  and  charity  of  this  true  Friar 
Preacher  was  not  to  be  checked  even  by  such  a  word  as 
this  ;  he  only  prayed  the  harder,  as  though  he  would  be 
heard ;  and,  lo  !  three  days  after,  he  saw  the  soul  for 
whom  he  laboured  flying  up  safe  to  heaven.  AVe  can. 
scarce  find  a  more  beautiful  or  instructive  anecdote  of 
the  might  of  prayer  than  this. 

Immense  numbers  of  all  ranks  were  attracted  by  the 
ever-increasing  fame  of  the  new  institute  ;  many  were 
men  of  learning  and  sanctity,  many  doubtless  very 
imperfect  and  uninstructed  ;  yet  we  are  told  H.  Dominic 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  latter  equally  with  the 
former  in  the  work  of  teaching,  in  the  firm  conviction 
that,  when  so  engaged,  God  would  speak  by  them  as 
readily  as  by  those  better  fitted,  according  to  human 
judgment,  for  the  task  ;  and  also,  as  it  would  seem, 
because  such  work  formed  a  part  of  his  method  of  train 
ing  them.  This  labour  of  training  went  on  incessantly, 
for  it  was  his  own  hand  that  formed  and  directed  all  of 
those  new  disciples.  We  can  scarcely  estimate  aright 
the  prodigious  labour  which  lie  assigned  himself  ;  we  see 
him.  as  it  were,  in  every  city  of  Italy  ;  and  we  find  him 
in  the  same  year  busy  at  this  engrossing  work  at 
Bologna,  which  was  now  his  head-quarters  ;  and  never 
did  he  relax,  for  all  his  engagements,  that  public  office  of 
preaching  tc  which  he  held  himself  so  solemnly  bound. 
Very  strange  must  have  been  the  scenes  which  were  often 
witnessed  in  the  churches  where  those  discourses  were 
delivered.  Every  day.  and  sometimes  more  than  once,  he 
preached  whilst  at  Bologna.  The  people  crowded  round 
his  pulpit,  and  often  the  multitude  were  forced  to  adjourn 
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t-,  the  open  air.  They  followed  him  afterwards  to  his 
convent-door  that  they  might  still  ga/.e  at  him.  or  speak 
with  him.  On  one  of  these  occasions  two  young  students 
addressed  him.  and  one  said.  "  Father.  I  am  ju>t  come 
from  confession  ;  I  pray  you  obtain  from  Cod  the  pardon 
nf  ,ny  sins.''  'flic  saint,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
replied.  ••  Have  confidence,  my  son.  1'or  your  sins  are' 
already  pardoned."  Then  the  other  made  the  same 
request,  but  the  answer  was  diil'erent:  '•  Thou  hast  not 
confessed  all."  said  Dominic  ;  and  the  young  nrm,  enter 
ing  into  himself,  discovered  indeed  a  secret  sin  which  had 
esc  iped  his  memory. 

On  another  occasion,  he  had  been  preaching  in  one  of 
the  public  places  of  the  city,  when,  the  sermon  being 
ended,  a  nobleman,  the  governor  of  S.  Severino,  who  had 
been  among  the  audience,  pushed  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  and  waited  on  his  knees  to  receive  his  blessing  as 
he  eame  down  from  his  pulpit.  Nor  did  his  admiration 
end  here:  that  one  sermon  had  gained  for  the  order  the 
grant  of  a  church  and  convent,  and  established  the  Friars 
Preachers  in  the  marches  of  Ancona. 

Kvery  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Appennines  was  trodden  by  the  unwearied  feet  of  this 
great  apostle.  At  Cremona  he  met  once  more  his 
friend  and  fellow-labourer  S.  Francis,  who  was  there, 
together  with  his  spiritual  daughter  S.  Clare.  The 
three  saints  lodged  in  the  same  house,  and  an  anecdote 
of  their  meeting  has  been  preserved.  The  water  of  a  well 
belonging  to  the  house  had  become  unlit  for  use.  and  the 
people  of  the  place,  bringing  some  of  it  in  a  vase,  begged 
one  of  the  two  saints  to  bless  it  that  it  might  recover  its 
sweetness.  A  graceful  contest  arose,  each  wishing  the 
other  to  undertake  the  miracle,  but  the  hun.ility  of 
Francis  conquered.  Dominie  blessed  the  water,  which 
was  immediately  restored  to  its  clearness  and  sweet 


iHi  nf  our  readers  as  are  familiar  with  tin'  Fr:inri«vin  liis- 
t'lri.iiis  will  doubtless  be  surprised  nt  tin-  omissi'in  \\\  these  pau'rs 
of  many  nti-.cr  inU'r views  \ M-I \vcru  the  t\v«>  irn-:\t  patriarclis.  noticed 
iv  th ......  writi-rj  ;  1^1  although  1'ar  t'ruin  wi.-hing  to  flccidc  un 
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In  the  course  of  his  wanderings.  Dominic  found  him 
self  one  night  before  the  gates  of  8.  Colomba,  a  Cister 
cian  house,  but  the  hour  was  late,  and  he  would  not 
disturb  the  inmates.  "Let  us  lie  down  here,"  he  said 
to  his  companion,  •'•'  and, pray  to  God,  who  will  surely 
care  for  us.''  They  did  so,  and  both  immediately  found 
themselves  transported  to  the  interior  of  the  convent. 
Thus  we  see  it  was  ever  with  the  same  simplicity  that 
Dominic  journeyed  ;  it  was  the  poor  mendicant  friar, 
with  his  wallet  on  his  back,  and  nothing  .save  the  light 
that  gleamed  on  his  noble  forehead  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  men,  who  went  barefoot  up  and  down  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  Italy,  where  we  may  now  mark  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  S.  Eustorgio  of  Milan,  or 
SS.  John  and  Paul  of  Venice,  and  that  other  convent 
which  lies  amid  the  wooded  hills  of  Como,  and  a  thousand 
others,  all  nurseries  of  saints. 

The  festival   of   the    Assumption    saw    him   once  more 
at  Bologna,  where,  on    his    return,  he  found    matter    for 
both    sorrow    and  displeasure  ;  for   Rodolph    of    Faenza, 
the  procurator  of  the   convent,  had   in   his  absence  made 
some  additions  to   the   building   which    the    saint  judged 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  of  holy  poverty.     Before 
his  departure   he  had  himself  left  directions  for  the  pro 
posed  alterations',    and    even  a    kind    of  plan  or  model  to 
insure  the    preservation    of    that    rigorous     observance  of 
poverty  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and  which  he  conceived 
to  be  the  indispensable  condition  of   religion.     He  gazed 
at  the  new  building  with  tears  flowing  down  his  cheeks. 
'•'Will  you  build  palaces  whilst  I  am  yet  living,"  lie  said. 
"  after  such  a  fashion  as  this  ?     Know  then  that  if  you 
do,  you   will  bring  ruin  on  the  order  ;  you  have  pierced 
my   very    heart."       Such    words    did   indeed    pierce    the 
hearts  of  those    who  listened  ;   and   during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  none  dared  speak  of  finishing  the  building,  on 
which  not  another  stone  was  laid.     And  yet,   the  cells   hu 

these  as  being  wholly  fictitious,  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence,  as  they  are  not  given  by  Dominican  author 
ities,  and  are  often  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  chronology  of  the 
order. 


found  so  luxurious  and  unsuitable!  were  ai'ier  all  but 
poor  and  narrow,  and  net  Hindi  superior  to  those  which 
h-id  1,  11  before  erected.  How  riy/id  indeed  \vas  tlio 
i  veriv  and  hiimiiiiv  of  the  structure,  we  may  judue  IVom 
[i  i-  circumMance  which  occurred  about  tliis  time. 


,:;'  liis  order  recently  e.-'.abli.-hed  in  the  city,  but  when  In: 
,  thriii  Hung  in  a  la r ire  and  spacious  house,  lie  was  so 
indignant  that  he  ordered  them  every  one  to  quit  it,  and 
he  him-elf  took  up  his  dwelling  in  the  convent  of  thy 
I'riar.-  Preachers,  •••which."  savs  leather  ('andidns  Cha- 
iij.j.us.  ••  he  iound  more  to  Ids  taste,  and  whore  he  p:t»rd 
sunn1  days  with  hi-  i'riend  S.  Dominic. 

Shortly  ai'uT  th.'  return  oi'  the  hitler  to  l>ol-i^iiri.  ;i 
remarkable  I'.ddiiion  y/as  made  to  the  number  of  his  (!;  :- 
eiples,  in  the  jierson  of  Conrad  the  Gorman.  lie  waa  ;t 
profe.-<or  oi'  tin1  univer.-ity.  whom  the  brethren  had  lonir 
iirdentlv  de.-ired  to  hayc  amonL'st  then;.  On  tlie  evening 
<  f  tin'  Assumption  hominie  \vas  in  Familiar  conversation 
\  i  h  a  ci-riain  Cistercian  prior,  and  said  to  him.  '•  I'rior.  [ 
•  ill  tell  you  a  thinii',  which  you  must  keep  secret  till  my 

Never  have  I  a.-ked  anvtiiiiiL'1  iVoni  (lod.  but.  He 
has  granted  i;  to  mo."  "Then,  father,''  said  the  prior, 
••  !  marvel  that  you  do  not  a>k  the  vocation  of  "\la-ter 
Conrad,  v.  h^m  th-1  bre.hren  desire  so  greatly  to  liavo 

them."         "  The     tiling     i-     diilicnli."     answered 

lie;      ••  nevertheless,     if  you    will    pray    wirh    me    this 

.    i     doubt     not     Cod    will     incline    to    our    request/' 

Th:'i     ni. 'hi     the   prior    ktjit    watch    in    the   church   by    hi.s 

iVie'.id's  sido ;    and   at    the    hour  of    prime,    as   they    intoned 

the     hymn.    .//'/,'    />"•/'.<    t,rtu    s'ulrc,    Conrad    on'tered    thu 

\    and    demanded    the    habit     i'mm    th"   hand-   of   the 


her    oi'    the    di-ciplcs    of    this    year    \va.s   John   of 

Vieen/.!.   who    deserves   a.    more   particular   notice.      Martin 

•.  his    t.'.tln-r.  inteiio."il    him    for   the  law.  and  suit    him 

ition  to  I'atlua.  tlieii  th'  <rreat    le-ral  nniver- 

si  v.       There,    however,  a  more   sublime    vocation    a\vaited 

i>  -mini  •   passed   through   th"  city,  and  no  church   in 

the    place    being    iaruv    enough     to    hold    the    crowols.    who 
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flocked  to  hear  him,  lie  preached  in  the  great  piazza 
known  as  the  Piazza  della  Vallc.  John  was  there,  and 
that  day's  preaching  put  all  thoughts  of  law  out  of  his 
head.  As  soon  as  the  sermon  was  ended,  he  went  to  find 
the  preacher,  and  begged  to  he  instantly  admitted  among 
his  followers,  and  to  receive  the  habit  of  his  order.  He 
made  his  noviciate  at  Bologna,  but  afterwards  returned  to 
the  convent  of  Padua,  where  he  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  preachers  of  his  time.  He  was  called  the  apostle 
of  Lombardy,  and  indeed  Lombardy  needed  an  apostle  in 
those  unhappy  days,  torn  as  it  was  by  the  wars,  and 
desolated  by  the  cruelties,  of  Frederick  II.  and  the  tyrant 
Ezzelino.  John  was  a  preacher  of  peace  amid  all  the 
terrible  calamities  of  those  times.  He  left  one  memorial 
of  himself  in  the  salutation  "God  save  you,"  which  he 
introduced  among  the  citizens  of  Bologna  during  a  time 
of  public  commotion,  to  excite  them  to  gentler  and  more 
courteous  treatment  of  their  opponents,  and  which  soon 
spread  through  Europe,  and  has  lasted  to  our  own  day, 
The  angels  were  seen  whispering  in  his  ear  as  he  preached, 
and  his  words  had  ever  the  same  burden,  purity  and  peace. 
He  was  a  fervent  lover  of  the  Rosary,  and  sometimes,  as 
lie  preached  this  devotion,  a  bright  rose  would  appear  on 
his  forehead,  or  a  golden  sunny  crown  would  glitter  over 
his  head.  He  had  a  marvellous  power  over  the  fiercest 
animals;  eagles  were  obedient  to  him,  and  a  wild  un 
tamable  horse  became  tractable  at  his  bidding.  His  devo 
tion  to  the  memory  of  Dominic  was  very  remarkable,  and 
Father  Stephen  of  Spain  assures  us  that  100.000  heretics 
were  converted  by  only  hearing  the  account  of  his  life 
and  miracles  as  narrated  by  his  devoted  follower.  The 
Pope  at  length  appointed  him  on  a  mission  of  pacification 
to  the  north  of  Italy,  and  such  was  the  success  of  his 
labours,  especially  after  a  discourse  addressed  to  the 
populace  on  that  very  Piazza  della  Valle  where  he  had 
first  heard  the  eloquence  of  his  holy  father,  that  all  the 
contending  parties  agreed  to  abandon  their  differences 
and  accept  of  peace.  Ezzelino  alone  held  out ;  and  con 
cerning  him  John  had  an  awful  vision.  lie  saw  the 
Almighty  seated  on  His  throne,  and  seeking  for  a  scourge 
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f,,r    the   chastisement  of    Lombardv.      K/./.elino  was  chosen 
as  the    in-mimeut  of  his  wrath,  and    surely  a  more   terrible 
one  was  never  found.      At    that    time  John   had  never  seen 
Inn:,    and    when    lir.-t    they    met.    and    he   cast    his  eyes   on 
him    he  wept,  recognising   him  as  the  man    he  had  seen   in 
hi,  'vi>i..n.    and    cried    aloud.     "It    is   he   whom   I  saw— the 
M-oiir"-e     of     Lombardv.        Woe!     woe    to    tlu-e.     unhappy 
country!     ibr    lie    shall    execute    judgment    on    thee   to   the 
uttermost."       Nevertheless,     even     this     monster    was     in 
some    decree    touched   and  softened    by   the    preaching  of 
Ble-sed    John.        \\'e    can    scarcelv    imagine    a   more   won 
derful    and    beautiful    sight     than    that    presented    on    .' 
Augustine's    day    in   the   Campania    of    Verona,    when    the 
banks    oi'    the   'Adiuv    saw    :>IMI.IMM)    people   met    together, 
\\ith  the  princes  and  prelates  of  half   Italy,  to  swear  a  uni 
versal    peace.      There,  bv   the  river-side,  rose    an   enormous 
pulpit    sixty    cubits   high,    that   John,  who    stood    in   it    to 
harangue  and  bless  the  va.-t  assembly,  might  be  seen  by  all. 
K/./elino  himself  was   there.      A  few   weeks   before,  be  had 
been    burning  and  laying  waste   everything  that  was  before 
him.  and    Mantua,    (irex-ia,    ami    Bologna    had    all    united 
in     be.-icuinir    the     unhappy    city    of    Verona.        But     one 
powerful    and   impa  —  ioned     appeal    of    blosed    John    had 
changed    the   entire   scene;    ami  now  the  sun   rose    on   that 
vast  assembly,  ranged  in  order    according  to  their  dignities, 
and  in  the   mid.-t  of  a  profound   silence   he  addressed   them 
a-aiu    from     the    words   of  our    Lord.     ".Peace  1  give    you. 
my  peace  1   give  unto  you:"*    and   such    was  the   power  of 
hi-   eloquence   that    even    K/./.elino    hid    his    face    and   wept. 
Then   was    heard  a  cry  that  rose  from    that  great  multitude 
ns    from    one    man.       "Peace,   peace,'1    they    cried,     "and 
mercy  !'"      And    then,  when    they    had  given  vent   to  their 
emotion,  John   spoke   again,  and  blessed    them  in  the  name 
,,f  the    1'ope.  and  all  swore  to  peace   and    unity,  and    K/./e- 
biiu    and   his    brother   Alberic   were  proclaimed   cit'.'.ensoi 
1'adua.        And    in   the    evening   there    were   rejoicings-     the 
lir-t    that    land   had  seen  for  many  a  day—  fnvs  and  illumi 
nations,    mu.'ie    and    happv  laughter,    all    the    hours   of  that 

T!i'-r  \vonl*  arc  (MiL-rivc.!  on  th-j  foot  of  hi.--  iaiu^v  in  the  church 
li'.'.y  Cruwn,  at  Vicc-uza. 
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summer's  night,  to  celebrate  "  The  Festival  of  Peac^ * 
It  was  of  short  duration;  yet,  short  as  it  was,  and  soon 
disturbed  by  the  unquiet  spirits  of  evil  men,  there  was  a 
harvest  of  glory  won  that  day  that  was  worth  a  thousand 
battle-fields  of  victory.  Ezzolino  soon  added  heresv  to 
his  other  crimes,  and  while  lie  deluded  Lombardy  with 
blood,  he  let  loose  on  it  the  poison  of  false  doctrine 
The  cities  of  Italy  at  length  banded  against  him,  and  in 
12a9  he  was  taken  prisoner;  and  refusing  to  be  cured  of 
Ins  wounds  or  to  receive  any  food,  he  died  a  miserable 
death  of  despair.  An  obscurity  hanjrs  over  the  last  days 
of  John  of  Vicenza.  By  some  lie  LS  said  to  have  died 
in  the  prisons  of  Ezzelino ;  whilst  others  affirm  him  to 
have  found  a  martyr's  death  among  the  Cumans.  But 
however  this  may  be— and  the  uncertainty  of  his  fate  is 
but  one  among  many  examples  of  the  indifference  of  the 
order  to  historical  fame— the  acclamations  of  Italy  declared 
mm  "Blessed;"  a  title  from  time  immemorial  allowed 
by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  thouirh  never  ratified  by  any 
formal  process  of  beatification. 

To  return,  however,  to  Dominic  and  his  novices.  The 
vocations  of  which  we  have  spoken  were  certainly  very 
remarkable,  and  were  often  the  result  of  what  we  should 
call  a  mere  chance,  directed  by  the  providence  of  God. 
Jims,  a  certain  priest,  greatly  drawn  to  the  person  of 
Dominic,  yet  still  uncertain  how  to  act,  had  recourse  to 
a  favourite  custom  of  those  days,  and  opening  the  Bible 
after  prayer,  beheld  the  words  addressed  to  the  centu 
rion,  "Arise,  and  go  with  him,  nothing  doubtin"  for  I 
have  sent  him."  The  same  means  "were  adopted  by 
another,  Conrad,  bishop  of  Porto,  who  was  a  Cistercian 
monk,  and  entertained  grievous  and  perplexim-  surni- 
cjons  as  to  the  character  of  the  order/  He  opened  his 
missal,  and  read  the  words,  "Laudare,  lencdicere  prae- 
dicare;  and  embracing  the  saint  the  next  time  he  met 
mm,  he  exclaimed,  "I  am  all  yours:  my  habit  is  Cistercian 
but  in  heart  I  am  a  Friar  Preacher."  Sometimes  the 
Jidden  vocations  of  some  caused  violent  opposition  from 
heir  friends.  A  young  student,  just  received  to  the 
3it,  was  beset  by  all  his  relations  and  companions,  who 
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threatened,  if  ho  would   not   return   to   tlio  world,  to   carry 
him   oil"    liv   violence,        1  )< mimic  s  friends   advised  him    t<* 
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need  ut'  magistrates;    even   no\v    1    see   more  than  t\vo  hun 
dred  anuvN  .-tandnr_r  roundabout  the  church,  and  guarding 

in  our  enemies. 

Tlirsf  threats  of  violence  were  sometimes,  however. 
carried  into  execution.  There  was  among  the  novices  s 
\'';nh  v.'li"se  singular  trentleness  and  sweetness  ot  disposi- 
i  o;i  Lfivatlv  cii(le:ired  him  to  Dominic  .  His  name  was 
Thomas  of  Paulio  ;  and  shortlv  after  liis  reception  \\\-< 
lalaiives  i'urcibly  carried  him  oil'  by  ni^ht,  and  dra^^iiiir 
him  to  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  stripped  off  his  habit, 
and  clothed  him  in  his  former  worldly  <rarb.  Dominic, 
hearing  what  had  happened,  immediately  betook  himself 
to  his  only  arms,  of  prayer  ;  and  as  he  prayed,  Thomas 
"was  sei/ed  with  a  strange  and  unendurable  heat.  "  I  burn. 
1  burn."  he  cried  ;  ••  take  these  clothes  from  me.  and 
i;ive  me  back  niv  habit  :  "  and  having  once  more  gained 
p  is-e-sion  of  hi>  v.'oollen  tunic,  he  made  his  way  back  to 
th'1  convent  in  sjnte  oi'  all  opposition,  and  at  the  touch 
<  f  that  white  robe  of  innocence  the  fiery  nnu'uish  was 
i'-it  no  more.  The  same  author  who  relates  this  circumstance 
t-ils  n>  that  other  miraculous  siirns.  besides  tho^e  of  tln^ 
elficacy  of  }\\<  ]»raver.-;.  were  notict'd  as  attaching  to  the 
]ier-on  of  hoininic.  A  student  of  the  university  who 
served  hi>  Ma.-s.  atte>ted.  that  as  he  kisseil  his  hand,  a 
divine  fragrance  was  perceptible,  which  had  the  power  of 
delivering  him  from  ^rievmis  temptations  with  which  ho 
was  tormented;  and  that  a  certain  usurer,  whom  the  saint 
communicated,  felt  the  Sacred  Host  burning  against  his 
month  like  hot  co;ils.  whereupon  he  was  moved  to  penitence, 
and  making  re-titntion  of  all  his  ill-irotten  gains,  became 
sincerely  converted  to  God. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Heretics  of  northern  Italy.  Foundation  of  the  third  order.  Last 
visit  to  Rome  Mooting  with  Fulk  of  Toulouse.  Second  gen 
eral  chapter.  Division  of  the  order  into  provinces.  Blessed 
Paul  of  Hungary.  S.  Peter  Martyr. 

THE  heretics  of  Northern  Italy,  of  whom  frequent  men 
tion  has  already  been  made,  were  not  less  violent  in  their 
attacks  on  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Catholics  than 
their  brethren  of  Languedoc.  Protected  as  they  were  in 
many  cases  by  the  secular  princes,  who  in  their  constant 
feuds  one  with  another  made  use  of  them  as  political  instru 
ments,  even  when  no  way  sharers  in  their  opinions,  they 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  for  seizing  the 
lands  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  clergy  were  in  many  places 
reduced  to  the  same  state  of  degradation  and  dependence 
which  had  already  produced  such  frightful  effects  in  Lan 
guedoc.  It  was  to  oppose  this  abuse,  and  to  place  a  bar 
rier  against  that  social  corruption  which  everywhere  follow 
ed  on  the  track  of  the  Manichcan  heresy,  that  Dominic 
founded  his  third  order.  Intimately  entering  into  the  needs 
of  his  age,  his  quick  and  sagacious  eye  perceived  that  his 
institute  was  imperfect  so  long  as  it  aimed  at  the  salvation  of 
souls  only  through  the  ministrations  of  preaching,  or  the 
discipline  of  convent  rule.  The  world  itself  was  to  be 
sanctified ;  therefore,  out  of  the  world  itself  should  be 
formed  the  instruments  of  sanetification.  The  •'•  3iilitia  of 
Jesus  Christ."  as  the  new  institute  was  called,  ranked  un 
der  the  standard  of  the  Church  those  of  either  sex  who  had 
received  no  call  to  separate  themselves  from  the  ordinary 
life  of  seculars,  and  yet  desired  to  shelter  it  under  the 
skirts  of  the  religious  mantle.  The  first  object  contem 
plated  in  its  institution  was  the  defence  of  ecclesiastical 
property  ;  but  this  was  a  very  small  part  of  the  work  to 
which,  in  God's  providence,  it  was  afterwards  called. 
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Tin'  third  orders  of  I)omiuic  and  Francis  completed  the 
<-(,II,,U«-M  ol'  tin-  world.  They  placed  tin-  religions  habit 
under  ill-'  breastplate  of  warriors  and  the  robes  of  knurs. 
They  were  like  streams.  carry  in<_r  the  fertility  of  Paradise 
to  many  a  drv  and  barren  region,  so  that  the  wilderne.-.s 
blossomed  like"  a  rose.  Something  of  the  burner  between 
th,«  y.orld  and  the  cloister  was  broken  down  ;  and  the 
de'jreees  of  heroic  sanetitv  were  placed,  as  it  were,  within 
the  Lrra.-p  of  thousand-,  who  else,  perhaps,  had  never 
ri<rn  above  the  ordinary  standard. 

These  third  orders  have  iriven  n<  a  crowd  of  saints, 
dearer  to  us.  perhaps  and  more  familiar  than  any  others, 
in  so  far  as  we  feel  able  to  claim  their  close  -ympathy 
with  ourselves;  and  the  more  so,  that  they  are  a  per 
petual  witness  to  us.  that  no  path  in  life  is  so  busy,  or  so 
beset  with  temptations,  but  that  (Jod's  irrace  may  cover  it 
with  tin:  very  choicest  beauty  of  holiness.  As  time 
went  on,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  first  institution 
bad  pasM-J  away,  the  Militia  of  Jesus  (1hri>t  exchanged 
ii~  name  fur  that  of  "  the  Order  of  Penance  of  S.  Domi 
nie."  and  by  decrees  a>sumed  more  and  more  of  the  re- 
li-iims  character  ;  ]»articnlarly  after  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
had  by  ln-r  example  uiven  a  new  shape  to  the  order. 
in  so  far  a>  regarded  its  adoption  by  her  own  sex;  and  in 
her  life,  and  that  of  the  numberless  saints  who  have  trod 
den  in  her  .-tcp<.  we  see  the  iinal  triumph  and  vindication 
of  what  we  may  venture  to  call  the  primary  Dominican 
idea  ;  namely,  that  the  hi-hot  walks  of  contemplation 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  exerci-es  of  active 
charity,  ar  d  the  labour  fir  soul-;  but  that  a  union  of 
both  is  possible,  which  more  nearly  fulfils  our  conception 
of  the  life  of  Christ  than  the  separated  perfections  of 
either. 

Tin-  circumstances  attending  the  fir.-t  establishment  of 
thi-  order  are  unknown  to  u- ;  many  authors  are  ol 
opinion  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  a  much  earlier  date, 
and  that  it  was  even  the  iir.-t  of  the  three  founded  by 
S.  Immune,  having  been  ori-inally  instituted  in  Lan- 
LMiedoe  i;,r  the  resistance  of  the  Albi-ense*.  It  i-  very 
probable  that  some  kind  association  had  been  formed 
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by  him  among  the  Catholic  confederates,  and  afterwards 
developed  into  a  more  regular  shape,  when  the  renewed 
encroachment  of  the  heretics  in  Lombardy  rendered  a 
similar  means  of  protection  desirable  ;  for  such  a  sup 
position  would  harmonize  very  much  with  S.  Dominic's 
general  method  of  action.  It  is  certainly  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that  an  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  founda 
tion  both  of  this  institute,  and  even  of  the  first  regular 
establishment  of  his  greater  order,  which  shows  "how 
little  the  thought  of  human  praise  or  celebrity  found 
its  way  into  the  soul  of  their  author— like  the  silence  in 
the  Gospels  on  the  life  of  Mary,  which  tells  us  mure  of 
her  sublime  humility  than  many  words  could  do — and 
this  humility  and  simplicity  of  action  forms  also,  if  we 
mistake  not.  a  large  feature  in  the  portraiture  of  Domi 
nic.  It  is  without  doubt,  however,  that  to  him  must  be 
ascribed  the  first  origin  of  this  form  of  the  religious  life  ; 
for  the  third  order  of  S.  Francis,  which  so  long  divided 
with  its  sister  institute  the  favour  of  Christendom,  was 
not  founded  until  1224,  three  years  after  S.  Dominic's 
death. 

The  December  of  1220  saw  Dominic  once  more  in 
Rome.  This,  his  last  visit  to  a  city  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  so  many  labours  and  miracles,  is  marked  by  the 
date  of  various  fresh  briefs  and  privileges  granted  to  his 
order  by  its  faithful  friend  and  benefactor,  Pope  Hono- 
rms.  The  first  of  these  briefs  was  for  remedying  some 
irregularities  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ordinations  of 
the  brethren  ;  others  were  addressed  to  the  bishops  and 
prelates  of  the  Church,  recommending  the  order  to  their 
protection  in  terms  of  the  warmest  eulogy  ;  and  one 
dated  April  1221,  had  reference  to  the  nuns  of  S.  Sixtus, 
to  whom  it  secured  the  possessions  formerly  enjoyed  by 
the  community  of  the  Trastevere.  This  visit  to"  Home 
was  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  that  must  have  been  full 
of  the  tenderest  interest  to  the  heart  of  Dominic.  Fulk 
of  Toulouse  was  then  at  the  pontifical  court  ;  little  more 
than  three  years  had  elapsed  since  that  dispersion  of  the 
sixteen  brethren  of  S.  Remain,  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  own  presence,  and  now  he  witnessed  the  triumph  of 
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rni    order   to   which  he  had  been  so   true  a  nursing   fath-r. 
:'lllv"    .v'"ir>    !»••"!    converted    the    prior    Of    Prouille,    the 
leader  ot   that  devoted   little  b;md  whose  destinies    to  every 
"''•merf   then    so   hopeless  and    obscure,    into 
in:i>ter-gcneral  of  a  grout   onler,  whoso  convents  were 
through   the  le.ngth  and    breadth  of   Christendom 
<  in  thrlr  respective  positions  were  changed    save 
)"!"I1|!(>    himself;    but     Fuik    could    have   detected    no    dif- 
-k<'tween    Domini.-   the    apostle  of  Languedoc    and 
'-'innie    the   master  of  the    Friars    Preachers,  save-   in   the 
•H'tion  oi    a  yet    poorer   habit,  and   those  few  silver   hai 
whil'h-   wo    :llv   1"1'1-  his   long  labours,    and    not    his    yea 

>Y"!1   to  Crinkle  over   his   tonsured   head.      IJ.it    te 
:"r""-   ll(':irt-.  the   patient    ^iille   Spirit,  the  simple   hearty 
isness^ol    his   friend,  were  still   the  same-    and  so    too 
<   the   disinterestedness  of  his  soul,   of  which   Falk  had 
transaction    whose    acts    are    still    preserved 
™*    th«    renunciation,    on   Dominic's   part,   of   that 
rnierly  made   by   the   bishop,  of  the  sixth  part   of 
tenths   oi    his   revenues   for    the    support   of  the  order 
;v;i;  ?*  youns  and    friendless.      The  principle  of 
overty    had    since    then   been    more  strictly  developed  in 
•    ;""1    L)ouiinie   believed    he    could   no   longer 
••"•'"•!:<    this    revenue,  even    thou-'h    given     in 
•HI*  of    the    -ran,,  as  an  alms  to  "the"  poor  of 
l;ilv?-  ""   1"*   P«rt.  coniiriuod   the  donation  of  the 
i'  miv.1.  ('f   ^O^^-l^nne-de-Fangoaux    to    the    religious    of 
'v-    n    will   be    observed   that    the  rigid   law  of 
•n-erty    which    lie    enforced  on    the  rest,  of  his  order,    he 
favour  of  the  communities  of  women,  for 


,    or  wose 
i   moderate   revenue  was   requisite  to   be 

,  ,h   wero  t°   he  wished  that   more  particulars  had   been 
lf  .the   great    patriarch's   last    appearance   in    tho 
;.;lnai;  ^]-        --   '-I  witnessed  the  cp,pce   of  his 
^•'^'i^nvard   S.  Six,  us   and    Santa    Sabina   were   to 
'>>i«-    names    among    his    children;    and   if  as  wo 
;'."'   ";  ]>^   -•<   prophetic    knowledge    had   been 
h'»  that   the  period  of  his  death  was  not  far  oif 
have    been    a    peculiar    charm    in    his   partin^ 
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visits  to  these  familiar  scenes.  As  usual,  every  day  sat* 
him  at  the  grating  of  S.  Sixtus,  renewing  his  exhortations 
to  the  sisters  to  keep  fast  to  the  holy  rule  under  whose 
power  they  had  been  transformed  into  the  saintly  life. 
The  affection  which  he  so  faithfully  preserved  for  these 
spiritual  children  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  miracles 
related  to  us  by  Sister  Cecilia  as  happening  at  this  time. 
Upon  a  certain,  day  he  stopped  at  the  gate,  and,  without 
entering,  asked  of  the  portress  how  Sister  Theodora, 
Sister  Tedrano,  and  Sister  Ninfa  were.  She  replied  they 
were  all  three  ill  of  fever.  "  Tell  them,"  said  Dominic, 
"from  me,  that  I  command  them  all  to  be  cured;7'  and 
at  the  delivery  of  the  message  they  all  three  arose  in 
perfect  health. 

Dominic's  presence  was  always  peculiarly  welcomed  in 
Rome,  where  he  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  cardinals 
and  others  attached  to  the  Pontifical  court  •  and  these 
vie  one  with  another  in  the  diligence  with  which  they 
sought  his  companionship  ;  for  as  it  was  well  expressed  in 
the  bull  of  his  canonization,  "  none  ever  spoke  to  him  and 
went  away  without  feeling  the  better."  But  popularity 
was  the  last  thing  that  he  sought ;  and  it  is  to  be  believed 
that  the  celebrity  he  enjoyed  at  Rome  was  one  of  the 
principal  motives  for  his  formerly  removing  his  residence 
from  thence  to  Bologna,  whither  he  now  returned  early 
in  the  month  of  May,  to  meet  the  second  chapter  of  the 
order,  which  was  about  to  assemble  in  that  city.  On  his 
way  he  passed  through  Bolsena,  where  he  was  often 
accustomed  to  stay,  being  at  such  times  always  hospitably 
entertained  by  a  certain  citizen,  who,  to  prove  his  friend 
ship  for  his  guest,  left  it  as  an  obligation  to  his  heirs 
that  they  should  always  receive  and  lodge  all  the  Friars 
Preachers  who  should  pass  through  Bolsena  in  time  to 
come,  a  condition  still  faithfully  observed  at  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  as  Theodoric  of  Apoldia  narrates. 
This  particular  mark  of  esteem  was  probably  a  token  of 
gratitude,  for  it  happened  that  in  one  of  his  visits  to  this 
house,  Dominic  had  preserved  the  vines  of  his  host  in  the 
midst  of  a  violent  storm  which  devastated  all  the  surround 
ing  vineyards. 
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Tii.1     Second     chapter   of    liolo^na     opened    on     I  he    Ijlllli    (if 

May.  1  _'_'!.  Dominic.  ;:t  the  commencement  of  their  pro 
feedings,  add;v.--ed  the  biv thren  at  eon-ide;--ible  length, 
Living  b  Tore  tin-in  tin-  state  of  the  order  in  the  countries 
wherein  it  \vas  alivadv  established,  and  proposing  Its  still 
fart  In  r  extension.  i:  appeared  that,  sixty  convents  v,  ere 
alrrady  I'-uinlcil.  and  yet  a  pv.-iter  nuinh;"/  in  c-ourse  oi' 
creetion.  For  the  more  p'-Ti'ert  ^ovcriiuient.  therefore, 
ol'  tlie  ordi-r.  it  was  now  divided  into  ei-ht  ]i]'oviiices,  and 
a  prior-provincial  appointed  to  t-arh  of  them:  namely, 
to  Spain,  Toulouse,  France.  Lombardy,  Horn",  (iermanv, 
Hungary,  and  iMiuland.  The-e  two  latter  countries  were 
yet  to  he  colonized  bv  the  Friars  Preachers  :  and  the 
appointment  and  despatch  oi'  their  iirst  missioners  formed, 
one  of  the  undertakings  of  this  chapter.  Of  the  iounda- 
tion  of  the  I'jiiLi'lisli  province  "\ve  shall  presently  speak 
more  at  leniilh  ;  that  of  Ilun-jary  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  native  of  the  country,  named  Paul,  who 
had  reeently  been  received  into  the  order  by  Dominie, 
and  had  previously  filled  the  chair  of  canon  law  in  the 
university  of  I5olon;nn.  Immediately  after  his  reception, 
Paul  was  despatched  to  bis  new  province  with  iiuir  coin- 
panions.  of  -\vlioin  one  was  Hless.td  Sadoc  of  Poland,  the 
tale  of  whoM-  mai'tyrdom.  with  his  forty-ei-ht.  compa 
nions,  i-  ainon--  the  most  interest injjj  incidents  recorded 
in  the  annaU  of  the  order. :;;  The  crown  of  mnrtvi-dom 
was  resi-rvei]  II. r  Paul  al-o.  He  received  it  the  following 
year,  tnLfether  with  nim-tv  of  his  brethren,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Ciiman  Tartar-,  who  infested  the  borders  of 
Ilmi'jrary.  and  whose  conversion  to  the  Chri-tian  f.iith 
had  M»  loiiir  ibrnied  the  cheri-hed  day-dream  of  S.  Dominic. 
It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  this  nation,  whose 
l)';rbarity  i-xcenlcd  that  of  any  of  the  savage  hordes  that 
still  hnn'_r  round  the  boundaries  of  Christian  l\urope.  was 
de-tincd.  if  not  to  be  converted  liv  his  order,  at  least  to 
iii!  its  ranks  with  an  armv  of  martyrs.  Another  of  Paul's 
'  companions,  P.l.'ssed  Hen'nirarius  of  Poland,  the 
archbi-hop  ,,f  (1ra(-,,w.  was  slain  bv  them  a  few  years 
altenvanU.  and  in  li'dl)  sovrnty  more  were  sent,  to  join 
T.  :-«•(•  XL.  J.  uf  '•  Catholic  Legends,"  ii.  lui.^  seiic-5. 
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their  company;  all  of  whom,  it  is  said,  were  children  and 
disciples  of  the  glorious  S.  Hyacinth 

The  extraordinary  manner  in  which  these  first  founders 
propagated  the  order  in  the  countries  whither  they  were 
sent,  may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  these  martyrs: 
the  ninety  who  died  in  company  with  blessed  Paul  must 
all  have  been  gathered  into  the  ranks  of  the  institute 
within  a  year  from  the  period  of  his  departure  from 
Bologna.  If  this  may  be  taken  as  anything  like  a  fair 
proof  of  the  stimulus  to  religion  which  everywhere 
followed  on  the  appearance  of  the  Friars  Preachers, 
it  may  perhaps  dispose  us  the  more  readily  to  believe 
an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  just  before 
the  meeting  of  this  second  chapter.  Two  of  the  brethren 
who  were  travelling  towards  Bologna,  were  met  on  the 
road  by  a  man  who  joined  himself  to  their  company  and 
fell  into  conversation  with  them.  He  inquired  the  object 
of  their  journey,  and  being  informed  of  the  approaching 
Chapter,  "What,"  he  asked,  "is  the  business  which  is 
likely  to  be  discussed?"  "The  establishment  of  our 
brethren  in  new  countries,"  replied  one  of  the  friars ; 
"England  and  Hungary  are  amongst  those  proposed." 
"  And  Greece  also,'''  said  the  stranger,  "  and  Germany, 
is  it  not  so?"  "You  say  truly,"  returned  the  friar; 
"  it  is  said  that  wrc  shall  shortly  be  dispersed  into  all 
these  provinces."  Then  the  stranger  utttercd  a  loud  cry 
as  of  great  anguish,  and  exclaiming,  "  Your  order  is  my 
confusion,"  he  leapt  into  the  air,  and  so  disappeared; 
and  the  friars  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  great 
enemy  of  man,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  bear  witness 
to  the  power  which  the  servants  of  God  exercised  against 
him. 

The  convents  of  the  Friars  Preachers  in  the  new  pro 
vince  of  Hungary  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  in 
blood,  that  seed  of  the  Church  which  lias  never  failed  to 
bring  forth  the  hundredfold.  "  In  blood  were  they  sown," 
says  Marchesc,  "and  in  blood  did  they  increase;  so  that  the 
more  they  were  slain,  so  much  the  more  numerous  did 
they  become,  till  within  a  brief  space  a  province  was 
erected  of  vast  extent,  including  the  countries  of  Molda- 


vi;i.  Tran-\  Ivaiiia.    Croatia.    Bosnia,  and   Dalniatia  ;'     and 

thi>  was    afterwards   di\ided  into  t\\<i,  tlic  second  of  which, 
llif   name  of   Dalmatia,  contained   aerial    nuiiili  ;• 
of   r  invents,   illustrious    li>r    the    names  ol    many  saint-    ;::id 
mart  \  r>  \'.  ho  iloiiri.-hed  in  them 

In  his  addiv-s  to  the  assembled  father-.  Dominic 
thrm  an  earnot  exhortation  to  the  pur-nit  of  th*-  sacred 
learniir_r.  that  thev  iniuht  he  the  better  lilted  for  the 
charge  laid  on  them  hy  their  vocation  as  Preachers.  He 
reminded  them  that  the  brief-  granted  so  liberally  by  the 
Vicar  o!'  Chri.-t.  recommended  th'-m  to  the  favour  of  the 
univer-al  Church,  inasmuch  as  they  Were  therein  de 
clared  to  In1  labourers  Lor  ( Jiid's  honour,  and  the  salvation 
of  souls,  and  that  this  end  could  never  ]je  attained  with 
out  a  diligent  a}i]»licat  i'»n  to  the  divine  Scriptures;  lie 
therefore  enjoined  all  who  should  he  engaged  in  the 
sacred  ollice  of  preaching  to  apply  without  ce:i>ing  to 
the  ^^tndv  of  theology,  and  to  carry  always  with  them 
a  copv  of  the  (!o.-jiels,  and  the  seven  canonical  Kpistles. 
rj'he  letter  c- nninonly  at t rihuted  to  S.  l)ominie,  and  pi:r- 
jMirtin--  to  he  addressed  by  him  to  his  religious  in  the 
pri'viin-e  iif  Poland,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
general  chapter,  has  been  ([iiestioned  by  some  as  of 
:'ul  authent  ich  v.  \\'ithout.  venturing  to  decide  the 
di-putrd  }>.'int.  we  may  refer  to  the  peculiar  force  with 
uhi'-h  the  >tmlv  of  the  dixine  Scriptures  is  recommended 
in  thi-  letter,  as  exa'-ily  harmonizing  with  the  tone  of  his 
addre-s  to  the  chapter:  it  is  given  by  ^lalveiida  and 
15/.M\iu-  as  undoubtedly  the  work  of  S.  .Dominie,  nor 
v,-;is  it-  anthni'-hij)  ever  called  in  question  until  the  time 
i  f  Mehard.  'fnni'iin.  in  his  life  of  the  saint,  has  entered 
into  the  critical  examination  of  the  <|Uestioii,  and  decides 
that  the  cviilcnce  i<  all  in  favour  "i'  its  authenticity  : 
while  the  letter  it. -elf  is  as  he  say-,  not  unworthy  of 
It  hivathis  a  niible  spirit  throughout,  exhorting 
the  brethren  to  a  fervent  ob-ervance  nl  their  rule,  and  a 
life  wiirthv  "f  the  angelic  mini-ti'V  with  \\hieh  they  wero 
char-'eil.  ••  L"t  us  a]'plv  ourselves  Avith  energy,''  he  adds 
in  the  concludiuir  ]iarai:rajih.  "  to  the  great  actions  which 
(i'.'d  demand.-  (.if  us  ;"  a  \\ord  of  heroic  exhortation  whieh 
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has  111112;  for  centuries  in  the  cars  of  his  children,  and  led 
them  on  to  aim  at  something  of  that  greatness  in  the 
paths  of  holine.^  which  it  points  out  to  them  as  the  object 
of  their  vocation. 

It  was  probably  AY  nils  t  the  chapter  AY  as  still  sitting 
that  Dominic  gave  the  habit  to  one  who  was  eventually 
to  become  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  order. 
Peter  of  Verona,  the  son  of  heretical  parents,  but  him 
self  destined  to  die  a  martyr  in  defence  of  the  faith,  AYas 
at  that  time  a  student  in  the  university  of  Bologna,  and 
though  a  mere  youth  of  sixteen,  his  learning  and  holiness 
had  "already  made  his  name  respected  among  his  fellows. 
Dominic  did  not  live  to  see  the  glory  of  his  future  career, 
yet  even  now  there  \vere  sufficient  indications  of  it  to 
make  him  peculiarly  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  saint,  who 
felt  himself  drawn  by  a  powerful  attraction  to  the  youth 
whose  angelic  innocence  of  life  had  been  united,  even 
from  infancy,  to  an  extraordinary  courage  in  the  pro 
fession  of  the  Catholic  faith.  ki  The  hammer  of  the 
heretics,''  as  he  was  commonly  termed,  he  died  by  then- 
hand,  writing  on  the  ground  in  his  blood  the  word 
Credo;  and  among  all  the  disciples  whom  8.  _ Dominic 
left  behind  him  to" continue  his  work,  we  may  single  out 
8.  Peter  Martyr  as  the  one  on  whom  his  mantle  may  most 
surely  be  said  to  have  fallen. 

Leaving  for  awhile  the  course  of  S.  Dominic's  life,  we 
will  proceed  to  sav  a  few  words  concerning  the  foundation 
of  the  order  in  our"  own  island,  trusting  that  the  digression, 
if  it  be  one,  may  be  pardoned  on  a  subject  so  full  of  interest 
to  the  Euglisii  reader. 


rHATTKU  XXV. 

The  •  »••(!»•  r  in  Kii^hu'.d.  Arrival  at  Oxford  of  Gilbert  de  Fresney. 
Celebrated  Kndishmen  of  the  order.  Walter  Malelerk,  Maeon, 
and  Fisduu-re.  Tlie  order  ami  the  universities.  The  German 

(in.nr.KT  I>K  FKKSNOY  was  the  per-on  appointed  by 
Dominie  to  undertake  the  foundation  of  the  new  pro 
vince  of  Kn'jlaud  :  the  establishment  of  which  was,  it  is 
said,  resolved  on  in  compliance,  with  the  earnest  en 
treaties  of  certain  di.-tiniruished  persons  of  that  nation. 
Previous  to  the  period  of  this  second  chapter,  we  can 
find  no  mention  of  Brother  (lilbert  ;  but  we  are  told  h;; 
immediately  set  out  with  tweUe  companions,  travelling 
5,,  the  suite  of  Peter  de  Koche,  bishop  of  "Wincester, 
whose  presence  at  IJolo^na.  <m  his  return  from  the  Holy 
hand,  may  probably  have  hastened  the  dispatch  of  the 
English  mi  — ion.  They  arrived  at  Canterbury  some  tim-- 
in  the  month  ol'  June,  where  the  archbishop,  Stephen 
Lan'jton.  was  then  residing.  He  received  the  new 
enmers  'with  extraordinary  kindness,  and  insisted  on 
rt's  addre.-siiijr  a  sermon  to  the  people  on  that  very 
day.  It  must  have  been  a  somewhat  hard  tax  on  the. 
preacher's  powers,  the  more  so  as  he  probably  felt  the 
future  success  of  his  enterprise,  in  so  1'ar  as  it  depended 
on  the  favour  of  the  archbishop,  was  in  no  small  decree 
iik'-ly  to  banix  on  the  piod  or  bad  opinion  he  miirht  form 
of  his  sermon.  Happily  it  was  received  with  universal 
applau-e.  It  was  declared  to  be  irrave.  elegant,  and  full 
visilom  ;  ai'id  Stephen  ]>romised  both  him  and  hi-: 
companion*  that  th.ey  should  never  fail  to  find  in  him 
a  friend  :!ii«l  a  protector.  They  proceeded  on  th,-:r 
;.  ;  i  London,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  where  tin  y 
ari'ivedon  tin.-  least  of  tlie  Assumption  ;  and  having  sett  1  ! 
ia  iLe  jeiri.^h  oi'  S.  J'ldward's,  tliey  immediately  erected  -i 
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little  oratory  dedicated  to  our  Lady,  and  opened  schools 
which  from  the  name  of  the  parish  were  called  S.  Edward's 
schools. 

Thus  the  children  of  P.  Dominic  {bund  themselves  at 
length  in  connection  with  the  three  great  universities  of 
Europe — Bologna,  Paris  and  Oxford  ;  although,  indeed, 
it  was  not  until  the  famous  struggle  which  took  place 
seven  years  afterwards  at  Paris,  that  any  of  their  num 
bers  were  raised  to  the  professors'  chairs.  But  from  the 
very  first,  the  character  they  aimed  at  as  a  teaching 
order  was  universally  avowed,  as  the  very  letter  of  their 
constitutions,  and  the  provisions  they  assign  for  the 
carrying  out  of  their  system  of  study,  and  receiving 
degrees,  evidently  show.  Yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  first  occasion  on  which  we  find  any  formal 
mention  of  their  schools  is  in  the  account  of  those 
opened  at  Oxford  ;  for  hitherto,  at  both  the  other  uni 
versities,  they  are  rather  spoken  of  as  students  than  as 
having  yet  assumed  the  office  of  teachers,  except  in  the 
pulpits.  They  continued  to  reside  in  the  parish  of 
S.  Edward's  till  the  king  granted  them  a  site  of  ground 
outside  the  walls  ;  but  this  place  proving  inconvenient 
for  their  purpose,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  city, 
they  betook  themselves  to  prayer  that  they  might  fin.d 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  university  authorities.  Nor 
were  their  prayers  in  vain  :  for  they  soon  after  obtained 
a  settlement  in  the  Jewish  quarters  'in  the  town,  "  to  the 
intent,"  says  Wood.  "  that  they  might  induce  the  Jews 
to  embrace  the  Christian  faith,  as  well  by  the  sanctity 
of  their  lives  as  by  preaching  the  word,  'in  which  they 
excelled."  Shorly  after  this  the  canons  of  S.  Frideswido 
let  them  some  lands  at  a  low  rate  ;  and  aided  by  further 
benefactions  from  the  countess  of  Oxford,  and  Walter 
Malclerk,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  they  built  themselves  a 
house  and  church,  which  stood  partly  in  the  parish 
of  S.  Aldate.  on  the  ground  belonging  to  the  canons  before 
mentioned.  The  composition  entered  into  between  the 
canons  and  themselves  in  regard  to  this  ground  still 
exists,  and  socms  to  bear  a  little  hardly  on  the  frhrs  ; 
nevertheless,  we  are  assured  they  were  in  favour  willj 


them  as  \vitli  the  citizens,  ••  hein-  as  acceptable  to  the 
httrr  il.r  their  piety.  :is  they  were.  to  the  firmer  for 
l1'V'r  li'.-miin-."  Forty  years  afterwards  their  houses 
!"•]!)-  tun  small  to  accommodate  the  immense  number 
of  scholars  who  flocked  to  hear  them.  they  removed  to 
:<u  i>land  in  tin-  river,  "in  the  south  suburbs,  and  most 
d-'i'izhtiul  |i,r  situation."  where  the\-  continued  to  re- 

' 


Ml|t'    "''til    th-    Lvneral    destruction    of'  ivli-imis    houses    in 

tn"   til111'  "''   Hfiiry    \"11I.      Tho   ji,->t    who   tan-lit    in    tlio 

•lini.ls  of  S.  l-Mw.-ml  was  one  John  of  S.  (Jilts,'  ••  a  man," 

says    Matthew    Paris,     -skilful    in    the   art    of  medicine,  'a 

,:-riV;it    pn.fessor^  of   divinity,    and    excellently    learned    and 

They  were  there  greatly  crani])ed  i!.r  room 

-land   house,  we  read,  thev  had  hir^er  space  ; 

••'"•I    that    the   acts    of  divinity   were   ojven    in    the    church 

and  chapter-house,   whil>r   the  lectures  on   philosophy  were 

delivered  in  the  cloister.      They  became  in  time  the  greatest 

ornaments  of  the  university,  eminent,  as  it  is  said,  for  all  the 

learning  of  the  t  ime. 

<>f  the  ._r,vat   men  wboin  they  -ave  to  Kn-laud  it  would 

'»|l"'-^ii'l«    to    recount    all    the    names;    yet    some    we 

1    "<>f    pass   over   without    a   word  of  notice       Walter 

:ilr!"rk-     thl'ir     fiivt     benefactor,     beea.ne     afterwards    a 

1I"1;"1)('r   (l1'  t!"'i''   community,    and   resi^unl   his   bishopric 

1    <'v<;ry    other    diuMuXv    lie    possessed"    to    assume    their 

His  history  is  a  remarkable  one.      His  noble 

^"•»ve  manners,  and  extraordinary  o-on  ins.  raised 

1   H"'    Inchest    favour   at    the   court    of    11,-nrv    I  1  I 

I7i'17    ^'vatin-    him    to    the    bishopric  of   Carlisl,^ 

'»"»   l"rd    hi-h    treasurer   of  the    kin-dom.      ]„    this 

position    many  years   were  spent    in  a  life   of  brilliant   state 

but,    as    it    would    seem,    the    taint    of   worldly 

i"ll"n""    l»r  »  time  obscured   his   Letter  qualities  and   hi', 

-    character.      After   a    brief  period   of  dis-raee   at 

•   Wt'  lm'1  1"1"  n.L'ain  at    the  head  of  affairs  in  12.'M  • 

1wlu'».    ^«'ven    years    later,    the    kin-    marched    from 

I/.",""".    :i~:il"-t     }^    revolted    subjects,     he    left     Walter 

•'•k    t..   -overn  the  kin-dom  durin-  the  period  of  hi, 

;i!M'.1"'1'    '"    t!lr    "''-M.      Hut    God    had    defined    the    con- 

1(111    "'    his    hie    to    present    us    with    another   of   those 
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many  singular  conversions  whose  stories  crowd  the  annals 
of  the  Dominican  order.     We  are  not  told  what  was  the 
immediate  cause  which  wrought  the  change  in  his  views 
and    desires,    and    disgusted    him    with    the    very    career 
which  he  had  hitherto  so  ardently  pursued ;   but  as  soon 
as  grace  had  effectually  touched  his  heart,  he  resolved  on 
a    generous     and     entire     sacrifice  ;     and,     resigning    his 
bishopric  and  distributing  all   he   possessed   to   the  poor, 
he   took   the    habit   of  the   Friars    Preachers   at    Oxford, 
where   lie   gave   himself  wholly   to    a  life  of  penance  and 
religious   fervour.     This   act  of  heroic  renunciation  filled 
all    England   with    surprise,   whilst   the   friars    themselves 
were  forced  to  admire  the  marvel  which  had  transformed 
a  courtier  and  a  minister  of  state  into  the  humble  novice 
of  a   mendicant    community.     He   died   two    years   after 
wards,  and  left  behind  him  several  learned  works.     Another 
renowned  member  of  the  order  was   Robert   Bacon,   the 
brother,    or    as    some    say,    the    uncle,    of    the    yet    more 
celebrated    Roger    Bacon.       lie    joined    the    friars    when 
an  old  man,   out  of  the  great  love  he  bore  S.   Dominic. 
Together  writh  him  we  must  notice  his  dear  and  bosom 
friend,  Richard  Fishacre,  whom  Ireland  calls   "  the  most 
learned   among   the   learned."     He  was   a  great   admirer 
of  Aristotle,  whose  wrorks  he  ever  carried  in   his   bosom. 
"He  was,"  says  Wood,   "renowned  both  as  a  philosopher 
and    as    a   divine,    for    which    reason   he  was   so  dear   to 
Bacon   that  lie  became  his   inseparable   companion ;    and 
as  they  were  most  constant  associates   in  life,   so  neither 
could    they   be    separated    in    death.     For    as   the   turtle 
dove,  bewailing  its  lost  mate,  dies,  so,  Bacon  being  dead, 
Fishacre  neither  could  nor  would  survive."     He  was  the 
first  English  preacher  who  commented  on  the    "Book  of 
Sentences." 

Other  convents  of  the  order  were  soon  affiliated  to  the 
parent  house,  the  Black  Friars  in  London  being  one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  foundations.  Indeed,  they  seem  to 
have  been  deservedly  popular  among  the  English,  who 
were  then,  as  now,  a  sermon-loving  people;  and  so  great 
were  the  crowds  that  flocked  to  hear  the  new  preachers 
that  the  sermons  were  generally  delivered  out  of  doors 
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and    we    find    iVe.,uent    mention   of  the   '"portable   pulpit-' 
thc\   used,  convenient  to  be  set  up  in  the  public  street-, 

From  Kngland  they  soon  found  their  way  to  Ireland: 
Father  Konald,  an  lYishman  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
lir>t  missionaries  from  P.ologna.  being  sent  over  there  very 
shortly  after  the  settlement  ol'  his  companions  at  Oxford. 
He  d'i.d  arrhbi>hop  of  Armagh,  having  lived  to  see  the 
order  spread  through  almost  every  }irovince  of  the  island. 
The  spectacle  exhibited  in  the  example  of  Walter  Malclerk 
was  again  and  again  repeated  in  a  long  list  of  eminent  men 
<if  both  countries  who,  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  laid 
avjde  every  diguitv  to  become  children  in  the  noviciates  of 
the  Friars  Preachers. 

The  Francis-ails  soon  followed  in  the  track  of  th«-ir 
sister  order,  and  an  interesting  account  is  given  us  ol 
their  first  arrival  at  Oxford,  where  they  were  generously 
and  hospitably  received  by  their  Dominican  brethren. 
Two  df  the  Friars  Minors,  ignorant  of  the  country,  and 
perfectly  friendless,  had  first  begged  at  the  door  of  the 
lienediet'me  monastry  »f  Abingdou,  and  being  unknown, 
and  mistaken  for  ••  mimics  or  disguised  persons,'  were 
driven  away  with  bad  usage.  They  would  have  passed 
the  night  in  the  road,  if  a  young  monk,  touched  with 
compassion,  had  not  secretly  hid  them  in  a  hayloft  ;  and 
the  next  morning  they  pursued  their  way  to  Oxford, 
praying  as  they  went,  that  "  (lod  would  dispose  some 
goodwill  for  them  among  the  men  of  Oxford.  Nor  were 
their  pravers  in  vain;  for  being  come  to  the  city,  and 
going  directly  to  tin:  house  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
Jewrv.  though  they  durst  scarce  hope  lor  it,  they  were  by 
them  entertained  with  extraordinary  care  and  charity, 
and  having  found  them  as  friendly  as  the  Abingdonians 
had  been  merciless,  they  had  the  benelit  of  the  refectory 
and  dormitory  till  the  eighth  day.":i:  This  mutual 
,  \elnnge  dt'  hospitality  forms  one  of  the  most  beau 
tiful  features  in  the.  history  of  the  two  orders,  and  might 
be  illustrated  by  innumerable,  examples  of  a  similar 
kind. 

It  will   be  seen  that  both   at  Oxford  and  Paris,    and  al-o 
M. -Ten's  Dngdiilc,  truin  tKo  MS.  uf  A-  Wood. 
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at  Bologna,  the  order  immediately  assumed  a  position  in 
connection  with  the  universities.  In  fact,  this  connection 
was  one  of  the  principal  objects  contemplated  by  these 
foundations  in  those  cities.  The  constitutions  of  the 
order  were  drawn  up  with  a  view  of  providing  for  a 
regular  system  of  study  ;  and  at  the  same  time  things 
were  so  arranged  that  the  student  was  still  under  reli 
gious  discipline,  and  study  was  made  only  a  part  of  his 
religious  training.  They  were  not  cast  abroad  on  the 
great  world  of  university  life  to  shift  for  themselves :  but 
the  idea  was,  that  in  all  the  great  centres  of  learning 
there  should  be  a  religious  house,  to  which  the  students 
of  the  order  were  bound  as  members  of  its  community 
during  the  period  of  their  university  course  ;  and  so  the 
university  and  community  life  were  woven  together,  ai.;d 
the  intellectual  advantages  of  the  one  laid  under  the 
restrictions  of  the  other.  The  nature  of  their  studies 
was  regulated  and  limited  so  as,  if  not  exclusively  theo 
logical,  at  least  to  bear  more  or  less  on  theology.  Merely 
secular  and  honoraiy  distinctions  and  degrees,  granted 
by  the  university  authorities,  were  not  recognized,  the 
order  reserving  a  system  of  graduation  in  its  own  hands ; 
and  so  by  means  of  very  minute  and  most  sagacious  legis 
lation,  one  of  the  great  Dominican  ideas  was  gradually 
given  an  active  and  practical  existence,  namely,  the 
Christianizing  of  the  intellect,  the  cultivation  of  human 
science  as  a  handmaid  to  the  science  of  divine  things, 
and  the  pursuit  of  learning  under  the  safeguard  of  that 
subjection  and  spiritual  bondage  which  secured  humility. 
This  was  the  system  which,  founded  by  Dominic  himself, 
in  the  succeeding  age  produced  S.  Thomas.  "We  say, 
founded  by  S.  Dominic  himself,  for  it  is  in  the  very  year 
following  that  of  his  first  visit  to  the  brethren  of  S.  James, 
before  spoken  of.  that  we  find  that  community  described 
by  Pope  Honor ious  as  '•'  The  brethren  of  the  Order  of 
Preachers,  studying  in  the  Sacred  Page  at  Paris."  Doubt 
less  it  was  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  this  system  to 
the  wants  of  the  day  which  produced  the  surprising 
effects  we  observe  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
Dominic's  death.  The  learning  and  the  piety  of  Europe 
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then  flowed  into  the  order  of  Preachers  like  a  -ivat 
wave.  Blessed  -Jordan,  his  successor  in  the  government 
i-,  >;(i,l  to  have  eiotl<"d  more  than  ;i  thousand  novices  v,  ith 
hi<  own  hand  :  and  .Martene.  before  quoted,  says  of  iiini, 
••  There  entered  under  hi-  rule  at  Park  into  the  order  of 
Preachers,  so  inanv  masters  in  theology,  doctors  -in  law, 
|ors  and  masters  of  arts,  and  Hieh  a  countless  mul 
titude  nt1  others,  tint  the  whole  world  Mood  ama/ed  at  the 
uraee  which  attended  their  preaching,  and  at  the  wonderful 

r-  that  thcv  did.'* 

1 ;..;',, iv  resiuuinir  the  thread  of  Dominie'.-:  personal 
liiMorv.  we  cannot  pass  wiih>»nt  notice  the  Inundation  of 
the  (iernian  province,  which  tonk  ]>laee  at  the  same  time 
as  those  (.f  l-ln-land  and  Hungary.  The  provincial  ap- 
p..inted  l'«>r  (iennanv  l>v  the  chapter  of  Bologna  was  that 
same  .Ma.-ter  Conrad  who  liad  been  Lra'me<l  to  tho  order 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  hy  the  progress  of  Dominie  ; 
i-nd  when,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  his  new  government, 
tlie  people  ol'  ('olou'ne  demanded  a  foundation  of  tho 
friars  amon^  them,  Henry  of  Ctreeht  was  chosen  as  superior 
of  the  new  hon>e  destined  to  he  so  celebrated  in  the 
Dominican  annals.  Sinee  his  pn>fe— ion  at  1'arU  in  com- 
j.any  Aviih  .Jordan  of  Saxony,  as  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  he  had  remained  in  that  city,  where  the  charm 
of  his  character  m>  le<s  than  of  his  pivarhinir  had  obtained 
him  universal  apphm.-e.  l>ut  popularity  hud  no  power  to 
elrm-e  or  di-turb  the  perfeet  calm  and  humility  of  his 
smil.  "  Never  wa<  there  seen  in  him.'  says  Blessed 
Jordan.  ••  anv  trouble,  emotion  or  sadness;  the  peace 
of  (io.l  and  the  joy  of  a  ;j<>o<l  conscience  were  so  painted 
in  hi-  countenance,  that  yu  needed  but  to  see  him  to 
learn  h'>w  to  love  l.lod."  It  i<  >aid  that  wlien  the  news 
df  hi-  entrance  into  the  order  reached  Ctreeht,  the  canon 
who  had  educated  him  from  boyhood,  and  two  other  of 
hi<  IViend-.  were  -n-atly  -rieved  :  and  before  setting  out 

:-  rru'lors  who  may  lio  curious  i'»r  a  nioro  i>Mrtiru_li'.r 
[),.i    i"iran  sysu-m  of' study,  ami  its  happy  I'li'ndins 
(  I'  i!   •  il  :in  1  inoiiiistir  training,  \ve  inny  refer  to  an  :irticl« 

IM  ti.''  /•.'  /.'  '  (>'-j't.  !-.;,"» i,  en  "  tin*  Anciont  Irish  Horaini- 
i-.-ui  Srlieols;"  ;uid  another,  freia  a  well-known  \vrittT  in  tho 
L''\:i  :t  Critic  (Jan.:^r.5)  on1'  Dante  an«l  tho  Catholic  Philosophy." 
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for  Paris  to  persuade  him  to  return,  they  spent  a  night 
in  earnest  prayer  to  obtain  light  from  God  on  the  subject- 
As  they  prayed,  a  voice  sounded  through  the  church, 
saying,  '•  It  is  the  Lord  who  lias  done  this,  and  He  does 
not  change."  Relieved  from  their  anxiety,  they  abandoned 
their  first  purpose,  and  exhorted  him  instead  to  a  faithful 
perseverance. 

In  1224  the  convent  of  Cologne  was  at  length  founded. 
Henry  went  there  alone  ;  but  his  talents,  and  the  singular 
attractiveness  of  his  virtues,  soon  gathered  many  about 
him  ;  his  influence  over  the  people  was  extraordinary. 
The  besetting  vice  of  the  nation  at  that  time  was  blas 
phemy — one,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
the  inveterate  force  of  habit ;  yet  such  was  the  power  of 
Henry's  eloquence  that  lie  inspired  the  whole  city  with  a 
horror  of  every  kind  of  imprecation. 

Cologne  became  in  the  succeeding  century  the  nursery 
of  the  Dominican  order.  Within  its  walls  8.  Ambrose  of 
Siena  and  8.  Thomas  of  Aquin  studied  together  under 
Albert  the  Great  ;  names  to  which  might  be  associated  a 
crowd  of  others  who  illustrated  their  age  with  the  splen 
dour  of  their  learning  and  the  saintliness  of  their  lives  ; 
and  Avhcn,  in  the  succeeding  age,  the  violence  of  heresy 
laid  waste  so  many  a  sanctuary,  and  the  children  of  Dominic 
were  the  foremost  to  suffer  for  a  cause  they  had  ever  been 
foremost  to  defend,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who,  by 
the  generous  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  gave  a  crowning  spleu- 
d<,ur  of  martyrdom  to  the  glories  of  Cologne. 
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•  •    last  mi   -innaiy  journey.     Hi-  ivtnrn  to  Tlolofrna,  ond 
...     His  death.      Kcvchition*  of  his  glory.      His  eauoiiiza- 


Tin:  career  of  Dominic  was  now  last  drawing  to  a  close; 
hut  live  vi-ars  had  been  granted  liim  t<>  reap  tlie  harvest  of 
hi.  Inn:/  and  solitarv  labours,  and  yet  short  as  the  time 
mi-lit  seem,  it  was  enough  ;  he  had  lived  to  see  that  little 
:  ,  ,  -d.  planted  in  the  fields  of  Languedoe.  grown  into  a 
mi'Jitv  tree,  whose  brain-lies  might  now  be  said  to  cover  the 
earth,  and  his  work  was  accomplished. 

The  chapter  had  broken  up  in  the  latter  part  of  May  ; 
dti  the  o'Mh  of  the  same  month,  Dominic  received  an 
unusual  mark  of  honour  from  the  magistrates  of  Bologna, 
who  bv  a  solemn  act  admitted  him  to  the  rights  of  a  citizen, 
wilh  the  privilege  of  entering  their  council  and  voting 
on  a'.l  public  <|iiestions.  Nor  did  they  confine  this  ex- 
pre-v-ioii  of  their  gratitude  to  his  person  alone,  but  declared 
it  to  be  henceforth  granted  to  all  his  successors  in  the 
supreme  government  of  the  order.  \\hen  we  remember 
that  il  was  through  his  means  that  peace  had  been  restor 
ed  to  the  city  after  it  had  been  l!>r  years  the  victim  of 
cruel  civil  di»cn>ions.  we  feel  that  this  was  but  a  fitting 
ami  natural  testimony  of  their  affection  from  the  citizens  to 
t  h<  ir  deliverer. 

In  the  bllowin-j:  month  Dominic  left  Bologna  on  his 
last  mi-sionary  joiirnev.  .\t  \'eniee  he  met  Cardinal 
r<jolino.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  convent 
of  SS.  John  and  Paul;  some  sav  that  this  \isit  wa.^ 
undertaken  with  the  idea  that  some  opportunity  might 
still  present  itself  which  should  enable  him  to  pass  to 
ihe  countries  of  the  inlidds,  a  plan  he  had  nearly  laid 
a.-ide.  And  there  is  little  doubt  that  even  before  lie 
lit'.  IJol'-^ua  he  had  received  from  (iod  an  iiitimatiou  of 
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his  approaching  release.      Blessed    Jordan    tells   us,  that 
being  one   night  in   fervent  prayer,  an  unusually  powerful 
emotion    overwhelmed    him    with    the    desire    to    be    with 
God  ;    and  suddenly  a  youth  of  dazzling  beauty  appeared 
before  him,  and,  calling  him  by  name,  said  to   him,    "  Do 
minie,    my    well-beloved,    come    to     the    nuptials,    come." 
And   there  seemed  alter  this  time  a  certain  change  about 
him,   as  though  lie  knew  the  end  of  all    sadness"  was    at 
hand.      As    he    sat  in    familiar  conversation  with  some  of 
the  students   and   clergy  of  the  university,  lie  spoke   with 
his    usual     cheerfulness     and    sweetness    for    some    time, 
then,    rising    to    bid   them    farewell,    he   said,    "  You    see 
me    now    in    health,    but    before    the    next    feast    of    the 
Assumption    I    shall    be    with    God/'      These    words    sur 
prised  those  who  heard   them  ;    for  indeed  there  were  no 
signs    of  approaching    sickness,  or  of  the   failure  of  that 
vigorous   and  manly  spirit    for  which    he    had    been  ever 
distinguished.       Nevertheless,    when    he   returned    to  Bo 
logna   after  a   few  weeks,   a  marked  change  was    visible. 
His  hair  was  thinning  on  his  temples,  the  excessive  heat 
of    the    summer    appeared    to    render    him    languid    and 
exhausted  ;    and  yet,  for   all    he  was    evidently   suffering, 
he  never  relaxed  in  any  of  his  usual  labours.      It  was  the 
Gth  of  August  :     he  had  travelled  from  Venice  to  Bologna, 
on  foot   as  usual,  stopping  at  Milan,  and  preaching  as  he 
went  ;   nay.   there  was  even    a   more    than    ordinary    zeal 
observable    in    his    conduct,    as   if  he    felt   the    time    was 
shortening,    and    desired   that  the  last  hour    should    find 
him  watching  and   at  work.     As  he   approached  Bologna, 
the  extraordinary    heat  affected  him    painfully.       It    was 
evening  when  he  reached  the  convent  of  8.  Nicholas  ;   in 
spite  of  his  fatigue,  he  remained  until  past  midnight  con 
versing  with  the  procurator  and  prior,  and   then  proceeded 
to    the   church,   where  he  continued    in    prayer  until   the 
hour   of  matins,    notwithstanding    their    earnest    entreaty 
that    for   once  he  would    consent   to  rest  during  the  office. 
As  soon   as  it  was  finished,  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  violence  of  the  fever,    the   advances  of  which   he  had 
hitherto  disregarded  :   they  begged  him  to    allow  himself 
a    little    repose    on    a    bed,    but    he    gently    refused,    and 
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lie    last     time;     and    all    the    time    his    patience     and 

,;'•••>  were  never  interrupted;  nor.  spite  of  the 
pallor  ni'  dea'h  that  t'a-t  overspread  his  noble  features. 

the  i"V  and  cheerfulness  of  their  expression  fpr  a 
in  'inent  elian^'-d. 

The  h:vthren  were  overwhelmed  with  affliction;  and 
hopini:  that  some  relief  mi-ht  be  afforded  hy  a  change  ej 
air,  they  took  him  to  Santa  Maria  dei  Monti,  situated 
en  a  hill  ju-t  outside  the  city.  lie  himself,  however,  well 
knowini:  that  UK  human  •-kill  could  a\ail  Ibr  his  recovery, 

i  the  community  ar<>und  him  that  he  miii'lit  leave 
th'-m  hi-  la-t  testament.  "Have  cliaritv  in  vmir  hearts," 
h--  said,  "practise  hnmilitv  afiiT  the  example  ot'  Jesim 
Chr'Ni.  and  make  your  treasure  and  ri<-he<  out  of  \'olun- 
tai-y  p  vertv.  \'»u  kiciw  that  to  serve  <lnd  i-  tn  rei^n ; 
I'M*  \  M  must  serve  llim  in  love,  and  with  a  whole  heart. 
It  i-  only  hv  a  hi>lv  life,  and  hv  lidelity  to  your  rule,  that 
you  ••:,,!  do  honour  to  your  profession.'1  It  was  thus  he 

ined  to  speak  a<  he  lav  <>n  the  ground,  whilst  l'\ 
\i  tura  and  the  oilua-  bretliren  >tond  weepiii'_r  around 
him.  "  lie  did  not  even  >i^h,  savs  \  entnra  in  his  evi- 
dene.-  :  ••  I  never  heard  him  >p'-ak  a  more  exeellant  and 
edifviiiLr  sermon."  The  rector  of  Santa  Maria  made  a 
rather  unsuitable  interruption  to  thi>  scene,  hv  >uc_:'iTest- 
i:i'_r  that.  .-houM  the  saint  die  hi  thai  convent,  he  would 
linlv  inn  ^\l-ll  t  i  h"  earned  elsewhere  fop  burial. 
Thi,  obliged  the  brethren  to  reler  the  (piestion  to  him- 

and  he  immediately  rejilied,  with  soim'  etu  ru'v, 
"  L"ok  well  to  it  that  1  am  buried  nowhere  but  u-ider 
th-  t'e.'t  of  my  brethren.  Carrv  me  awav  from  here,  and 

i'  d;«:   in    that    viiifyarfl;    then    no   one   will    IK-   able   to 

oppo-e     i;iv     b  airj;     buried     in    our    own    ehuivh.  '        And 

.     almost     feared     that     he    would    expire    on 

th  '   r^ad.     th'-y    nevertheless    I'ultiil.'d    hi-    command,    and 

Li-mi --hi    him   back   to   S.    Nicholas,    carryini:    him    throii':h 

L> 
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the  fields  and  vineyards  wrapped  in  a  woollen  sacking, 
weeping  as  they  went.  Having  no  cell  of  his  own,  he 
was  taken  to  that  of  Brother  Monet  a,  and  there  laid  on 
his  bed.  He  had  already  received  Extreme  Unction  at 
Santa  Maria  ;  and  after  remaining  quiet  for  about  an  hour, 
ho  called  the  prior  to  him,  saying,  "  Prepare,"  (meaning 
for  the  recommendation  of  a  departing  soul)  ;  but  as  they 
were  about  to  begin,  he  added,  "you  can  wait  a  little  ;" 
and  it  was  perhaps  during  these  moments  that,  according 
to  the  revelation  made  to  S.  Bridget,  the  Mother  of 
God,  to  whom  he  had  ever  shown  himself  so  loyal  and 
loving  a  servant,  visibly  appeared  to  him.  and  promised 
that  "she  would  never  withdraw  her  patronage  and  pro 
tection  from  his  order. 

He  was  now  sinking  so  rapidly,  that  they  saw  a  very 
short  time  would  rob  them  of  the  father  to  whom  their 
hearts  cleaved  with  so  overflowing  a  tenderness;  all  were 
bathed  in  tears.  liodolph  held  his  head,  and  gently 
wiped  the  death-sweat  from  his  forehead  ;  Ventura  bent 
over  him,  saying,  "  Dear  father,  you  leave  us  desolate 
and  afflicted;  remember  us,  and  pray  for  us  to  God." 
Then  the  dying  saint  summoned  his  fast-failing  strength, 
ami.  raising  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said  in 
a  clear  and  distinct  voice  ;  "  Holy  Father,  since  by  Thy 
mercy  I  have  ever  fulfilled  Thy  will,  and  have  kept  and 
preserved  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me,  now  I  recom 
mend  them  to  Thee.  Do  Thou  keep  them :  do  Thou 
preserve  them."  Then,  turning  to  his  children,  he 
added  tenderly,  "Do  not  weep,  my  children;  I  shall 
be  more  useful  to  you  where  I  am  now  going,  than 
I  have  ever  been  in  this  life."  One  of  them  again 
asking  him  to  tell  them  exactly  where  he  would  be 
buried,  he  replied  in  his  former  words,  u  Under  the  feet 
of  my  brethren."  He  scemed*then  for  the  first  time  to 
perceive  that  they  had  laid  him  on  a  kind  of  bed,  and 
obliged  them  to  remove  him,  and  place  him  on  ashes  on 
the  floor :  the  novices  left  the  room,  and  about  twelve  of 
the  elder  brethren  alone  remained  beside  him.  He  made 
his  general  confession  to  Father  Ventura,  and  when  it 
was  finished,  he  added,  addressing  himself  to  the  others, 
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'•Thank-  be  to  (Jod.  whose  mercy  has  preserved  me  in 
perfect  \  infinity  until  this  day:  if  you  would  keep 
chastity,  'juard  ynur-elves  from  all  dangerous  conver- 
[•ati'Mi-,  and  watidi  over  your  own  heart.-.'  But.  an 
in-taut  afterward-,  a  kind  of  scruple  seemed  to  seize 
him  :  and  he  turned  to  Ventura  with  a  touching  hu- 
militv.  -a\ini:.  "  leather.  1  fear  le-1  I  have  sinned  in 
speaking  of  thi-  urace  before  our  brethren."  The  re- 
ci>mmendati<'n  of  his  j-<ml  now  be;_ran,  and  he  followed 
the  jirayers  as  well  a<  he  could;  they  could  see  his  lips 
moving';  and  as  thev  recited  the  words,  "  Sul/vriiitc, 

stretched  hi-  arm-  to  Heaven,  and  expired;  bein^  in  the 
fil.-t  year  of  his  a-e. 

His  weepiuu-  chil.ireu  stood  i!>r  awhile  around  the  body, 
without  vcntunniT  to  touch  the  sacred  remains;  but  as 
it  became  necessary  to  prepare  lor  their  interment,  they 
beiran  t"  strip  oil'  th.e  tunic  in  which  he  died,  and  which 
Wa<  ii"!  hi-  own,  but  one  belomiinv:  to  .Brother  ]\Ioneta; 
and  having  done  so,  their  tears  of  tenderness  i!o\ved 
al'iv-h.  f.r  they  di.-c. >vered  an  iron  chain  tightly  bound 
ri-und  hi<  waist,  and  from  the  seal's  and  marks  it  had 
produced,  it  was  evident  that  it  had  been  worn  lor  many 
Uodolph  removed  it  with  the  utmo-t  reverence, 
::nd  it  was  afterwards  delivered  to  blessed  Jordan,  his 
-or  in  the  ^"vci'nment  of  the  order,  who  kept  it  as 
a  precious  relic.  it  was  a  singular  and  appropriate  cir- 
cum.-tance  that  the  funeral  obseijnii'S  of  thi-  Li'reat  man 
-hould  be  peiTinuod  by  one  who  had  ever  durinir  life 
sh'iwn  him.-elf  his  truot  and  mo.-t  faithlul  friend.  Car 
d'mal  r-'tlino  ('onti  came  from  Venice  to  Bolou'iia  to 
pr-'-ide  at  a  cermony  which,  in  spite  of  their  orphanhood 
and  de-olati<in.  hi-  children  could  scarcely  feel  a  inelan- 
ch'iK  one.  I'-nlino  claimed  this  otlice  as  hi-  I'i-ht.  and 
he  who  celebrated  the  funeral  mass.  The  people  of 
i '•  »Lina.  who  had  shown  an  extraordinary  sympathy  with 
tli  triar<  during  the  last  d'-ys  of  hominic's  illness,  and  ha. I 
made  contmual  ]ira\'er-  li'i1  th'ir  benefactor's  recovery, 
followed  the  procession  in  a  dense  body.  L'ulriarchs, 
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bishops,  and  abbots  from  all  the  neighbouring  country 
swelled  the  train.  Among  them  was  one  who  had  been  a 
dear  and  familar  friend  of  the  departed  saint,  Albert, 
prior  of  the  convent  of  S.  Catherine  in  Bologna,  a  man 
of  great  piety  and  warm  affections.  As  he  followed, 
sorrowful,  and  bathed  in  tears,  he  observed  that  the  friars 
chanted  the  Psalms  with  a  certain  joyf illness  and  calm  of 
spirit  ;  and  this  had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  too 
•stayed  his  tears  and  began  to  sing  with  them.  And  then 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  misery  of  this  present  state, 
and  the  folly  of  mourning  it  as  an  evil,  when  a  holy  soul 
was  released  from  bondage  and  sent  to  the  presence  of 
his  God.  With  this  thought  in  his  heart,  he  went  up,  in 
an  impulse  of  devout  affection,  to  the  sacred  body,  and 
bending  over  it  and  conquering  his  grief,  he  embraced 
his  dead  friend,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  blessedness. 
When  he  rose,  an  emotion  of  wonderful  happiness  was 
observable  on  his  countenance,  lie  went  up  to  the  prior 
of  S.  Nicholas,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  Dear  father, 
rejoice  with  me,"  he  said  ;  ';  Master  Dominic  has  even  now 
spoken  to  me,  and  assured  me  that  before  the  year  is  ended 
we  shall  be  both  re-united  in  Christ."  And  the  event 
proved  his  words,  for  before  the  close  of  the  year  Albert 
was  with  his  friend. 

Xor  was  this  the  only  revelation  of  the  blessedness  of 
Dominie  which  was  granted  to  his  friends.  At  the  same 
hour  in  which  he  expired,  Father  Guallo  llomanoni,  prior 
of  the  convent  of  Friars  Preachers  in  Brescia,  fell  asleep, 
leaning  against  the  bell-tower  of  his  church,  and  he 
seemed  to  see  two  ladders  let  down  from  an  opening  in 
the  sky  above  him.  At  the  top  of  one  stood  our  Lord, 
and  His  blessed  Mother  was  at  the  summit  of  the  other. 
Angels  were  going  up  and  down  them,  and  at  their  foot 
was  seated  one  in  the  habit  of  the  order,  but  his  face  was 
covered  with  his  hood,  after  the  fashon  in  which  the 
friars  were  wont  to  cover  the  face  of  the  dead  when  they 
are  carried  out  for  burial.  The  ladders  were  drawn  up 
into  heaven,  and  he  saw  the  unknown  friar  received  into 
the  company  of  the  angels,  surrounded  by  a  dazzling 
glory,  and  borne  to  the  very  feet  of  Jesus.  Guallo 
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awoke,  imt.  knowing  what  tin1  vision  could  signify;  and 
ha-tenin_:  to  Bologna,  he  found  that  his  giv;;t  patriarch 
had  breathed  his  last,  at  the  \vry  moment  in  which  it  had 
aj  praivd  to  him,  namely,  six  in  the  evening;  and  ho 
judged  it  as  a  certain  token  that  the  soul  of  Dominic;  had 
been  taken  up  to  heaven.  .Moreover,  on  that  same  day, 
tli"  llth  of  August,  Brother  llaoul  had  gone  from  Rome 
I"  I  ivoli  in  company  with  Tanered,  the  prior  of  Saul  a 
Sahina,  and  at  the  hour  of  Sext  he  celebrated  mass,  and 
made  an  earneM  memento  for  his  lioly  founder,  whom  he 
kin-\v  to  be  then  lying  in  the  extremity  of  sickness  at 
Bologna.  And  as  he  did  so,  he  seemed  to  see  the  great 
ro;id  reaching  out  of  that  city,  and  walking  along  it  was 
the  figure  of  Dominic  between  two  men  of  venerable 
aspect,  crowned  with  a  golden  coronet,  and  da/zling  with 
li-ht.  Nor  was  this  the  last  of  these  visions.  A 
student  of  the  univer.-ity,  warmly  attached  to  the  saint, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  business  from  assisting  at 
his  funeral,  saw  him  on  the  following  night  in  a  state  of 
surpassing  u'lory,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  seated  in  a  parti 
cular  >pot  in  tl'ie  church  of  S.  Nicholas.  The  vision  was 
•»  distinct  that,  as  he  gazed  on  it,  he  exclaimed.  ••  How, 
Master  Dominic,  are  you  still  here?''  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  ••  I  live,  indeed,  since  (J«>d  bus  deigned  to  grant 
I"1'  :i"  i-ternal  life  in  heaven.''  When  lie  went  to  S. 
Nicholas  on  the  fallowing  morning,  he  funnel  the  place  of 
sepulture  was  the  same  indicated  in  his  dream. 

^'''  >hall  not  attempt,  the  task  of  transcribiuLT  the 
miracles  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  rest  glorious; 
they  already  fill  volumes  entirely  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  recording  them.  His  brethren  of  Bologna  have  been 
severely  blamed  by  many  authors,  because  in  spite  of 
this  accumulation  of  prodigies  and  Divne  favours,  they 
allowed  the  body  to  remain  under  the  plain  iia-^ton'e 
^bere  it  had  been  placed  by  the  care  of  Jlodolph  of 
Facn/.a,  without  any  sign  of 'honour  to  di>tingni>h  it  to 
lu''  '.'-''•  j^'i'l  what  is  more,  in  spite  of  the  crowds  who 
flocked  thither  day  and  ni-ht  on  pilgrimage,  and  whoso 
gratitude  f>r  the  grace<  poured  out  on  them  with  such 
abundance  was  at  testy;  1  by  a  very  lores,  t  of  waxen  images, 
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and  other  similar  votive  offerings  which  they  hung  over 
the  spot,  no  move  was  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 
order  to  obtain  the  canonization  of  the  saint.  Thi.s 
conduct  has,  we  have  said,  been  censured  as  a  cnlpablo 
neglect;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  instance  it 
as  an  example  of  that  simplicity  and  modesty  which 
Dominic  left  behind  him  as  a  heritage  to  his  children. 
The  answer  of  one  of  the  friars,  when  questioned  on  the 
subject,  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  body.  "What  need  for  canonization?"  he  said; 
"the  holiness  of  Master  Dominic  is  known  to  God:  it 
matters  little  if  it  be  declared  publicly  by  man.'"'  A 
feeling  similar  to  this  has  been  hereditary  in  the  order, 
and  has  been  the  cause  why  the  early  annals  of  many  of 
their  most  illustrious  saints  are  so  barren  of  details. 
They  never  thought  of  providing  for  the  applause  of  man  ; 
and  brilliant  as  is  the  renown  of  the  Dominican  institute 
in  the  history  of  the  Church,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that 
its  greatest  works  have  never  been  made  manifest. 

It  was  chance,  or  rather  necessity,  that  at  length 
obliged  the  religious  of  S.  Nicholas  to  undertake  the  first 
translation  of  the  sacred  relics.  The  convent  had  to  be 
enlarged  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing  size  of  the 
community,  and  the  church  stood  in  need  of  repair  and 
alteration.  The  tomb  of  Dominic  had,  therefore,  to  be 
disturbed,  and  to  do  so,  the  Pope's  permission  was  first 
required.  Honorius  III.  was  dead,  and  his  successor  in 
the  papal  chair  was  none  other  than  Fgolino  Conti,  who 
had  been  consecrated  Pope  under  the  name  of  Gre 
gory  IX.  He  acceded  to  the  request  with  joy,  sharply 
reproving  the  friars  for  their  long  negligence.  The 
solemn  translation  accordingly  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1233.  during  the  Whitsundide  chapter  of  the  order, 
then  assembled  at  Bologna  under  blessed  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  who  had  succeeded  his  great  patriarch  in  the 
government.  The  Pope  wished  to  have  attended  in  per 
son  at  this  ceremony,  but.  being  prevented  doing  so, 
deputed  the  archbishop  of  l\avenna  to  represent  him.  in 
company  with  a  crowd  of  other  distinguished  prelates. 
Three  hundred  Friars  Preachers,  from  all  countries,  were 
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fis-emhled  to  assist  .'it  tliis  function,  not  without  ;i  secret 
fe:r  l-'-t  thiv  s:icr.'«l  remains  should  he  found  to  have 
Mitfered  chant:1'',  and  this  doubt  as  to  tin'  result  of  the 
Irandatiou  agitated  many  of  them  during  the  day  and 
ni'jht  precedin'-:  that  on  which  it  was  appointed  to  take 
plae.-.  with  a  painful  emotion.  Ani"iu:  those  who  showed 
the  LTeatest  disturbance  \va<  one  named  Brother  Nicholas 
of  <  i  in\ •eua/./.o  ;  hut  it  pleased  ( Jod  to  re-assure  him.  and 
;dl  v,  ho  ,-diared  hi^  timidit\'.  l»y  ;i  special  revelation.  For. 
as  lie  prayed,  there  appeared  to  him  a  man  of  majestic 
appearance,  who  spoke  these  words  in  a  clear  and  joyous 

tone:     "  J/n'    nrripnt    I  K  in  / 1  t<~t  l<  >n<  IH     <  I-     DnilUlo.    it     mi*'  fi- 

corJium  "  />'•»  ti'ifnfuri  .•</">."  And  he  understood  them 
to  signify  the  blessedness  enjoyed  l»y  S.  Dominic,  and  to 

Ite  a  pled'_re  of  the  honour  which  God  would  cause  to  bo 
shown  to  his  relics. 

(  Mi  the  iMth  of  May  the  ceremony  of  translation  took 
place.  The  yvneral.  and  all  the  chief  lathers  of  tho. 
general  chapter  then  assembled  at  Holoirna.  toirether 
with  the  bisho]-»s.  prelates,  and  magistrates,  who  had  come 
to  he  present  on  the  occasion,  stood  round  in  silence 
whilst  the  irravo  was  opened.  Modolph  of  l-'aonza.  who 
still  held  the  ollice  of  procurator,  ami  who  had  been  so 
dear  a  >'m  to  the  -feat  patriarch,  was  the  first  to  com- 
tnence  raising  the  stone.  Hardly  ha<l  he  be^iin  to 
remove  th-'  mortar  and  earth  that  lay  beneath,  when  an 
extraordinary  odour  was  perceptible,  which  increased  in 
}><>\ver  and  sweetness  as  they  dnir  deeper,  until  at  length, 
v-'he.i  the  coiVin  appear. '(1.  and  was  raised  to  the  surface 
of  the  Lrra\e.  the  whole  church  was  filled  with  the  per 
fume,  as  though  from  the  burnin'r  of  some  precious  and 
costly  irum-.  The  bystanders  knelt  on  tin4  pavement, 
shedding  tears  of  emotion  as  the  lid  was  raised,  v,  hen 
there  were  once  more  exposed  to  their  eyes,  unchanged, 
and  with  the  same  look  of  sweetness  and  maje.-tv  they 
had  ever  worn  in  life,  the  features  of  their  glorious  'father. 
Cantipratano.  in  his  second  book  I >•  Apifms.  relates  ;l 
singular  cireiinistance.  which  has  been  repeated  bv  Mal- 
yenda.  He  says  that  aiiion-i  the  fathers  pi'e-eiit  at  the 
e.  r«  mony  was  John  of  Viceii/.a,  who-e  .--ii^ailar  zeal  and 
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sanctity  had  always  rendered  him  specially  dear  to  S. 
Dominic.  As  he  stood  by  the  body,  he  made  way  to  give 
place  to  William,  bishop  of  Modena ;  but  immediately  the 
sacred  remains  were  seen  to  turn  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  stood.  His  humility  moved  him  to  change  his  place 
again,  and  the  same  thing  was  observed  ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though,  on  this  the  first  day  when  the  public  honour  of  the 
Church  were  about  to  be  paid  to  the  holy  patriarch,  he  was 
willing  by  this  token  to  show  that  he  counted  his  chiefest 
glory  to  be  less  in  such  honours  than  in  the  sanctity  of  his 
children. 

It  was  blessed  Jordan  who  raised  the  body  of  the 
beloved  father  from  the  coffin,  and  reverently  laid  it  in 
a  new  case.  Eight  days  afterwards,  this  was  once  more 
opened  to  satisfy  "the  devotion  of  some  nobles  and  others 
who  had  been  present  on  the  previous  occasion;  then  it 
was  that  Jordan,  taking  the  sacred  head  between  his 
hands,  kissed  it,  while  tears  of  tenderness  flowed  from 
his  eyes  ;  and,  so  holding  it  in  his  arms,  he  desired  all 
the  fathers  of  the  chapter  to  approach  and  gaze  at  it  for 
the  last  time:  one  after  another  they  came,  and  kissed 
the  features  that  still  smiled  on  them  like  a  father;  all 
were  conscious  of  the  same  extraordinary  odour;  it  re 
mained  on  the  hands  and  clothes  of  all  who  touched,  or 
came  near  the  body;  nor  was  this  the  case  merely  at  the 
time  of  the  translation.  Flaminius,  who  lived  300  years 
afterwards,  thus  writes  in  1527:  ''This  divine  odour  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  adheres  to  the  relics  even  to  this 
present  day." 

We  shall  not  pause  to  give  a  detail  of  those  abundant 
miracles  which  every  day  shed  fresh  glory  round  the 
sepulchre  of  S.  Dominic.  They  were  scarcely  needed,  one 
may  say,  as  attestations  of  his  sanctity  ;  it  seemed  the 
universal  feeling,  both  of  prelates  and  people,  that  his 
canonization  should  be  no  longer  deferred.  The  bull  to 
that  effect  was  published  in  the  July  of  123-1;  and  it 
was  the  singular  happiness  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  who 
had  been  bound  in  such  close  ties  of  friendship  to  the 
founders  of  the  two  orders  of  the  Friars  Minors  and 
Friars  Preachers,  that  both  should  be  raised  to  the 
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.tars  of  the  Church  l»y  his  moans,  and  during  his  pontifi- 

11 ;  •  well  known  expression  with    regard   to    J),jmini«' 

11   •'<  piv-, TV,  d  to   us   by  Stel'ano  Salanco;    '•  I  have  no 

I'Hibt  of  the  sanctity  of  tins  man,  than  1  have  of  tint 

•f  S.   Peter  or  S.  Paul."  ' 

1  hree    festivals    have    been    consecrated    to    the   memory 
•    D-niiiiic:    the   lih  of  Aupi>t.  on   whieh  bis  death  rs 
"  ••'••'|!'ai'id  (instead  of  the  fith.  already  occupied  by  the  feast 
f  'lie   Transfiguration);    the   iMth   of  Mav.  in    memory  of 
e  translation  of  his    relies;     and    lastlv.  the  15th  of  Sep- 
'''iiibcr.  in    honour   of  the    miraculous    picture   of  Suriano. 
An  obscurity  r.  sts  over  the  origin  of  this  picture  :   or  perhaps 
we  ^should  rattier  say  that  the  Church,  whilst  panting  the 
f^tival,    and   bearing   her   willing  testimony    to    the  extra 
ordinary    Divine    favours    shown    to    the    devotion   of   the 
pilp-ims  of  Suriano,  has  been  silent  as  to  the  history  of  the 
pamtiiu:  itself.      1;  first  appeared  in  the  convent  in  the  year 
1;).'50,  and  did  not   attract  much  popular  regard   until"  the 
bc'j-inninir  of  the  1'ollr.win.ir  century,  when  the  miracles  and 
conversions  wrought  at  Suriano  made  it  a  jdaceof  j.il-riina^e 
to  the  whole  world.       After  a  number  of  briefs  ^ranted    by 
sucessivp   pontiffs,   and    a   severe   examination  of  the   facts 
Benedict  XIII.  at  length  appointed  the  15th  of  September 
t<)  be  observ.-d  thron-h  the  whole  order,  in  commemoration 
the  -rare,  received  before  this  remarkable  picture. 
A    second   transaction   of  the  relies  of  S.  Dominic  took 
]"    1-i;":     l»it    the   beautiful    M-ulptures    which    now 
>  his  place  of  burial,  and  which  are  probably  the  first 
both  in  design  and   execution,  amon-  similar  works  of  an,' 
were  not  placed  over  his  tomb  until  147.'J.  bein-  the  chef- 
docurr,'  of  Nicholas  do  Ban'. 
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Dominic's  'writings.  His  .supposed  defence  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  ills  portraits  by  Fra  JVngelico,  and  in  the  verses 
of  .Dante.  Observations  of  the  Order. 

'•WE  should  have  wished,"  says  Polidro  in  the  con 
cluding  chapter  of  his  life,  "to  have  been  able  to  put 
before  the  eyes  of  our  readers  all  that  8.  Domiuio 
ever  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion,  for  the 
instruction  of  his  disciples,  in  order  that  they  might 
collect  from  these  writings  yet  greater  and  more  copious 
illustrations  of  his  virtues.  But  there  remains  to  us 
nothing,  except  the  constitutions  of  his  order  (added 
to  the  rule  of  S.  Austin),  the  sentence  of  reconciliation 
to  the  Church  of  Pontio  liogerio,  and  the  faculty  granted 
to  Raymond  William  of  Altaripa,  to  entertain  the  here 
tic  William  Uguccione  in  his  house.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  he  wrote  many  letters  to  his  brethren, 
especially  exhorting  them  to  the  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  but  none  of  these  now  remain  ;  that  ad 
dressed  to  the  Polish  friars,  and  bearing  his  name,  not 
being  genuine."  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  letter 
here  alluded  to,  and,  as  may  be  remembered,  have 
mentioned  that  many  of  the  best  and  most  cautious 
writers  have  taken  a  more  favourable  view  of  its  claims 
to  authenticity.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  again  enter 
on  the  question  in  this  place.  The  commentaries  of 
S.  Dominic  on  the  Epistles  of  S.  Paul  were  still  extant 
in  the  time  of  Giovanni  Colonna  ;  and  when  we  re 
member  how  these  Epistles  formed  the  constant  and 
favourite  reading  of  the  Saint,  we  shall  know  how  to 
regret  the  loss  of  their  exposition  from  the  hand  of  one 
who  followed  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  S.  Paul,  and 
seemed  in  a  special  manner  to  have  borne  his  mantle 
and  received  his  spirit. 
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Hit1   lectures   lie  irave   in    tlie   apo.- -tnlic   palace   on    the-e 
same    KpiMle>,    together    with     tin-    conferences    Lriven     .-it 

ia,  mi  the  i'salms  :unl  th--  canonical  Kpistles,  and 
"ii  the  (Inspel  nl1  S.  Matthew,  are  also  referred  t<>  bv 
Ln-itano  as  >ii;l  exi>tinur  in  his  day;  but  all  liave  since 

•-t.  a:i-l   it   i-  the   mi-fortune  of  the  order  and  of  the 
eh  that,  \\ith  the  exceptions  mentioned  above,  nothing 
"1    the  \\rit  iirjs  of  this  uivat  man  no\v  remain-. 

'  hen:  i-  one  hunk,  the  mention  of  which  occurs  in  one 
"f  the  m,,st  striking  anecdotes  of  hi.>  Hi;.%  ;,,„!  which, 
e"idd  it  In-  re-stored  t<>  us,  w-uild  nat  nrallv  be  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  not  merely  f»r  the  sake  of  its  author, 
hut  also  fl.r  that  token  of  tho  Divine  approbation  which 
'-'"ive  tn  it<  doctrines  and  contents  even  more  than  the 
authority  of  a  saint.  \\'e  refer  to  the  bonk  written  bv 
Doniinie  in  cunfntat  ion  of  the  Albhiensian  heresie^.  anil 
v'hieh.  thrir.'  c:i>t  into  the  lire  remained  uninjured,  and 
v"''-  even  Huu.ir  nut  of  the  luirnin^  he;;p  bv  the  ilames 
which  refused  to  tmidi  it.  Althoii-li  this  b'.mk  is  lust  to 
ns,  top'ther  with  the  other  writings  nl'  S.  Dominic,  there 
exists  a  tradition  ei>ncerninu-  its  contents  whicli  is  of  par 
ticular  interest  to  u-  at  this  time;  and  which,  without 
passing  Jiny  judgment  as  to  its  anthent  icit  v.  we  will  pve, 
:is  it  i<  to  }„•  fuund  alluded  to  by  several  writers.  The 
following  extract  is  i'rnm  a  letter  of  leather  Alessamlro 
Santo  Canale,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  jmblidied  in  a 
<'(>llection  .if  letters  on  the  Immaculate  Conception,  at 
J^dermo,  in  the  year  \~1'2.  lie  says,  ••  .Ml  the  re-nlar 
orders,  ii)llov/in^  the  inclination  uf  the  IIolv  Church  th.-ir 
mother,  ha\c  ahvavs  shown  a  courau'enus  x.eal  in  defence 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  And  I  say  n// ;  because 
0110  "I  the  most  earnest  in  favour  of  the  Immaculate. 
C"nception  lias  been  the  most  learned  and  most  holy 
Dominican  order,  even  from  its  very  lii>t  be^innin^.  I 
mi-ail  e\  en  I'rnm  the  time  of  the  'j're.-it  patriarch  S. 
nie,  in  the  dispute  whi<-h  he  h,  !d  with  the  Albi- 
-1'1"-  ;it  T(tulouse,  with  so  much  v.l<>rv  to  the  Church 
-I'd  to  himself.  Ahnn-t  i'n.m  the  tinie  of  S.  Dominic 
d"wn  to  tin-  present  day.  there  lias  been  preserved  in  the 
pubi  e  archives  of  IJarceloiia  a  \cry  am  i«  nt  tablet,  uhereou 
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is  inscribed  the  famous  dispute  of  the  saint  with  the 
Albiirenses,  and  the  triumph  of  the  truth,  confirmed  by 
the  miracle  of  the  fire,  into  which,  at  the  request  of  the 
heretics,  the  saint  having  thrown  his  book,  when  that  of 
the  Albiirenscs  was  destroyed,  his  remained  uninjured.  ' 
Of  which  book  this  inscription  thus  speaks: — ••Against 
these  errors  8.  Dominic  wrote  a  book  on  the  Flesh  of 
Christ.  And  the  Albigenses.  rising  up  furiously  against 
the  said  blessed  Dominic,  said  that  the  Virgin  was  con 
ceived  in  original  sin.  And  blessed  Dominic  replied, 
even  as  it  is  contained  in  his  book,  that  what  they  s;;id 
was  not  true;  because  the  Virgin  3Inry  was  she  of  whom 
the  Holy  Ghost  says  by  Solomon,  'Thou  art  all  fair,  my 
beloved,  and  there  is  no  stain  in  thee.'  r;  In  this  book  of 
S.  Dominic's  on  the  Flesh  of  Christ,  chap,  xvii.,  there  are, 
among  other  passages,  the  following  words,  quoted  from  the 
Acts  of  S.  Andrew  : — "  Even  as  the  first  Adam  was  made 
of  virgin  earth,  which  had  never  been  cursed,  so  also  was 
it  fitting  for  the  second  Adam  to  be  made  in  like  man 
ner."*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  book  was  still 
extant  at  the  time  of  this  inscription,  and  that  the  above 
passages  were  quoted  from  it.  Xor  is  it  in  any  way  sur 
prising  or  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Dominic, 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Palencia,  should  have  been  a 
firm  and  undoubting  defender  of  that  doctrine  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  the  heritage  of  Spanish  theologians. 

Two  men  have  been  given  to  the  world,  each  of  them 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  genius,  who  have  in  different 
ways  left  us  the  living  portraits  of  S.  Dominic.  The  first 
is  his  own  son  Angelico,  who,  steeped  in  the  spirit  of  his 
order,  drew  its  founder,  not  indeed  according  to  the 
material  likeness  of  flesh  and  blood, — for  that  he  had  not 

-:-  "According  to  creditable  opinion,1'  says  Monseignenr  Parisis, 
"S  Dominic  professed  in  very  express  terms  his  belief  in  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  It  is  even  said  that  he  committed  it  to 
v/iitin"-  in  a  certain  book,  which  the  heretics  required  him  to  cast 

into  the  flames,  &c It  contained  fit  is  said)  in  the  following 

t-  rms  the  precious  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  An. 
drew."  And  he  proceeds  to  quote  the  words  niven  above — D  - 
illustration,  de  PIrninaculatee  Conception  de  la  B.  \  ierye  Marie,  Aere 
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seen.— but    .•;,-,•.. rdin.r    to   ili:it    truer    portraiture   which    i-; 

th<'  type  nl1  tin-  >piritual  man.       The  idea  oi'  S.  Dominie  as 

i     c    .1  •  !i--fire  iln'  eye  el1  . \n'.:eli','o   iu  hours  of  prayer   and 

'     contemplation.    In-    been    left     ti<    on    a     thousand 

ii    1   walls,  in    every   attitude   ami   under   everv  variety. 

Vmid.-t     them    all.    we   see   it    is    the   saint;    idea,    the    same 

:    he   i-    there    in    hi-  joynusness.  hi-    majestic    K-autv, 

:i»d    In-    lite    df   prayer.       Always    noble,    always    simple, 

with   his  bright    star  upon  hi<  fbrehead.  and   the'lily  in   his 

liaud.    he    stands    anionLr    a    cmwd    of    saints    and'  aniM-K 

Ifueatli    tlio     Iledeenier's    Cross,    or    l.y    the    >id«-    of    tlso 

Madonna's    starry    thnui^    and    everywhere    v/e    rccotrniziJ 

J'>   hini   our  old   i'aniiliar  friend  ;    him  v.dio  dn-w  all  men  to 

him    l.y  his  v.innin--   courtesy,  and    from    '.vlmsc   lirow   tln-n 


L  he  other   painter    is   a   poet;    tl,c  poet    of  Italy  and    of 
the    middle    au'i'S.        If    Danie    drew    his    inspiration     IVom 
the    loiint    oi'  human    imaginations,   it  was    to    the  order   oi' 
-  I>omiuie  that    he  owed  the  reli«jious  character    in  which 
has-been    clothed.        The   poetry   of    Dante  is   to    poetry 
thr_  painting   of  An-vlieo   are    to    art  :     and    indeed 
;  ic-w  iMipuU-   his  writings   irave   to  the  early  Christian 
•    t'-vhibits   the    clove    harmony    tint    exists    between 
And  i!'  he  mi-ht  thus  claim   brother- 
iih    the    A  u  •_'.-!  ie    painter,  to   the    An-vlie   doctor   he 
wa-J.:iund    by  yet    stricter  ties.      Hi,   theology  is    that    of 
l<<-    j  ''  IM1;IS  :    ;i'"l  to   understand  the  ]);,<;„„  Com  media,  we 
<ir;{    'v'"l   the    S.intmn.      Thus   we  may   understand 
"'\v    i;   i-    that    \\hen    he    enmes    to    draw    the    portrait    of 
'•the   holy   athlete    for   the    Christian    faith."    as   he  terms 
'^miuie,    hi<   words   il.w    1'orth  wit  h  such   a   power   of 


'"  ^    liarmony  which    he    draws    fn.i5l  ]\\*   lyre  when  h" 

I'"  -;'  '  ;^  "''  the  founder  of  th,-  Kriars  PreaeluM's.     ••  There." 

>ay-,    ••  wheiv    the    p-ntle    bree/.e    whispers    and    waves 
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Europe, — not  far  from  that  shore  whore  break  the  wnve^ 
behind  which  the  big  sun  sinks  at  eventide,  is  the  fortunate 
Calarogo ;  and  tliere  was  born  the  loyal  lover  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  holy  athlete,  gentle  to  his  friends  and  terrible  to 
the  enemies  of  truth.  They  called  him  Dominic  ;  and  ho 
was  the  ambassador  and  the  friend  of  Christ  ;  and  his 
first  love  was  for  the  first  council  that  Jesus  gave.  His 
nurse  found  him  often  lying  on  the  ground,  as  though  he 
had  said,  l  It  was  for  this  I  came.'  It  was  because  of 
love  of  Divine  truth,  and  not  for  the  world,  that  he 
became  a  great  doctor  in  a  short  time  ;  and  ho  came 
before  the  throne  of  Peter,  not  to  seek  dispensations,  or 
tithes,  or  the  best  benefices,  or  the  patrimony  of  the  poor  ; 
but  only  for  freedom  to  combat  against  the  errors  of  the 
world  by  the  word  of  God.  Then,  armed  with  his  doc 
trine  and  his  mighty  will,  he  went  forth  to  his  apostolic 
ministry,  even  as  some  mountain  torrent  precipitates 
itself  from  its  rocky  height.  An  1  the  impetuosity  of 
that  great  flood,  tin-owing  itself  on  the  heresies  that 
.stemmed  its  way,  flowed  on  far  and  wide,  and  broke  into 
many  a  stream  that  watered  the  garden  of  the  Church." 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers  for  giving  the  glorious 
poetry  of  Dante  in  weak  and  ineffective  prose  ;  yet  perhaps 
less  weak  and  less  ineffective  than  the  attempt  to  render  it 
into  such  verse  as  a  translator  can  give.  We  have  but  re 
minded  them  of  the  passage,  that  they  may  turn  to  it  in  the 
original  ;  for  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  8.  Dominic  seems 
incomplete  without  an  allusion,  at  least,  to  the  writer  who 
has  perhaps  drawn  him  best. 

We  should  be  departing  from  the  plan  we  have  proposed 
to  ourselves,  if  we  detained  our  readers  with  any  sum 
mary  and  critical  examination  of  the  character  of  S. 
.Dominic's  virtues,  which  is  usual  in  lives  of  more  pre 
tension,  and  written  with  a  different  object  to  this. 
But  we  have  sought  only  to  place  this  great  saint  before 
our  readers  in  a  popular  light,  trusting  that  ho  might 
speak  to  them  himself  in  the  story  of  his  life  ;  and  that 
something  of  that  charm  of  gracious  ioyousness  on  which 
his  old  biographers  are  so  eloquent,  might  win  them  to  a 
closer  .study  of  one  whose  order  has  boeu  termed  so 


ompnatically,  "  The  Order  of  Truth;1'  :nnl  whose  spirit 
:i  i:i  our  I'\\M  d;iy.  :is  v<uiir_:  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
If  there  In-  one  saint  \siio  lias  greater  claims  than  aiioth-r 
on  tin-  lo\e  and  \vmTatiiin  of  the  Church,  struirirlinii  as 
she  i-  in  nur  u\\ii  country  av-'aiiiM  the  hiiih  tide  of  heresy, 
M  i-  S.  l>ominic.  And  it'  we  would  learn  the  way  to 
iLht  her  ba!tl-->.  \vr  can  scarcely  do  better  tlian  ,-it  at  the 
iii't  of  one  who  knew  so  v.'ell  }\<>\\~  to  be  at  the  same  tune 
the  enemy  of  liriv>\-  and  the  lover  of  souls.  That  \voii- 
'1'Tiul  intelii-eiu-e,  uhieli  was  able  to  unite  so  rivjd  a  di>ei- 
j'line  with  the  flexibility  uliieh  is  to  be  found  in  what  his 
ureat  daughter  S.  Catherine  calls  1N  the  free  and  joyous 
sj'int  of  hi-  order. ":':  had  it  been  cngagod  in  proscribing  for 
the  want-  of  EiiLrhuul  in  our  own  day,  could  searcly  ha\i: 
devised  a  litter  rule  for  those  who  would  labour  in 
her  cause. 

The  austerity  of  S.   Dominic   was  ior  himself  and    his 

own    children;    but    wherever    there   was    the    question    of 

having    NIUIS.  we   find    only    the    u;ay    sweet    manner    that 

men    c-illcd    mainc.  because  they  could    not    resist    it  ;     the 

familiarity    that     mixed    with    the    people,    and    would    let 

them    cut    his  very  habit    to   pieces   sooner   than  drive  them 

li'om    ln>    Mde  j     the    tenderness   that  never   wept    but    for 

the   sutU-rinu's   or    the   sins   of  others,    and    which,    as    the 

ians   said,    made  even   penance  it-elf  >eem  easy,  when 

it     was    preached    to    them     by     MaMer     Dominic.         All 

labour  came  alike  to  him.  and  the  rule  that   at  other   times 

laid    Mich    an    iron    i:ra>p    upon    its    subjects,    relaxed    in     :; 

cut    wht-M    the  work    of  (Jod    was    to  be  done.       Then, 

too.  h'uy  wonderful    it  is    to   find,  alon^- with   all    this   pojm- 

larity  and   preachin.:1,  the   theological   spirit  never  separated 

irom  any  part  of  his  design,  building  up  evei'y  word  on  the 

i-'Undatiou    of    Catholic    truth,    and    aimiiii:    yet    more    at 

iftion    tiiaii     cithtr     el<»(|ueiice    or    exortation.        'fhe 

-   1^'eachers  were  ]-re  cmiiu'nt Iv  to  be  Friars  Teachers  ; 

of  the    liosary  up   to   the  Xuininn 

1  '  I       mas.      we     may     see     the     same     principle     of 

-olid   knowled-e  of  Cnri>tiau    truth    the  irround- 

"  ^-:<    "    l    '    ':-''   '  ••,  t  itta  1  .:  •      •  la."— Tn.-al . 

1  'i'  Ji   :    : ;    chap.  ,  :    . 
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work  of  Christian  devotion.  Tims  the  most  popular  ordet 
was  at  the  same  time  the  most  learned  ;  and  whilst 
their  portable  pulpits  were  erected  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  Oxford,  and  surrounded  by  the  sermon-loving  English 
crowds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  men  who  filled 
them,  and  knew  how  to  win  the  ear  ami  rouse  the  conscience 
of  their  rude  and  ignorant  audience,  were  the  same  who 
filled  the  chairs  of  the  university  with  so  briliant  a  renown, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  ha\e  commenced  anew  era  ia 
theological  studies, 

This  mixed  character,  which  is  so  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  Dominican  rule,  gives  it  peculiar  capabilities  in 
a  country  crowded  with  population,  and  crying  aloud  to  be 
taught.  It  has  its  sermons  and  rosaries  for  the  poor,  and 
its  theology  for  the  learned  ;  for  sin  and  suffering  of  all 
kinds,  and  in  all  shapes,  there  is  the  tenderness  of  that  most 
gentle  and  fatherly  heart  of  its  great  founder,  who  when  he 
sold  his  books  for  his  starving  countrymen,  and  was  ready 
to  sell  his  own  life  also,  left  to  his  children  in  those  two 
actions  the  rule  of  charity  which  he  would  have  them  fol 
low  as  their  guide. 

Of  all  the  founders  of  religious  orders,  it  may  be  said  that 
they  live  again  in  the  history  of  their  institutes  ;  but  with 
>S.  Dominic  this  perpetual  presence  among  his  followers  in 
all  ages  was  the  last  legacy  of  his  dying  lips.  And  we  can 
scarcely  close  this  notice  of  his  life  with  fitter  words  than 
tho.se  which  the  Church  places  on  our  own,  when  she 
teaches  us  to  invoke  him  : — 

'•  Thou  didst  promise  after  death  thou  wouldest  be  help 
ful  to  thy  brethren.  Fulfil,  0  father,  what  thou  hast  said, 
and  assist  us  by  thy  prayers." 


-§- 


PART  II. 

Till-   DOMLVICAX  ORDER. 

('  II  A  ]'T  K  R    I. 

Progress  of  the  <>n],r  after  the  death  of  S.  Dominic      Missions 
-->^!>^)<'/-im^nSVbo,lofthw>l<,^.      Alhirt  the  (Jre  t 
H'o  universities      Influx  of  tho  Order  on 
',  and  society.      S.  Raymuiid  Pennafort.       In- 
llueiH-e  «»!i  other  religious  bodies, 

U'K  Sli""1'1  r:invl>'  ]';'  <™»pfctin«  the  work  we  pro- 
I™'!'1  <•'  <'»rsdvi*  in  these  p:ist.s,  Wl>re  W(J  tn  ]t,!V(l  1()U]. 
readers  without  some  account  <»!'  th,.  - 


-         ,,     unu 

rily     imperfect    without    some    iiotiee    of     tint 
institute   whid,   is,  perhaps.,  the  clearest    expression   of  h 
;'.w»    lnil(1   «»'l  clKjracttT.      \Vliether    consciously    or    not 
TIV    (lt    il11   llnt   «'»«wyd  must    have  lain  within    hi< 
mvn  .M1UV   :in<1  niV('h   tll:t!   ir   ^  «lifl"u-ulr  for  us   to   hriu- 
;'.  P''';'™iture   of   his    single    life,    may    be   more 
e:l--;!>'  stu<Hl'11   1!1   tho  ^^  I^tory  of  his  onler 

11  l;';"^,.,,nf  th,   FriMrs  IVachers  even'  during 
litll»»"  'lf   >•   Dominie   nn.l  the  positi,),)    they  so  .soon 
""><'l  as  the.-rreat    teaching  order  of  the   Church    may 
'''"'   "'   ^iJer   this  ^lanro   into   their  after-hltory 
ssary   with   them    th«n    with    many    other    orders 
'='1  nn.Lrhthe  named.       Still,  thouirh  the   main  features  of 
mission    WDV    traced    out     an.l    recoiniized    by    tho 
•i;';-"   their  iminder's   deatli,    time  was    needed    to 
!i"-'l'   "11  tlM'ir  resources,  and  to   exhibit   them    answer- 
-/"   ;'"'  d.-mands  of  different  a-es,  and   brin-in-    out  of 
1  "Mr     tiv:.sun.-hnu  .....  thin^     n'ew     and     old?'  lus    they 
"'^"^'Ivcs   to    the  wants   of  every   fredi   exigency. 
Q 
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And  as  we  watch  them  in  their  work,  and  see  them 
jealously  preserving  the  unity  of  their  governing-it,  and 
adhering  to  the  laws  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  of  their  first 
institution,  we  cannot  but  admire  at  the  same  time  their 
wonderful  adaptation  of  that  spirit  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  and  their  aptitude  in  the  office  of  teachers  to  the 
people,  as  they  successively  occupied  every  avenue  to  the 
popular  intelligence  and  heart. 

We  are  aware  that  in  treating  this  subject  we  can  do 
little  more  than  present  our  readers  with  what  lian 
already  been  so  eloquently  given  in  the  celebrated 
"Memorial  to  the  French  people;"  but  originality  forms 
no  part  of  our  pretensions.  History  itself  can  be  but 
the  repetition  of  the  same  tacts  from  different  points  of 
view ;  and  whilst  the  view  of  the  Pere  Lacordaire  has 
been  that  of  a  nationalist  and  an  apologist,  we  conceive 
that  neither  a  national  nor  an  apologetic  tone  would  be 
suitable  to  our  own  circumstances.  In  the  same  way, 
therefore,  as  we  have  attempted  to  give  the  life  of  S. 
Dominic,  we  shall  now  add  a  few  words  on  the  history 
of  his  order,  whose  triumphs,  whilst  they  doubtless  form 
part  of  his  accidental  glory  in  heaven,  unfold  to  us, 
century  after  century,  something  more  of  the  character 
of  his  own  soul. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  Dominican  order  has  been  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  act  on  the  destinies 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  world.  As  apostles,  as  theolo 
gians,  an  men  of  science,  as  bishops,  or  as  simple  ascetics, 
in  every  branch  of  human  learning,  and  every  form  of 
the  religious  life,  the  world  has  felt  the  influence  of  the 
children  of  S.  Dominic.  Two  only,  however,  of  these  cha 
racteristics  had  perfectly  developed  themselves  during  the 
life  of  the  founder ;  namely,  the  apostolic  labours  of  the 
order,  and  its  cultivation  of  theological  science,  which  last 
was  expressely  enjoined  on  the  order  by  its  very  constitu 
tions,  and  with  a  view  to  which  the  Friars  Preachers  hud 
already  iixed  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
three  great  universities  of  Europe.  During  S.  Dominic's 
life,  however,  although  the  theological  element  had  been 
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di-tinrtly  reeo-ni/ed  and  provided  fin-,  tin1  apostolic  cha- 
•_:reatl\  preponderated.  And  this  was  only  natural: 
while  theologians  were  b-inu1  slowly  and  painfully  tbrnieu 
in  ibe  -rhoois  iif  Paris  and  I>n!"una,  a  fervent  noviciate 
under  the  Liuidance  of  the  saint  \vas  education  enough 
i'li'  the  preacher,  whose  power  lay  not  so  iniu-h  in  the 
depth  "f  hi-  science,  as  in  the  nia^ic  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  holiness  of  his  lite.  \Ve  have  but  to  recall  some 
of  tho>e  woudt 'i-ful  conversions,  to  \vhich  ue  have  re- 
1'.  reed  in  the  t'ore^nin^  pa^es.  and  of  which  the  early 
annuls  of  the  order  are  so  full,  and  then  to  remember 
'he  jM\ver  of  that  deep  religious  enthusiasm  which 
li>l!o\vs  mi  the  death  of  human  passion,  and  inherits  all 
its  intensity,  to  understand  how  an  ardent  apostolic  /.eal 
wa<  Mire  to  be  the  lir>t  spirit  developed  in  an  order 
dc\-otcd  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  As  time  went  on, 
it-  sri/ed  mi  other  means  lor  the  advancement  of  tin; 
same  object,  and  claimed  science  and  the  very  arts  as 
instruments  {'or  saving  souls;  but  in  the  frc.-h  fervour  of 
their  in-titute  there  was  not  time  for  this,  and  the  first 
fathers  <>f  the  order  were  necessarily,  and  almost  exchi- 
>i\cl\-.  pre.aehers  and  apostles  ol'  the  faith.  It  "vvas  in 
tin-  apostolie  ch:ira<-ter  that  the  order  spread  itself  with 
-ueh  rajmlitv  <»ver  Murope  during  tin1  first  twentv  years 
•  if  it-  foundation.  The  ^in-und  chapter  of  IJolo^na.  over 
whi'-h  S.  Dnminif  had  presided  just  before  his  death,  had 
witnessed  the  establishment  of  ci-ht  pi-o\  inees.  ineludinu1 
MI  >re  than  >ixtv  ci'iivents — IVuit  enough  lor  the  labours 
oi'  -'\  >hort  years:  betiu-e  seven  nmre  had  ilajised,  four 
new  provinces  had  been  added,  under  the  ^ovenimeut  of 
blessed  .loi'daii  of  Saxonv.  whil>t  the  convents  and  the 
members  of  the  brethren  had  multiplied,  we  had  alnm-t 
-!:1.  miraculously.  Jordan  is  said  to  have  clothed  more 
i;i  1:1  a  thousand  no\iee<  with  his  own  hand:  and  we  are 
that  the  first  tiling  done  on  hi-  arrival  at  any  of  the 
to  .-!'.]. j.lv  cloth  i!.r  the  habil<  of  tin1  crowd 
who  were  sure  to  applv  foi-  admi-.-ion. 
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naturally  turned  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  the  country 
of  his  birth,  yet  this  attraction  to  the  cast  did  not  pro- 
vent  an  equal  growth  in  other  and  opposite  directions, 
so  that  whilst  Greece  and  Palestine  formed  two  of  the 
new  provinces,  others  were  established  in  Poland  and 
Dnlmatia. 

During  the  brief  space  granted  to  S.  Dominic  after  th« 
establishment  of  his  order,  he  was  permitted  to  clothe 
with  his  own  hands  two  men  destined  to  be  among  the. 
greatest  of  his  children,  and,  like  himself,  to  be  enrolled 
by  the  church  among  the  catalogue  of  her  saints.  T he- 
first  of  these  was  S.  Hyacinth,  of  whose  extraordinary 
vocation  and  subsequent  career  we  have  before  spoken. 
And  whilst  he  is  reverenced  in  his  order  as  her  greatest 
apostle,  the  name  of  S.  Peter  of  Verona  stands  as  the 
glorious  first-fruits  of  her  martyrs.  We  shall  not  attempt, 
in  our  limited  space,  anything  like  a  sketch  of  the  labours 
of  S.  Hyacinth,  and  of  the  other  great  missionaries  who 
followed  in  his  steps.  In  later  ages,  infidelity  has  well 
nigh  swept  away  the  traces  of  their  apostolate,  so  that 
the  very  names  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
preached  arc  lost  to  Christendom  ;  and  we  are  apt  to  be 
startled  at  the  notices  which  w«  find  in  history,  exhibiting 
to  us  the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  of  the  Cross  during 
the  middle  ages.  These  accounts,  which  we  are  often 
tempted  to  treat  as  mere  fable  and  romance,  receive 
singular  confirmation  from  the  discoveries  of  our  own 
times ;  and  the  vestiges  of  Christian  doctrine  and  Ca 
tholic  ceremonial  among  the  Tartars  of  the  present  day 
may  possibly  seem  less  unaccountable,  when  we  remember 
that  not  only  did  S.  Hyacinth  preach  the  faith  in  those 
distant  regions  of  Asia,  as  far  as  the  northern  boundaries 
of  China," but  that  with  a  success  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  distinct  notices  we  have  of  embassies  from  Christian 
princes  of  these  countries  to  various  European  courts  so 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  exact 
detail  of  S.  Hyacinth's  labours  has  never  been  preserved ; 
lie  alone  could  have  chronicled  them ;  but,  as  one  of 
his  historians*  justly  observes,  "  his  only  thought  was  to 
•ji-Touron. 


pave  soul-,  and  not  to  tell  us  what  he  did  for  tin  Ir  salva 
tion."  And  whilst  the  fruits  of  his  prodi-ious  toils  ha' 
i,,  ,,iher  places  been  utterly  swept  away,  we  cannot  but 
i\  fi-r  to  what  the  same  writer  rcmaiks  as  an, on-  Ins 
-reate.-t  miracles,  one  ever  i'rtsh,  and  subsisting  aimuiL 
us  to  this  day.  —  we  mean  the  preservation  of  the  faith 
v,  ith  so  much  of  its  iir.-t  fervour  in  the  unibrtunate  eountry 
which  uave  him  birth.  Nowhere  has  th--  Catholic  faiiii 
Mi.-tained  ruder  shock>  than  in  Poland;  heresy  ami  schism, 
and  inlideiitv.  and  the  tyranny  of  a  foreign  yoke,  have 
uVue  lie  ir  be.-t  to  root  it  from  her  i-oil  ;  yet  still  sin 
L'ivt^  her  martvr>  to  the  torture  and  the  sword,  and 
the  Order  of  Preachers,  to  whom  she  owes  her  «rre:it 
apo.vile.  still  iinds  a  cherished  home  in  her  torn  and 
afflicted  bosom. 

if  S.  Hyacinth  and  his  followers  sustained  the  apo 
stolic  character  of  the  order  in  the  northern  countries,  a 
loii'j;  slice*  i-Moii  of  <_:reat  men  might  be  cited,  who  were 
for  centuries  the  chief  supporters  of  the  faith  throughout 
the  Kast.  In  l.'JoU.  under  the  pontiiiate  oi'  rlohn  XXI  1.. 
we  llnd  tlie  Friars  Preachers  established  in  Armenia. 
and  one  of  their  number,  the  ble.-.-ed  Bartholomew  of 
!>o!o-na.  -oyerniiiLr  the  Church  of  that  nation  as  arch- 
hi-hop  of  Nak>ivan.  \>\  his  labours  the  (Jreek  schism 
wa-  we!!  ni-h  exterminated  out  of  the  land/;:  and  the' 
Arnn  nians  returned  to  the  Church  in  crowds.  lie  al>o 
made  a  Hicco-ful  resistance  to  the  ]u%o^ress  of  Mahome- 
tani-m.  then  be- inning  to  extend  its  baneful  influence 
throu-h  the  Ka>t  :  and  we  may  gather  some  idea  of  the 
jMisitioji  of  the  order  in  Armenia  from  the  tradition  of 
the  Chri-tians  of  that  country,  who  afiirni  that  seven 
(!i-iinei  churches  were  ibuiuled  at  that  time,  wliose 
bishops  were-  all  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Friars 
Preachers.  These  diooscs  were  established  in  lYr.-ia. 
('alia,  (ieor-ia.  and  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 

nt  C-alanr.s  tell-  i;>  of  a  certain  l'r<  .ther  .!<  -h.n,  an  Kiu'lisli- 
niati.  :;i  <\  ci.ji,|  ai.ion  of  lile.-.-cd  I'nrtliolomew's.  \\}\»  assisted  liim 
i:i  tin-  trarslatii'ii  of  a  ^a^L  numliiT  of  thcolocicfll  books  into  the 
A  i  UK  i.  i,:  n  dialect,  and  adds,  that  many  copies  of  the.-o  t  ran  si  a'  ions 
\vt  n  to  l,o  f.-und  in  the  Armenian  convents  of  the  order  ntill  cxist- 
ii  .-:  in  l;:s  tiaie. 
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Black  Sea  ;  and  even  after  the  triumph  of  Mahometanism 
in  these  regions,  the  Dominicans  stood  their  ground,  and 
their  houses  were  still  existing  in  Armenia  up  to  a  late 
period.  The  archbishopric  of  Naksivan,  first  filled  by 
blessed  Bartholomew,  still  exists  :  and  his  orthodox  suc 
cessor  rules  in  our  own  day  over  a  widely-extended 
diocese,  in  which  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  faith 
lias  been  tolerated  under  the  successive  rules  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Persians.  So  late  as 
the  date  of  Touron's  history,  the  archbishops  were  still 
nominated  by  the  superiors  of  the  order,  and  chosen  from 
its  ranks. 

In  Persia  the  success  of  the  Dominican  missions  was 
scarcely  less  brilliant.  Under  the  same  Pope,  Franco  of 
Perugia  was  appointed  archbishop  and  metropolitan  of 
Sultana,  while  six  religious  of  his  order  were  named  to 
other  sees.  Nor  were  these  empty  titles.  We  have 
abundant  proof  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  Church  in 
these  ne\v  provinces  from  the  Papal  briefs,  which  grant 
power  to  the  archbishop  to  consecrate  other  bishops  as 
necessity  might  require,  and  give  the  charge  of  all  the 
churches,  left  without  a  sufficient  number  of  pastors,  to 
the  community  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  And  here  we 
may  again  observe  the  special  blessing  which  seems  to 
rest  on  the  missionary  labours  of  the  order ;  for  the 
primate  of  Armenia  being  won  over  to  recognize  the 
primacy  of  Home  by  the  zeal  of  Father  Franco,  his 
successors  have  ever  since  continued  in  the  orthodox 
communion,  and  enjoy  the  title  of  "  the  Catholic."* 

Our  readers  would  perhaps  smile  were  we  to  include 
among  the  missionary  conquests  of  the  order  the  dominions 
of  Prester  John;  and  quote  the  romantic  pages  of  Uretta 
with  their  wonderful  talcs  of  the  convents  of  Plurimanos 
and  Alleluia,  each  inhabited  by  many  thousand  religious, 
and  more  than  four  leagues  in  circuit,  with  their  eighty 
dormitories,  each  one  with  his  own  church  and  offices, 
and  their  refectories  a  mile  in  length.  But  though 
the  extraordinary  legends  of  the  Spanish  writer  belong 
rather  to  poetry  than  to  history,  it  can  scarcely  be 

*Touron. 
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doubled  but  that  M>me  Around  cxi-ted  for  his  nnirativo; 
and  that  the  l>ominican  Order  had  at  one  time  made 
si  extraordinary  a  prourc.-s  in  Abys>ini:i  and  Ethiopia, 
that,  \\hile  no  authentic  records  are  left  of  their  achieve 
ment-;,  their  memorv  has  been  retained  in  the  ex  airier  a  ted 
nf  romance.'  The  merest  ••.lance  into  the  history 

a>tonishes  u<  with  the  idea  it  presents  of  the  extent  to 
which  ( 'hri-t  iauitv  had  spread  in  the  soutli  and  cast  ;  and 
in  the  annals  of  the  order  we  have  indications  of  the 
countless  martvrs  who  fell  in  the  defeue"  of  these  almost 
unknown  churches.  For  everywhere  the  npostohite  of 
the  Friars  Preachers  was  sown  and  sealed  in  blood;  and 
throughout  1'olaud.  llunirary  Armenia,  and  Tartary.  the 
tir-t  century  of  their  labour  yielded  to  the  Church  a 
glorious  addition  to  her  white-robed  company  of  martyrs. 
Meanwhile,  the  other  element  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
that  of  theological  science,  was  developing  itself  in  an 
equal  de-ree.  T he  very  year  that  was  marked  by  the  death 
of  S.  l>ominie  witnessed  the  admission  into  tin;  order 
of  oMe  who  may  be  called  the  first-fruit-  of  its  theology. 
Thi-  wa>  the  stupid  Swabian  novice,  driven  to  despair 
dnrhr_r  hi-  noviciate  because  he  was  too  dull  to  learn, 
hut  who,  receiving  the  -ii't  of  a  profound  intelligence 
from  the  very  band-  of  Mary,  has  been  known  to  all  suc 
ceed!  n-  a --res' by  the  title  of  Albert  the  Great.-  Albert 
'  '  taken  a<  the  very  type  of  a  doctor,  or  master  of 
tho-e  times,  ami  as  -ucli.  hi-  name,  under  the  mythological 

<_"ii-e    of   | tie    fable,    ]\-\<   been    made    as    well    known    as 

that  of  Fau-t  or  Cornelius  Airrippa.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  tint  the  poetical  and  the  historical  Albert  are 
two  very  different  personatres ;  yet  a  man's  learning  mu.-t 
need-  be  somethiii'j:  wonderful  to  admit  it  to  legendary 
fame.  Perhap<.  in  few  n«£es  but  the  thirteenth  would 
learuiii'_r  alone  ha\c  gained  him  >uch  a  distinction  ;  but 
lb  .I  -iiiMilar  centurv  |irc>ents  us  with  the  romance  of 
science.  \\'e  are  accn>tomed  to  talk  much  of  the  taste 
for  knowl(d_re  exhibited  in  our  own  day.  yet  it  may 
be  quc.-tioned  \\hcther.  wjih  all  our  educ.it  ion.  \\  e  can  in 
:  Sue  \o.  ?,.  (,f  "Catholic  Logon. l.s  '' 
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any  degree  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  with  which,  our 
fathers  of  the  middle  ages  entered  into  the  ai-ena  of 
philosophy  and  scholastic  learning.  One  irrcat  cause-  of 
the  popularity  of  science  in  those  days  may  doubtless  be 
found  in  the  method  by  \vhich  it  was  taught.  The  press 
•was  then  unknown,  and  men  learnt  everything  from  the 
hj>s  of  their  teachers  ;  the  teaching  came  to  them  with 
ail  that  living,  personal  charm  which  ever  gives  so  fir 
more  powerful  an  influence  to  the  spoken  than  to  the 
written  word  ;  and  so  philosophy  and  grammar,  the 
logic  of  Aristotle,  and  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard, 
which  would  seem  but  dull  ''reading  for  the  million"  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  were  popular  in  the  thirteenth, 
and  excited  an  extravagant  enthusiasm  when  dressed  in 
the  -witchery  and  grace  of  rhetoric.  We  are  surely  right 
in  speaking  of  this  age  as  the  romantic  era  of  learnhur, 
when  it  furnishes  us  with  such  a  scene  as  that  given  in 
the  life  of  the  Great  Albert  on  his  first  visit  to  Paris  in 
the-  year  12-48.  He  came  there  to  lecture  on  the  sen 
tences,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  all  the  cities  of 
Germany.  His  fame  preceded  him,  and  no  school  in 
the  University  was  large  enough  to  contain  the  crowds 
who  flocked  to  listen  to  his  words  ;  so  they  and  their 
lecturer  were  forced  to  adjourn  to  the  great  square  out 
side,  and  the  subtle  discourse  of  the  great  master  was 
delivered  on  the  spot  since  called  the  ''Place  Maubcrt,'' 
a  corruption  of  the  words,  '•  Place  Maitre  Albert." 

The  variety  of  Albert's  learning  is  indicated  in  the  sen 
tence  by  which  his  contemporaries  describe  him,  '•  Mtu/iti'* 
in  magia,  major  in  pJiilosophia,  maxim  us  in  tlicolnq'ui ;" 
but  whatever  his  distinction  of  these  branches  of  learning, 
we  may  safely  say  that  his  crowning  glory  was  in  the 
disciples  whose  minds  were  formed  under  his  own.  His 
prodigious  intellect  was  the  morning  star  of  Dominican 
science,  but  a  very  galaxy  followed  ;  and  at  one  time  he 
numbered  among  his  pupils  in  the  University  of  Cologne* 

-.'<•  Among  other  pupils  of  Albert  the  Great,  and  fi-How-students 
of  S.  Thomas,  we  may  mention  blessed  Thomas  Joyce,  an  English 
man,  who  joined  the  order  with  his  five  brothers,  and  was  afterwards 
created  cardinal  of  Sauta  Sabina  by  Clement  V- 
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Thomas   Cantipratano.  S.    Ambrose  of  Siena,  S.  James  of 

:,      ,:::i;i.     !>.     A '.iL'H-t  iiic    <>i'    1 1  mr_eiry.     aii'!,     above    and 

lid    all    others,    S.   Thoma-    A-|uinas.    \vlinse.    fame   Soon 

.    that    of  hi<    master    ami   companions    in    the    shade. 

Happy    indi-ed    is    it   lor   an    aire,   and  an    order,    when,     in 

liivin-j  a    li-l    of    their    learned    men,  we  pvo   one   only  or 

d/.edor     heatilied  saints.      The  children  of  S.  Dominie 

well   1'iuk   hack    to   that    era  with   somuthiiu:   of  i»rids\ 

nn-l   somethiim  yet   more  of  Inimiliat  ii»n  ;    t'»r  in  tlm-'o  days 

t!u>    men  \vlio   earned    H-r   thrir  ord.-r  its   lii.^hi's.t    ciain      in 

the  ranks  of  intclleetual  «rn:atnoss,  ii'.  lik«-  All-ertus  .Maunn  , 

tl.u-v    were    "  Lpreat      in     ma,u'ic.:i:     ^niattii1     in      [ihilosoidiy, 

prrvatest    in   thoiloiry,"  were  irroatest  of  all  in  another  : 

IM-oflinndi-r  scii-nce,  and  that  wastho  "  suporemineiit  science 

of  i  'ivinr  love.'' 

It    \\-inild   (»f  course   l>e  (jtiiir   unnecessary  to   t-nti-r   IKT-J 

(.n    any  analv.-is   oi'  the   claims    hy  \vhicii    S.  Thonias  hold-; 

his  rank  amonu'  the  lirst  doctors  of  the  (Jhurcli.      If  is  nam 

i.  ,  notiuh  to  th<",i>ands  who  m-\\-r  read  a  I'm-'  of  his  work.-1, 

—  i  i  ;::•!•  content  ',\  i t h  kiiowiii-j.1  that  the  Chnrcli  has  aecc-pted 

lm,,>t  as  tii-  defincr  oi' h-r  i'aith.       \Vlu-n  th»-  Tridcn- 

lin.-    fath-'i's    had    laid   on    their  council-table,  as    their   only 

•aiiihoriiii-s.  ihe  II,,  1\-  Scrijitnres.  the  decrees  of  the    Pop     . 

the   works   oi'    the   angelic   doc-tor,   they   completed   his 

i/.ation   as    a    theologian.      Vet.  \vliatevcr    may  he    th1^ 

de-ree    of   refutation    tiecorded    to     S.     'i'lu'ma.-     hy     the 

voice  oi' the  .-ix  centuries  th:;t  havt-  elapsed  since   he  formed 

^•parate   materials   of  dogmatic,  moral,  and  speculative 

•M-V     into    one   ur;i!nl   and    finished    striu-tuiv.    \ve    e... 

rievei-   certainly    i'i-:hl!y   intimate    his    merit     without     some 

knowVd-v    of'  the    i  Ian- -r«T.'    from  which    science  ;:nd  l»hil- 

\vere  rescue  1  hy  hi-  teaching.      Durinu'  ill'1  1-th 

tl    •  rcviN  d  of  learning  had  led  to  d 
•    ,    and     men    piir.-iihi'-;    their    pliilosophio     imjii 
wi  h  .    i.f  authority,  and  with    the   ardour    oi 

|     ,  }„,.  -vo  •'   e  •'   •  ••  Mn  :ic"  h"iv  •-.  kon  •  "  ••  '  ' 
,n    -kill    i-i    n:itur:il    sciriic.',  .-'ini'ilar  to  Uut  \vhi   h 
•  in  i-ici:ui"   I''  r  l!«i  :«T  !)  icon.     Far  fruin 
•Hi1-1  -  i  [T.'V'il'  :  '  in  i 

i  •  • : \v  •  •  :  ,         . 
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an  unbridled  passion,  had  plunged  into  the  very  TOrtcx  of 
scepticism.  The  universities  were  as  often  schools  of  inii- 
deiiiy  as  of  faith  ;  the  philosophers  of  the  age  owned  but 
one  master,  and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  heathen. 
"Aristotle,"  says  Lacordaire,  '•'  was  taken  as  the  represen 
tative  of  wisdom ;  and,  unfortunately,  Aristotle  and  the 
gospel  did  not  always  agree." 

But,  besides  the  natural  consequences  of  taking  a 
Pagan  philosopher  as  the  infallible  guide  and  teacher  of 
thought  to  Christian  students,  the  very  enthusiasm  of 
the  age  constituted  its  great  danger.  '-As  soon  as  we  take 
our  first  glance  at  this  epoch,"  says  Balmez,*  "we  ob 
serve  that  in  spite  of  the  intellectual  rudeness  which 
one  would  imagine  must  have  kept  nations  in  abject 
silence,  there  was  at  the  bottom  of  men's  minds  an 
anxiety  which  deeply  moved  and  agitated  them.  The 
times  were  ignorant,  but  it  was  an  ignorance,  conscious 
of  itself,  which  longed  for  knowledge.  \Vre  find  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  Europe  a  certain  germ  and  index  of  the 
greatest  disasters  ;  the  most  horrible  doctrines  arise 
amidst  the  heaving  masses  ;  the  most  fearful  disorders 
signalize  the  first  step  of  the  nations  in  the  career  of'lil'e: 
rays  of  light  and  heat,  indeed,  have  penetrated  the  shape 
less  chaos,  presaging  the  new  future  which  is  reserved  for 
humanity,  but  at  the  same  time  the  observer  is  seized 
with  alarm,  for  he  knows  that  this  heat  may  produce 
excessive  fermentation,  and  engender  corruption  in  the 
lield  which  promises  soon  to  become  an  enchanting 

garden The  world  was  in  danger  of  being  abused 

and  deceived  by  the  first  fanatic  who  came  ;  and  at  such 
a  moment  the  fate  of  Europe  depended  on  the  direction 
given  to  the  universal  activity.'1  This  intellectual  "  fer 
mentation,"  to  use  the  expressive  term  of  the  Spanish 
writer,  gave  rise  to  the  most  astonishing  extravagances. 
Perverting  the  will,  we  sec  it  breaking  out  in  the  wild 
and  criminal  excesses  of  the  Manichees,  and  other  fana 
tical  sects  :  whilst  in  the  schools  the  understanding  was 
darkened  and  led  astray  by  innumerable  subtleties  ;  and 


•x- '^Protestantism   and  Cntli -licity  compare 
the  civilization  of  Europe,"  chap.  43. 


d  in  their  effects  on 


]Jr;;,lv     ,1J(,     (Jhri.-tian    philo.-ophy    had    been     reduced    to 

Hv.-tmi,  inunv.  enterim:  on    tin-    unexplored  se-a  of  thought 

vutlmu't    a   uuide.    made   hopeless  shipwreck  of  their   faith. 

],,    tin-    same  chapter  of    his    irreat    work    on    civilisation 

ue   bave   quoted,   Halmc/.,  after   presenting    us   v>ith 

•    h    of  the    confu>ion    and   excitement  of  the 

,;,,,.,    ,M,t     hoitate    to    altrihutr    tin-     salvation     of 

!•;. ;,.,..,.  |V, , in  tin-   chaos    into  which  it  was  about  to  pli.n^e, 

,,,     ,;'_,.     iniliu-iico     i-xtTtril    on    society    l>y  the    mendicant 

orders;    nor   was     that    inilucncc    anywluTc    more    pfiwcr- 

I'rlt,  nor    the   clan-el-    i?si-li'   m«»n:   imminent,    than    in 

the'schools    of    tli-.'    I'liiver-ities.       r«r    the    peculiarity  in 

tin-  motlo  of  teacliin^  of   those  times,  when  the  chair  of   an 

iliu.-trions     j»n»ii-»i'r      drew     to-rther      crowds     who     liad 

travelled    i'roni    distant    countries   to    listen    to    tlie  i'amous 

master  of  the   day.  while  it  «ravc  a  wonderful  vivacity  and 

intfi-e.-t  to  the  jini-Miit    of'   science,   1'ostered  a  d;n:-;er  which 

li:is   i-viT    been    tin'    nurse  of  fal.-e   doctrine.      Jt    was   hard 

i;  r    a    man    who   saw   hiin-df  the   object    of    such   ]-o].ular 

i-ntliusiasm.  to  rc.-i>1  the  seductions  oV  vanity  ;     and  vanity 

\vi  uld    often    tenij.t    him    to    sacrifice    truth    to   novelty,     to 

s,-,-k    th-1    reputation    of    bcinu;     the     founder     of    a     i,e\v 

n.  and  to  ailed  what  was  hold  and  original    in    theory 

in    matti-rs    where    original   speculation    is    seldom   friendly 

t,i    tl:.-    faith.       It  was    amid    tl:e     conl'llsion    of    thest-    Hew 

opinions   that    S.  Tln>iii:is  was   -_iven   to   the   world    to  mark 

,  ut  the  limits  of  Chri>lian  IMiiJoM-pliy  ;  In'  did  not    attem]»t 

ihc  strife  of  tongues  by  an  antaLroni,-m  of  terms. 

1  nt    -kiil'nlly  adapted  the  1;  :,<•!:•",'<•  of  Aristotle,  and  ii.rced 

it  into  tlj.-  ser\  ice  of  the  Chni'ch.      To  use  the  expression  t  f 

Icrn  writer,   "he    n'conijiiered    his  writ  iiiLrs    by  <rivinir 

them  a  ("hri.-iian  sen-e."       '1  hns   the  work  which  S.   T'omi- 

nic  !:   d  beunn  by  dii'rct  in--  the  entlmsiasm  of   the  v,  ill    into 

a    re!i::ious    cha'nncl.  was    c.mij'letrd    by  his  ^reat    follower, 

!    •    hiid  the  chains  of    faith  on  the  enthusiasm  of    the 

A    b,-o;  d    hi-li    road,  safe  and  viable  to   all.  was 

|  er  h:.nd  o\  cr  tin1  (jiiicksamls  « •!  o]'inii."i  ; 

;     tbi    !•   \  ho    bad    ]>r»  c<  d<  d     him    sis    champion? 

i  I     Cl    ;   ;i.!.!!\    had.  Ibr    tin-  most  part,  advocated   the  snp- 

i:-,.-;    n    of    that    intellectual    power  whose    erratic   excesses 
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were  beyond  their  control,  S.  Thomas  boldly  advocated 
its  claims,  and  did  but  bring  the  haughty  rebel  to  the 
servitude  of  the  faith.  "  His  leading  idea,"  says  Balmez, 
'•'  was  to  make  the  philosophy  of  the  time  subservient  to 
the  defence  of  religion.''  For  this  reason  he  used  the 
language  and  system  of  Aristotle  rather  than  those  of  the 
fathers,  to  whom  the  master  of  the  .sentences  had  closely 
adhered ;  he  Avon  men  from  the  dangers  of  philosophy 
by  availing  himself  of  its  charms  ;  and  in  the  words 
of  the  writer  just  quoted,  ••  rinding  the  schools  in  anarchy, 
he  reduced  them  to  order,  and  on  account  of  his  angelic 
intellect  and  eminent  sanctity  was  looked  up  to  as  their 
.sublime  dictator."* 

In  his  own  time,  however,  this  bright  luminary  rose  on 
the  world  amid  the  storm  of  controversy  and  persecution. 
The  twin  orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  had  already 
taught  theology  publicly  in  their  schools,  although 
excluded  from  the  chairs  of  the  Universities.  If.  how 
ever,  the  University  professorship  were  jealously  guarded 
by  the  secular  authorities,  these  had  sometimes  the 
mortification  to  see  them  resigned  by  their  most  illus 
trious  occupants,  in  order  to  embrace  the  institute  of 
their  despised  rivals.  It  is  interesting  to  ourselves  to 
know  that  the  two  first  of  cither  order  who  publicly 
taught  theology  in  the  schools  of  Paris  were  ihiglish- 
men  by  birth  ;  they  were  John  of  S.  Giles,  and  Alex 
ander  of  Hales.  The  first  was  remarkable  for  pro- 
ficieacy  in  natural,  as  well  as  theological  science,  and 
ins  e;iriy  reputation  had  been  gained  by  his  lectures  on 
jiudieine.  But  laying  aside  these  pursuits  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  the  exclusive  study  of  religion,  he 
received  the  degrees  of  doctor,  and  finally  a  professor's 
chair  from  the  University  of  Paris.  A  day  came,  how 
ever,  when  he  was  to  present  the  world  with  one  of  those 
great  practical  lessons,  mere  eloquent  than  any  words. 
Tiie  chapter  general  of  the  Friars  Preachers  was  then 
assembled  in  the  French  capital  under  the  goverment 
of  blessed  Jordan  ;  and  on  a  certain  day  John  of  S.  Giles 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  S.  James's  church  to  preach  to 
-;:-  Balrnez,  cliap.  71. 
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a  va-f  a-^'inblv  of  his  admirers.  Hi-  sermon  was  on  the 
vanity  iif  th"  world,  the  worthlesness  of  its  riches,  in 
honours.  ;i:nl  of  all  ir  li;i;l  t<>  'jive.  In  the  mid.-t  of  liis 
impa-sioned  oratory,  a>  lie  was  listened  to  in  profound 
hy  ill"  breathless  audience,  lie  suddenly  stopped. 
d.-<'cnd"d  tli"  ]i;i![,it  steps,  and.  knn  !iti'_r  ai  the  feet  of 
Jordan  beibre  all  present,  lie  a-ked  and  received  the 
of  religion,  and  tlii-  bein^  done.  Ir-  iini^i'-d  his 
:"  ••'.  lri\  i;r_'  ihn<  illn-trated  hi-  subject  l.v  his 
example  ;is  \\c\\  ;1<  hv  his  wu-d-.  Xevert hele«.  in  con- 
scijiicnee  of  the  iiru'eiit  solicitation  of  the  students,  lu; 
(iid  not  discontinue  hi<  lectures  as  professor;  and  thi-. 
iiceordin^  to  Nicholas  Trivet,  lirst  .^ave  rise  to  the  erec 
tion  of  the  Dominican  chair  of  theology  at  the  rniversitv. 
He  add>  that  there  were  nianv  others  illustrious  at  once 
i'"'  tlu-ir  learning  and  virtue,  who  ahout  the  same  time 
renounced  everytliin^  that  the  world  had  to  Lrive,  to 
embrace  the  voluntary  ]ioverty  of  Jesus  (Mirist,  i-etii-inir 
i"l't  the  orders  of  the  l;riars  I'reachers.  or  the  Vriars 
Minors.  Alexander  Hales  was  one  who  joined  the  ranks 
"I  tin"1  Franciscans;  but  aiiion-^  the  illustrious  Domini- 
f.tiis  id'  thi>  period  no;u^  held  a  hi'_rher  reputation  than 
B:icon  and  Fi.-hacre.  of  whom  we  have  liei'ore  spob'n. 
Matthew  Paris  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  them,  that 
Knirland  had  none  to  compare  with  them  ibr  -jreatness 
of'  learning  or  sanctity  of  life.  They  both  took  the  habit 
ot>  the  Preacher-  at  Oxlbrd  about  the  same  time  that 
''"'"r|  "f  S.  (lile-  embraced  the  institute  in  Paris:  and, 
like  1  im,  they  continued  to  fill  their  professional  chairs, 
nddinu;  to  their  studies  the  exercise  of  the  apustoiic 
duties. 

The  jealoii-y  of  the  secular  clergy,  however,  headed  by 
th"  rector  of  the  university  of  Paris,  William  de  St.  Amour. 
h"""  directed  a  violent  assault  on  the  position  assumed 
by  the  two  orders  in  the  French  capital.  In  the  Jon^ 
e"nte-t  ol  iorty  years  v.diiidi  endued  l>et\veen  the  l"ni\-er- 
s''.v  •1"id  the  mendicant  friars,  and  which  ha<  bee* 
rendered  illustrious  by  the  joint  defence  offered  for  the 
latter  by  S.  Thomas  A<|uina.  and  S.  nona\-cnini-a,  tho 
champious  of  their  respective  order.-,  the  seculars  dis 
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ting-lushed  themselves  by  the  violence  of  their  invectives, 
and  the  grossness  of  their  libels.  According  to  them, 
the  friars  were  hypocrites  and  false  prophets,  and  every 
thing  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  lore- 
runners  of  Antichrist  was  to  be  interpreted  of  them. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1255  that  this  celebrated 
(jiiarrel  was  finally  settled  by  the  decision  of  Tope 
Alexander  IV.,  which  put  the  two  orders  in  possession 
of  all  their  contested  privileges;  and,  amongst  others,  of 
that  so  dearly  prized,  of  being'  eligible  for  the  university 
professorships.  In  fact,  when  the  struggle  was  over,  the 
.Dominicans  may  be  said  to  have  taken  possession  of  the 
universities  of  Europe.  John  of  S.  Giles,  already  men 
tioned,  held  the  chair  of  theology  in  no  fewer  than  four; 
and  the  two  professorships  already  claimed  by  the  order 
in  .Paris,  were  secured  to  it  by  the  authority  of  8.  Louis; 
whilst  Oxford  and  Bologna,  which  had  already  given  so 
many  of  their  doctors  to  the  new  institute,  now  received 
back  their  most  renowned  professors  from  its  ranks.  From 
this  period  must  date  the  development  of  the  second  great 
mission  of  the  Friars  Preachers. — their  influence  on 
theology  and  learning  :  their  ranks  were  already  rich 
with  the  names  of  apostles  and  martyrs;  they  were  now 
to  be  equally  prolific  in  those  of  doctors.  Their  schools 
everywhere  started  up  side  by  side  with  the  numerous 
universities  which  that  age  of  scholastic  enthusiasm  pro 
duced  at  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  and  other  places 
which  it  would  be  wearisome  to  enumerate.  They  may 
be  said  to  have  created  the  university  of  Dublin  altogether; 
while  their  influence  continued  paramount  in  those  of 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Bologna  ;  "where,"  says  a  writer 
of  our  own  day  ;  "  they  did  more  than  any  other  teachers 
to  give  the  knowledge  taught  in  them  its  distinctive 
form." 

But  the  influence  produced  by  the  learning  of  the 
Dominicans  was  far  from  being  confined  to  theology; 
their  institute  embraced  no  smaller  idea  than  that  of 
Christianizing  the  very  well-spring  of  science;  so  that, 
as  its  thousand  streams  flowed  forth  to  irrigate  and 
fertilize  the  world,  there  should  mingle  with  their  floods 


tin-  Lr'iadne.>s  ami  healing  <^'  the  waters  ol'  life.  Nicholas 
Trivet,  tin1  Kir/ii-h  hi-tori.m.  and  ;i  member  of  the  order, 
i-  described,  fin-  instane".  l»v  Le  (lendre  ;i.s  "  a  iM>od 
religions,  a  Lr'>»d  p"et.  a  uood  philosopher,  ;i  <rreat  mathe- 
urit  ieian.  and  ;i  profound  t  hei  I'M  i-ian."  At  ;m  aire,  there- 
i'liv.  when  lMml,ni<l  is  coiiuniinlv  sai«l  tn  li  ivc  had  no 
!!:•  ratsnv  i  Hr:i;  \  III.-  Ivlwanl  I. ),  the  nnlt-r  i)t' PreacliiMM 
iT-'ivi1  her  this  'jivi;  writer,  ^liniu  Tiiurnji  d-darcs  to  havu 
-''d  all  thr  sru-ln-i'S.  and  c.ich  oiu:  as  ^ci-frct  lv  ;j.H 
if  In1  hid  nrid>'  it  hi-  t'Xidusivo  studv.''  And  tJn.-  li.-{  c,t 
Ins  N'arird  ;K-(|iiirctin'iits  i<  hut  a  >anqili-  ni'  those  in  \vhitdi 
hi-  hrethren  have  hv  turns  rxi-rllcd.  Min-h  nf  thi-  1. \arn- 
in_r,  it  nin-t  h>'  rriin'inl)i:re(l.  was  c-onveyed,  imt  thr^H::!i 
wriiin-s,  hut  i'nuii  tin-  li]i-  «•!'  skilled  and  cl",jHriit  prc.-ich- 
ITS  ;  and  hcin-c  the  very  calling  and  ollice  of  a  Doininiean 
,u;a\'t;  him  familiarity  \vith  the  p-eat  niedium  of  jtujmlar 
instruction  in  those  day-.  \\'e  can  scan-ely  estimate'  th(3 
eil-'et  ni  the  Midden  expansion  of  tlu^  oiliee  of  ]i|-ea(diin'/ 
which  followed  on  the  establishment  of  th"  mendicant, 
orders,  as  it  was  felt  not  onlv  in  reli-ion,  Imt  in  lan^uaire: 
un.l  L'eneral  education.  The  intellects,  as  well  as  the  wills  of 
men  were  enlightened  hv  the  sermons  of  such  teachers  as 
'I  aulertis  and  SUM)  :  l!>r  we  mu.-t  remeinlier  that  jireachinL; 
wa<  not  now.  as  I'onnerlv.  confined  to  the  towns  and 
univer.Mties,  and  the  resorts  of  the  learned  and  opulent  : 
every  country  villa;:'4  and  mountain  district  \va-  in  turn 
\'i-it>  d  hy  the  wandering  friar,  AS  ho  often  tauu'hl  his  siinjile 
audience  the  element-  of  th.Mi-ht  and  lan-ua^e  with  the 
same  accents  with  which  he  spoke  to  them  of  penance 
and  of  faith.  Thk  which  is  no  fanciful  supposition,  may 
he  ilhi-tratrd  l.y  the  example  of  blessed  Jordan  of  Pi-a. 
a  man  a.— cried  by  contemporarv  wiitcrs  to  have;  been  at 
0!'(i|'  "  ••'  prodigy  "f  nature,  and  a  miracle  of  v.r;iee."  but 
who-e  reputation,  like  that  of  so  m;;nv  of  liis  bn-thren, 
h:j>  scarcely  survived  his  own  day.  through  the  modesty 
of  his  order,  whose  hi-torians  are  never  so  tantali/inir  iii 
their  brevity  as  when  sp.'akin--  of  the  illustrious  members 
of  their  own  society.  He  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
thirl. 'ntli  century,  a  time  wlx-n  the  latiLiiia^e  of  Italy 
il  uni'Tiued.  and  presented  a  rude  ehaoti,-  mixturo 
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of  (lie  barbarous  dialects  left  by  the  inundations  of  the 
northern  nations.  'flu  "lingua  Toacnm^  as  yet  had  no 
vocabulary  ;  and,  we  arc  told,  the  first  to  harmonize  and 
combine  its  scattered  elements  was  this  preaching  friar, 
whose  eloquence,  rich  in  classic  erudition  and  the  grace 
of  native  genius,  was  uttered  in  a  style  at  once  new  and 
perfectly  intelligible  to  his  hearers  ;  so  that  the  few 
fragments  that  remain  of  his  sermons  may  even  now  be 
taken  as  examples  of  correct  and  musical  Italian.  He, 
too,  was  one  of  the  varied  geniuses  of  his  order.  ^  Not 
only  was  he  a  great  philosopher  and  theologian,  "joining 
the  eloquence  of  Tully  to  the  memory  of  Mithridates," 
but,  we1  are  told,  "  lie  was  a  perfect  master  in  the  art 
of  teaching  men  with  equal  facility  on  any  subject  that 
lie  chose.  "* 

\Ve  may  at  the  same  time  mention  two  others  whose 
influence  on  what  we  might  call  the  civilization  of  lan 
guage  was  not  less  remarkable.  The  first  is  Bartho 
lomew  a  Sancta  Concordia,  also  a  Pisan,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  wrote 
in  his  native  tongue,  and  his  little  work  entitled  "  Teaching 
of  the  Ancients,"  is  praised  by  Leonardo  Salviati,  who 
speaks  of  the  "force,  brevity,  clearness,  beauty,  grace, 
sweetness,  purity,  and  simple  ease  which  are  there  to  be 
seen  expressed  "  in  language  worthy  of  the  best  era  or 
literature."  And  again  he  says,  "  This  work  is  written 
in  the  best  and  noblest  style  which  the  age  had  yet  pro 
duced,  and  it  would  be  fortunate  for  our  language  were 
the  volume  larger."  The  other  writer  to  whom  w^e  re 
ferred  is  Father  J.  Passavanti;  and  his  "  Mirror  of  True 
Penance,"  originally  written  in  Latin,  but  translated  by 
his  own  hand  into  Italian,  is  thus  praised  by  the  editor  of 
the  Della-Ouscan  Academy,  who  undertook  a  reprint  of 
the  work  in  1SG1  :—  "  The  <  Mirror  of  True  Penance,'  by 
Father  Passavanti,  a  Florentine  by  birth,  and  a  Dom 
inican  by  religious  profession,  written  in  the  style  of  his 
day,  but  adorned  with  the  purest  of  gold  of  the  most  refined 
eloquence,  has  gained  a  more  than  ordinary  applause, 
both  for  the  sacred  matter  it  contains  and  the  charm  and 
•K-Marckese,  quoted  from  Leander  Albert. 
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beauty  of  its  composition.      And  w  many  have  thought  that 
it  might  without  disadvantage  be  compared  with  the  writ 
's   of   the   most    learned    among   the   iirst    fathers   of  the 
so  we  may  also  consider  it  as  inferior  to  none  of  the 
;t  and  most  renowned  masters  of  the  Tuscan  tongue." 
'    men,    together    with    another    Dominican    preacher 
Uivaloa,  are  named  by  Pignotti  among  the  fathers 
of    Italian  literature. 

Poetry,    too,   the  most   popular  of  all  branches  of  litera- 
ure.   was   not   without    receiving  some   influence   from   the 
>nler  whose  mission  was  to  popularize  the  faith  by  infu-ir- 
into    science,    and    to   teach    men    through    all*  channels 
I  by  all  ways.       We  have  already  alluded  to  the  power 
theology   over  the  muse  of  Dante.     Without  such 
a    check,    what    im-ht    not    have    been    the    fate    of    that 
1   and  daring    -emus'/       But   in   him,    happier   than   so 
many   to    whom    the    laurel    lias    been    a  poisoned    wreath 
imagination  owned  the  mastery  of  faith,  and  his  imperishable 
verses  bear  on  to  all  ages  the  dogmas  of  the  angelic  doctor. 
And   it   the    Dominicans   may  thus   half  claim 'the  port    -,s 
icir  theologian,   they  may  more  than  half  claim  for  their 
great    theologian   the   laurel  of   the  poet.       None  can  read 
beautiful    hymn,   of   the    Church,    given    to    her    by 
inspired  pen  of  S.   Thomas.-   without  acknowledging 
ir  poetic  as  well  as  their  devotional  excellence.       \,,d  this 
>    Yet    more   true  of  what    we    may   fearlessly   venture   to 
ca     one  of   the  finest   lyrics  in  any  language,~we  mean  the 
*    tree,      a  production  which,    though   its  authorship 
•sted,    is   most   commonly  attributed,    and   with   the 
prea  appearance    of    probability,     to    the     Dominican 

Imal   Latino  Malabranca,  or  Frangipani,  who  died  in 
uie  year  1  _;t  {. 

The  greater  part  of  the  preaching  talent  of   the  order 
-    left    no   monument   behind   it   which   mi-ht 
'lc  iw  to   measure    the  work   done   by   it.    or   the   inTel- 
wliich    produced   it.      We  gather  only  a  general,    and 
'    astonishing,    idea    of    the    greatness    of    the 

, '((  "  Verbum    Supermini," 
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medieval  preachers  by  the  position  which  their  office 
assumes  in  the  history  of  the  times.  What  wonderful 
pictures,  almost  romantic  in  their  colouring,  may  be 
found,  for  instance,  in  the  lives  of  saints  such  as  8.  An 
thony  of  Padua  among  the  Friars  Minors,  or  Blessed 
Matthew  Carrerio  among  the  Dominicans,  or  a  hundred 
others  who  might  be  named,  and  who  really  seemed  to 
have  the  world  at  their  command  by  the  force  of  their 
eloquence.  Half  the  influence  produced  by  these  orders 
on  society  is  beyond  our  power  to  estimate,  for  it  was 
exerted  by  their  daily  association  with  men,  and  the 
power  of  their  personal  words  or  presence.  Hitherto, 
let  it  be  remembered,  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  the 
cloister,  and  that  wondrous,  indescribable  power  felt  even 
by  those  who  most  abhor  it,  which  is  possessed  over  the 
world  _by  the  men  who  have  renounced  it  for  ever, — 
all  this  had  been  for  the  most  part  withdrawn  from 
the  popular  view;  and  the  deserts  of  Citeaux  or  the 
Chartreuse,  or  the  craggy  summits  of  Monte  Cassino, 
shut  out  religion  from  the  familiar  eye  of  men.  Now  it 
was  in  their  streets;  the  poor  could  gaze  at  it  and  be 
familiar  with  it,  for  it  came  under  the  garb  of  poverty ; 
the  rich  and  the  learned  felt  its  sway,  for  under  the 
ragged  tunic  there  lay  those  high  gifts  whose  power  they 
were  forced  to  own  resistless.  The  influence  of  religion 
and  education  thus  popularized,  and  widely  diffused  in  its 
living  representatives,  must  have  been  something  equal 
to,  if  not  surpassing,  the  modern  action  on  society  of  the 
press.  We  can  scarce  open  a  book  which  treats  of  these 
times,  without  meeting  with  some  additional  evidence  of 
this.  The  friars  were  the  favourite  confessors  of  kings, 
and  their  coarse  habits  were  familiar  in  the  gayest  courts  ; 
yet  they  were  also  the  brethren  and  companions  of  the 
poor.  Most  of  our  popular  devotions,  those  best  adapted 
to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  and  by 
their  very  simplicity  to  win  for  themselves  universal 
acceptation  in  the  Church,  have  corne  to  us  through  the 
hands  of  the  friars.  Thus  the  devotion  of  the  Stations 
of  the  Cross,  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  Blessed 
Alvaro  of  Cordova,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers, 
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n|  \\li.Mii   vi>   arc   told,    in    the   breviary -ofiire   on    his   fea>i, 
tint  he  eon -i ructed  iii  his  convent  ci'Scala  (_'<eii,  repre>enta- 
ti"ii-  <>f  "11  tin-  holy  places  lit'    Palestine  connected  with   the. 
Pa.^ion.    so    di-po-ed    that    c:ich    of    the    mysteries   of   our 
redemption    was    tlius    exhibited    together,    and    that    after 
his    time   this   pious   cu>t<iiu   spread   toother   convent-.      In 
1-itcr    times,    we    know,    it    has    ii.und    its    chief  propagators 
in    the   sister    Order  of   S.    Francis.      A<_rain   the   Aii-elus, 
that   moxt    popnl.-n-.    and.  as  one  ini-'ht  say,    most    Christian- 
i/iii1.:    "f    all    minor    devotions,     lu-in^in^    as    it     does    tin; 
thouirlit    of  Christ    incarnate   to  men's   minds   thrice  a  day, 
and    fl.rciriir    them    }ty    a    sweet    compulMon    to    kneel    and 
y.-nrshij)    i;i    the    Held    or   the    thnroii^hfaiv,    whenever    the 
hell^  1'ur    the    Ave    >Iaria     falls     on     their    ear.     was    first 
instituted     hv    S.     Bonavcntura,     and    jtropairated     amoiiLr 
tin-   people    !,v    his  directions    alter   the    irencral    clia])ter   o? 
the  Fri.-n-s   .Mi,,,,rs  held  at    I'isa  in  ll'C^.'      The  influence  of 
tin-      Kosary.     tho     ].eeuliar    devotion    of    the     Dominican 
"rder,  it    is    impossible   to    over-estimate.       It    has   been  the. 
(ll't;'n(<''   "f    the    iaith   itseli     against    heresy   and    unbelief, 
:iu<l  it  would    re<|iiire   a  treatise   to   toll  of  all    the   wonders 
worked    on    society    by   this    one    devotion    alone.       Indeed, 
the  institution  of   all  kinds  of   lay  confraternities    fbr   devo 
tional  purposes   may  be  said  to   have   arisen  out  of   it  ;    and 
these,    associations    beirinniiiL:    with    the    Dominicans,    were 
afterwards    ta\on    up    and    propagated    with    e«,ual    ardour 
by  the    Franciscans  :    so    that    in    the   annals   of  the    Friars 
Minors    the    first    establishment  of  these    pious    societies    is 
attributed  to  S.   Hona\  cut  lira. 

The  presence  of  the  friars  amon^  thorn  was  (-i-erlv 
courted  hv  a  irrateful  people,  who  knew  that  the  white 
scapular  of  S.  Dominie.  <>r  the  cord  of  S.  Francis,  brought 
with  them  their  own  blessings.  How  often  do  we  find 
mention  of  thi.  hearty  welcome  of  the  mendicants  amon- 
the  people  towhom  they  came  to  preach;  an  enthusiasm 
jvhich  in  some  de-re.-  explains  their  rapid  extension  over 
J''ur'T'J-  };"'  <-hurehes  and  monaster'n-s  >pranu'  up  for 
them  wherever  they  appeared  ;  and  we  are  told  that  alter 
the  sermons  of  S.  Francis  it  was  common  f>r  the  people 
the  town  or  country  where  lie  preached  to  oiler  to 
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build  a  convent.  It  was  thus  that  the  mountain  of  Alvernia 
was  bestowed  on  him  by  Orlando,  where,  as  we  read  ;n 
the  exquisite  chronicles  of  the  order,  on  his  sending  two 
of  his  brethren  to  take  possession  of  the  chapel  and 
monastery,  they  were  welcomed  to  the  solitude  by  the 
cries  of  the  birds  who  came  forth  to  greet  them.  And  if 
we  consider  the  works  of  active  charity  practised  by  the 
friars,  so  many  of  whom  fell  victims  in  their  services  to 
the  plague-stricken,  and  the  innumerable  hospitals  and 
institutes  of  mercy  that  owed  their  origin  to  them,  as  the 
orphanages  founded  by  S.  Vincent  Ferrer  in  almost  every 
city  of  Spain,  this  view  of  their  beneficial  influence  on 
society,  apart  from  their  writings  or  actual  apostolic 
labours,  may  be  largely  extended.  Nay,  were  we  to 
attempt  anything  like  an  examination  into  the  subject, 
we  might  startle  our  readers  by  the  variety  of  inventions 
and  institutions  of  practical  and  social  utility,*  quite  dis 
tinct  from  religion,  which  have  originated  with  the  friars 
of  both  orders,  and  which  show  at  once  their  kindly 
sympathy  with  the  people's  wants,  and  their  universal 
influence  for  the  amelioration  and  civilization  of  society. 
In  the  words  of  Balniez,  "  if  the  illustrious  Spaniard, 
Dominic  of  Guzman,  and  the  wonderful  man  of  Assisi, 
did  not  occupy  a  place  on  our  altars,  there  to  receive  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful  for  their  eminent  sanctity,  they 
would  deserve  to  have  statues  raised  to  them  by  the 
gratitude  of  society  and  humanity."  Then,  after  rapidly 
sketching  the  change  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Europe  at 
the  time  when  the  mendicants  first  arose,  he  proceeds  to 
draw  the  portrait  of  these  new  orders  in  words  which 
need  no  apology  for  their  insertion.  "  They  are  not,"  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  friars,  "  anchorites  living  in  remote 
deserts,  nor  monks  sheltered  in  rich  abbeys,  nor  clergy 
whose  functions  and  duties  are  confined  to  any  particular 
place ;  they  are  men  without  fixed  abodes,  and  who  are 

*  For  instance,  the  institution  of  the  "Monte  di  Pieta/'  so  well 
known  in  Catholic  countries,  and  so  admirable  a  substitute  for  the 
pawnbroker's  shop<  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  friar  minor,  Barnabo  di 
Terni,  who  made  the  first  experiment  of  the  kind  at  Perugia  during 
the  pontificate  of  Leo  X. 
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found   sometimes    in    populous    cities,    ;m<l     sometimes     in 
miserable    hamlets  ;  —  to-day,  in    the   midst    of  the   old  con 
tinent.    to-morrow  on   a  vessel   which    bears    them    on    peril- 
on^     missions     to    the    remotot     countries    of    the    globe  ; 
N'metimes    they    are   seen   in  the  palaces   of  kings,    en  light 
ening  _   their     councils     and     taking     part    in     the    highest 
atlairs  of  state  ;    sometimes    in    the    dwellings    of   obscure 
families,  consoling   them    in    misfortune,  reconciling    their 
ditlerences,    and    giving    them    advice    on    their     domestic. 
allairs.      These  same   men   who    are   covered   with   glory   in 
the    chairs    of    the    universities,    teach    the    catechism    to 
children    in    the    humblest    boroughs  ;     illustrious    orators 
who    have    preached    in   courts   before  kings,  go   to    explain 
the    gospel    in   obscure    villages.         The    people  find    them 
everywhere,  and  meet   them  at   every  step  —  in  joy   and   in 
.sorrow  ;    these   men   art.-   constantly    ready    to    take   part   in 
the    happy    festivities   of  a    baptism    which    fills    the   house 
with  joy,  or  to  lament  a  misfortune  which  has  just  covered 
it  with  mourning.     We  can   imagine,"   lie  continues,    u  the 
force    and   ascendency    of  such   institutions.       Their  influ 
ence  on  the  minds  of  nations  must  have   been  incalculable  : 
the  new   sects   which   had   aimed   at   misleading  the   multi 
tude  with   their  pestilent  doctrines,  found  themselves  face 
to    face    \\ith    an     adversary     who     completely    conquered 
them.      They    had    thought    to    deceive    the   simple    by  the 
ostentation    of  austerity,  and    to    strike  the  imagination    by 
the    sight    of    exterior   mortification     and    poor     clothing; 
but     the    new    institutions    united    these    qualities     in     an 
extraordinary    derive  ;     and    the    true    doctrine    had     tin; 
same      attributes     which     error     had     assumed.         Violent 
declaimers    had  sought    to  take  possession  of  the   minds   of 
the    multitude   by   their   fiery   eloquence;  but    in    all  parts 
of    Europe,    we   meet  now    with   burning-  orators,    pleading 
the  cause  of  truth,  who,  well  versed  in    the   passions,  ideas, 
and   tastes   of  the  people,  know  how  to    interest   them,  and 
use   in   dtjt-iice  of  religion  what  others   avail  themselves  of 
to    attack  her.      'i  hey  are   found  v>here\er    they  are  wanted 
t"    combat    the    ell'orts   of  sects.        Free    from    all    worldly 
ties,    belonging    to   no   particular   Church,    or    pro\  ince,   or 
kingdom,    they   have  the  means  of   passing     rapidly    fro 


om 
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one  region    to   another,  and  are  found   at  the  proper  time 
wherever  their  presence  is  most  urgently  required.',* 

But  there  is  just  one  peculiarity  in  the  mission  of  the 
friars  to  society  at  large  on  which  we  must  briefly  touch  j 
it  is  the  part  they  took  as  the  peacemakers  of  the  world. 
Whether  we  look  to  what  they  did  as  popular  mendi 
cant  preachers  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  world,  or  to 
the  influence  exerted  by  their  chiefs  and  great  dignitaries, 
we  shall  always  find  the  same  spirit  evinced  ;^  and  these 
persecutors  of  the  people,  and  enemies  of  freedom,  as 
some  have  loved  to  represent  them,  are  emphatically  men 
of  peace.  Beautiful  upon  the  earth  were  the  feet  of  those 
who  brought  the  glad  tidings  which  healed  the  feuds  and 
factions  of  those  turbulent  ages  :  of  some,  like  the 
English  Lawrence,  and  S.  Vincent  Ferrer,  we  read,  that 
they  never  left  a  town  or  village  without  having  chased 
away  all  hatreds  and  discords  from  the  place.  Others, 
like  Crescent!  in  llussia,  were  legates  of  peace  to  distant 
countries.  The  pontificates  of  two  of  the  Dominican 
Popes,  Innocent  V.  and  Benedict  XI..,  short  as  they  were, 
were  both  distinguished  by  successful  exertions  in  extin 
guishing  the  bloody  and  rival  factions  of  the  time. 
Cardinal  Latino  Frangipani  went  about  through  Italy  on 
this  heavenly  mission,  and  received  the  title  of  the  prince 
of  peace  ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  a  vast  number 
<>f  others  whose  names  would  fill  a  volume. j  But  that 
nir  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  lovely  character 
•jf  these  missions  of  peace,  we  will  add  a  passage  from 
the  life  of  the  blessed  Ventura  of  Bergamo.  lie  was  one 
of  those  gentle  and  loving  men  whose  tenderness  draws 
to  their  feet  the  greatest  criminals,  whose  hardened  hearts 
ire  melted  by  their  charity  and  their  tears.  It  is 
thus  that  Oderic  Ilaynaldus  describes  his  labours  at 
Bergamo  in  the  cause  of  peace.  The  fruits  of  his  preach 
ing  were  visible  in  a  vast  crowd  of  penitents,  who  abjuring 
their  ancient  animosities,  were  formed  into  a  united  con- 
fraternitv.  and  conducted  by  the  blessed  father  on  a 
pilirr Linage  to  Home.  Thus,  at  the  time  when  the  lords 

-;:-  <;  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  Compared,''  ch.  43. 

t  Hee  ''  Mores  Catholic!,"  book  ix.  ch.  12 
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ind  tyrants  of  Italy,  busy  with  the  thought  of  satisfy 
MILT  their  ambition,  their  avarice.  and  their  cruelty,  were 
delu-in::  her  cities  with  blood.  \'cntur;i.  full  of  xeal  II, r 
tin-  salvation  of  souls,  determined  to  oppose  to  these  devices 
oi  tin-  demon  of  discord  a  holy  society  of  Christians,  who, 
led  by  a  different  spirit,  should  have  no  other  stand 
ard  than  the  cross,  and  no  other  device  than  the  three 
Vi.rds  "  Peace.  Penance,  and  Mercy."  The-e  pious 
j'iL'rims  to  the  number  of  1<HHH>.  and  followed  by  an 
almost  infinite  multitude  of  people,  journeyed  alon^r,  wear- 
iiiLT  white  n.bes.  with  a  little  cloak  of  a  blue  colour.  The 
cro.-s  was  seen  on  one,  side  of  their  liabit,  and  on  the 
other  ;i  dove  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  n;outh.  In 
their  hands  they  bore  instruments  of  penance,  and  still 
as  they  went  they  chanted  the  praises  of  (iod.  or  those 
oft-repeated  words,  ••  Peace,  Penance  and  Mercy."  The 
order  they  preserved  in  their  march  tilled  all  men  with 
admiration  ;  they  went  two  and  two.  and  kept  close 
to  the  rules  prescribed  by  their  holy  leader.  And  so 
the\  travelled  till  they  reached  Home,  where  they 
solemnly  sealed  the  reconciliation  of  all  their  feuds  on 
*'"'  1()"^>  "*'  the  ajxistles.  We  are  a>sured  that  the 
spectacle  of  this  singular  j.roccssion.  and  the  very  sound 
<«t  the  v.-ords  they  repeate.l  as  they  marched,  brought 
and  mercy  "  to  the  eilies  throii.jh  which  they  passed, 
••':  I  in.-pired  \vith  compunction  the  hearts  uf  the  greatest 
Sinners. 

\Ve  read  tlie  same  of  almost  all  the  early  preachers 
'""  l!"'  onler  :  as  of  An-elo  <.f  Peru-ia.  tlie  an.L'el  of 
-'  "''  ;"  ]' lorence,  ••where  he  caused  all  hatreds,  (jiia.r- 

s    and    anci.'iit    feuds    to  cease,    and    reconciled   the    chief 

Kunilies  "I"    the  city."        Of   Jo)m  cf  Vicen/a  we  have  el.se- 

^!r'^"'i  :      but    we    cannot     n-lVain    from     inserting 

111    tm''   pla<-c  the  descrip-tiou  _L'ivcn  ns  of    his  laliours  in  the 

"!'  :MI  anri-nt   hi.-t-«rian  :  "  N«^\er."    he  says,     ••  since 

t'lt>  ljii;i'  "*'  "">•    I.ord  Jesus   Christ,    were   there'  seen    such 

itudes   -athere<l   to-ether   in    H  is  name,  as  were  assem- 

'-•''    :"  >-'  thi<  friar  preach   ]>eace.     lie    had    such    power 

UVrr     ;i^     minds,     that     everywhere     he     was     -ufVerrd    to 

-"    tls«:    terms    <>t'   nvonciliaii.>n  ;    and  throu-h   rove- 
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rence  for  liim  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude  used  to 
listen  to  him  with  bare  feet.  .Many  who  had  been  mor 
tal  enemies,  moved  by  his  preaching,  of  their  own  accord 
embraced  and  gave  each  other  the  kiss  of  peace."'1"  And 
of  the  great  preaching  in  the  meadows  of  Verona,  we  read 
in  a  contemporary  chronicle  : — '•  Such  a  multitude  assem 
bled  as  had  never  been  before  seen  in  Lomhardy,  it  being 
by  the  river-side,  about  four  miles  from  Verona,  and  there 
he  proposed  the  authority  of  Christ,  '  Peace  I  give  to 
you,  my  peace  I  leave  with  you,'  and  preached  peace  to 
Lombardy  and  all  Italy,  adding  warnings  and  denunoia- 
tions  against  any  who  should  dare  in  future  to  interrupt 
that  blessed  peace." 

We  must  return  from  the  digression,  which  seemed 
necessary  in  referring  to  the  influence  of  the  friars  on 
society,  so  much  of  which  was  exerted,  not  through  their 
writings,  but  by  the  effect  of  their  personal  presence  ami 
intercourse  in  the  world  ;  and  which,  powerful  as  it  was, 
has  of  course  left  no  monuments  behind  it,  so  that  in 
many  cases  those  who  have  done  the  greatest  works  arc 
the  least  known  to  posterity.  "We  have  alluded  to  the 
preaching  of  Taulerus  and  Henry  Suso  ;  but  with  them 
the  case  has  been  different,  fur  they  were  also  writers, 
and  their  works  j  which  remain  among  us  have  preserved 
their  fame,  and  conferred  on  them  a  high  rank  in  the 

-::-  Life  of  Ricciardus,  Count  of  S.  Boniface. 

t  We  are  pi  ad  to  take  this  oportunity  of  reminding  our  readers 
that  tne  admirable  work  of  Suso,  his  "  Little  Book  of  Kternal 
Wisdom,"  has  been  recently  translated  into  English-,  and  it  is  t-.>  be- 
hoped  that  his  beautiful  life  will  soon  also  be  known  among  us. 
Nor  can  we  omit  in  this  place  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  tho 
greatest  modern  writers  of  Germany,Frederic  Sehlegel,  as  he  con 
trasts  the  Language  of  the  Catholic  ages,  with  that  which  has  pre 
vailed  since  the  rise  of  Protestantism.  "  Besides  a  Kempis," 
he  says,  "  there  are  several  other  religious  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  and  even  of  an  earlier  period,  who,  though  less  known, 
were  distinguished  by  a  similar  spirit,  partly  among  those  who  used 
the  Latin  lan<>uugc,  then  universally  current,  and  partly  among 
those  who,  like  Taulerus,  made  the  German  the  vehicle  of  their 
thoughts.  Were  we  to  compare  the  gentle  simplicity,  the  charming 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression  which  reign  in  the  wor  s  of 
these  writers,  with  the  productions  of  the  following  age  of  b"-r- 
barous  polemic  strife,  we  should  be  furnished  with  the  Lest  criterion 
for  duly  appreciating  the  earlier  and  the  later  period." 
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school  of  mystic  theoloiry.  I>i;t,  as  we  have  before  said, 
ii  was  not  intTi'lv  as  t heolo'gians  that  tlu:  Dominicans 
distinguished  themselves  in  this  lirst  century  of  their 
career.  The  part  they  took  in  the  uvneral  revival  of 
learning  was  equally  ^reat,  and  we  may  particularly  refer 
to  tli.'ir  eultiviation  of  the  Oriental  lanu'uanes,  a  study 
which  has  been  always  in  a  particular  manner  cheri>hed 
by  tiie  order.  It  was  John  tin-  Tewtonic,  tlu;  fourth 
general  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  who,  at  the  general 
chapter  at  .Met/  in  the  year  ll_'51,  added  the  greater 
part  of  tliose  .-tatutes  to  the  constitutions  which  refer  to 
the  regulation  of  the  studies;  and  it  was  to  him,  in  com 
pany  with  S.  Kaynuiiul  IVnnafort,  that  we  may  attribute 
their  lir.-t  direction  to  the  cultivation  oi'  Oriental  litera 
ture.  Not  that  these  i:reat  men  can  at  all  claim  to  be 
the  lir.-t  who  rendered  this  branch  of  learning  popular  in 

It  H  a  little  singular  that  Schickel  should  not  have  more  parti 
cularly  alluded  to  Henry  Suso,  whose  works  might  be  more  fairly 
compared,  iu  point  of  style,  with  those  of  Thomas  LI  Kempis,  than 
the  writings  of  Taulerus.  He  might  have  added,  that,  along  with 
the  eh (i nil  of  simplicity,  these  early  German  writers  have  a  depth 
of  pathos,  and  a  beauty  of  imagination  unknown  to  the  eontrover- 
S'.ilists  of  modern  times.  Nothing,  we  suppose,  can  go  beyond  the 
winning  plaintiveness  of  Snso's  style  :  and  both  lie  and  Tauleru.3 
are,  as  it  were,  personally  made  known  to  us  in  the  singular  and 
cx'iuisite  biographies  wliirh  are  attached  to  their  works.  We  may 
add,  that  for  those  who  tind  ihe  Germanism  ot  blessed  MISO  a  little 
rugge.l  in  his  English  dress,  Monsieur  Jv  ('artier  has  furnished  a 
minimi  l-'n-neh  vi-rsion  which  is  everything  they  can  de-ire. 

We.  can  but  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  bio- 
gra;  hy  and  writings  of  Taulerus  may  also  iind  an  English  trans- 
la:  :•.  It  was  the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  gathered 
I'r.im  the  study  ef  his  works  that  obliged  ( 'ardinal  Hollarniinc  to  give 
him  the  just  and  glorious  title  ot  "  a  preacher  eminent  for  pietv  and 
learning;"  and  the  ceh.-bratcd  Louis  id'  lilois,  who  defended  the 
purity  of  his  teaching  ugainst  the  indiscreet  and  uncharitable  /..-al 
ot  those  who  sought  to  brills  suspicion  on  it,  holdlv  calls  him  "  the 
/.ealous  defender  (jf  thi-  Catholic  faith,  whose  writings  are  not  merely 
orthodox,  but  even  <//i  ///.-."  A  oeli-l,rat'  d  prdate  of  France,  more 
over  (Spoiule,  bishop  of  1'ainiers),  who  ha^  continued  the  historv  of 
Cardinal  Maronius,  hesitates  not  to  assert  that  "  he  is  a  man  worthy 
<d  all  admiration,  and  that  his  works  are  full  of  the  unction  and 
K'1'"'1'  of  tin-  H'-ly  Spirit;"  to  which  he  adds  a  very  renrtrkahle, 
faot,  nani'dy,  "  that  tiy  a  kind  of  jirophetic  spirit  lie  has  predicted 
the  heivsi  s  whicli  only  rose  in  later  ages,  and  groaned  in  tender- 
ne»s  over  those  wonndd  of  the  Church  whieh  are  n.  t  inllicted  till 
long  fitter  hi-;  <!.-r\th.'  (From  the  :u!vertisment  prelix-d  to  thu 
Frencii  translation  of  the  Institutions  of  Taiilerus,  10H1. 
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Europe.  During  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain  the 
Arabic  philosophy,  grounded  as  it  was  on  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  had  become  the  rage  in  Europe;  and  we  know 
that  the  ardour  with  which  it  was  pursued  in  the  Kith 
century  appeared  so  dangerous  and  excessive  to  Innocent 
III.  as  to  call  forth  from  him  a  decided  censure.  But 
with  the  Dominicans  Orientalism  was  cherished,  not  from 
the  love  of  vain  philosophy,  but,  as  became  their  apostolic 
vocation,  as  an  assistance  and  necessary  instrument  in 
the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  Jews  and  Moors 
were  in  those  days  the  formidable  adversaries  of  religion  ; 
they  possessed  many  sources  of  learning  shut  out  from 
the  Christians ;  and  the  fact  that  the  "  Summa"  of  S. 
Thomas  was  principally  directed  against  their  contro 
versialists,  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  position  they 
then  held  as  enemies  of  the  faith.  Spain  was  the  great 
battle-field  of  Christianity  against  infidelity,  and  it  was 
there  that,  among  his  other  great  labours,  S.  Raymund  of 
Pennafort  used  his  influence  with  the  kings  of  Arra2X>n 
and  Castile  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  for  the 
express  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  as  an  indispensa 
ble  weapon  to  be  used  in  the  disputes  with  the  Jewish 
and  Mahometan  doctors.  To  him  also  the  world  proba 
bly  owes  the  great  work  of  S.  Thomas  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  for  we  are  told  that  it  was  written  at  his 
request  and  suggestion.  Nor  were  his  efforts  without 
success  :  Christianity  seemed  to  make  instant  head 
against  the  infidels  on  the  adoption  of  those  studies  in 
the  colleges  of  the  order;  and  Clement  VIII.  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  by  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  and 
Arabic  learning  S.  Raymund  had  contributed  to  the  glory 
both  of  Spain  and  of  the  Church,  and  been  the  cause  of 
the  conversion  of  thousands.  In  fact,  we  have  his  own 
testimony  in  a  letter  to  Humbert,  the  successor  of  John 
the  Teutonic  in  the  government  of  the  order,  that  no 
fewer  than  10.000  Saracens  had  been  received  to  the 
Christian  faith,  since  the  commencement  of  these  studies, 
and,  among  them,  many  of  their  most  learned  men.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  is  ex 
pressly  provided  for  in  the  constitutions;  and  we  shall 
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find  on  examination  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  tin1 
•_rreat  writers  of  tin1  order  have  been  chiefly  distiiiLrnishcd 
fur  their  proficiency  in  these  studies,  and  in  those  so 
o'o-  'lv  connected  \\ii\i  them,  namely  Biblical  learning  and 

(Tit  ici.-m.* 

\\  e  cannot  of  course  propose  to  ourselves  to  <_rive  even 
tin-  names  of  all  who  claim  our  notice  as  stars  in  the 
Dominican  heaven;  hut  the  mention  of  Biblical  learning 
su<_:L:e-ts  one,  even  in  those  early  times,  too  distinguished 
for  his  services  in  that  branch  of  science  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence;  this  was  llniro  a  Sancto  Oiaro,  the  first 
cardinal  of  the  order,  and  the  author  of  the  first  Concoid- 
am-e  of  tin1  Bible  ever  attempted.  Mariana  tells  ns  that 
no  fewer  than  500  religious  of  the  order  laboured  at  this 
great  work  under  his  direction,  and  that  those  after 
wards  compiled  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks  were  in  imita 
tion  of  it  ;  nor  can  we  over-estimate  the  encouragement 
which  such  a  work  must  have  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Sacred  Text.  His  piety  was  equal  to  his  learning,  and 
his  exertions  had  no  small  share  in  the  establishment  of 
the  feast  of  Corpus  (Miristi ;  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Sacraments  being  one  of  the  objects  to  the  propagation  of 
which  he  may  he  said  to  have,  dedicated  his  life. 

But  the  learning  of  the  Dominican  order  was  the  least 
remarkable,  feature  which  it  displayed  during  the  first 
century  of  its  existence.  We  may  venture  to  point  to 
it.-  LITC at  men.  <rx  nn'n,  and  to  the  singular  force  and  hero- 
i-iii  of  their  character  as  offering  the  best  explanation  of 
ihe  rapid  extern-ion  of  their  institute  over  the  world. 
Let  us  take  the  first  five  generals  of  the  order  after  the 
death  of  S.  Dominic.  We  can  hardly  picture  to  ourselves 
a  irnuiji  of  more  remarkable  and  admirable  characters. 
P here  was  the  blessed  Jordan  with  his  divine  simplicitv. 
his  good-humored  honlioinir  of  disposition,  and  his  i'ear- 
le-s  courage,  which  prompted  him  to  utter  ihe  boldest 
truths  even  to  such  men  as  Frederick  II.  There  was 
S.  KayiiMind  of  IVnnafort  (for  the  Friars  Preachers  were 

••'  ;'.!•-. ->nl  Jnmo3  of  Vor.minp,  rtrclibisliop  of  ( rftioa,  known  n>  (lie 
author  of  th.-  Cnldcn  Lr^cml,  wa=  the  first  translntor  of  th«>  Uililc 
i;.f"  the  Vul-:ir  ton-u<'.  His  Italian  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
I  -  stuments  \vn<  nia;l».-  in  r_\M,  or  tlicreu!,"Uts 
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happy  in  this  also,  that  they  were  ruled  in  those  early 
ages  by  a  dynasty  of  saints),  but  of  him  we  shall  presently 
have  to  speak  more  particularly.  Then  comes  John  the 
Teutonic,  the  fearless  preacher  of  peace,  whose  bold  re 
bukes,  strangely  enough,  like  those  of  blessed  Jordan, 
also  won  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Frederick.  Not 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  his  position, 
placed  as  he  was  between  the  contending  interests  of  the 
Pope  and  the  emperor,  he  displayed  a  firmness  and 
prudence  which  would  have  proved  equal  to  the  govern 
ment  of  a  kingdom.  Under  him  the  order  is  thought  to 
have  attained  its  highest  glory,  and  his  generalship  may 
be  considered  the  most  brilliant  period  of  its  history. 
Paris,  Bologna,  Cologne,  Montpellier,  and  London,  wit 
nessed  those  chapters  of  the  Friars  Preachers  which  were 
recognized  as  the  assemblies  of  saints.  Our  readers  will 
pardon  us  for  inserting  an  extract  from  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Prior  of  Montpellier  by  Guy  Fulcodi,  afterwards 
Pope  Clement  IV.  lie  had  come  to  town,  in  company 
with  his  sister,  to  witness  the  deliberations  of  the  fathers. 
It  was  the  festival  of  Pentecost,  and  it  is  thus  he  describes 
the  scene;  "We  entered  your  church,  where,  whilst  she 
[his  sister]  prayed,  humbly  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and 
entreated  the  Lord  to  look  favourably  on  so  many  of  those 
who  laboured  for  His  glory,  she  felt  her  confidence  increase 
with  her  importunity;  and  as  the  choir  intoned  the  '  Vcni 
Creator.'  she  beheld  descending  from  on  high  a  great  flame 
which  covered  all  the  choir  and  remained  above  them  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  hymn." 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  blessed  Humbert,  the  suc 
cessor  of  John,  and  the  author  of  those  Chronicles  whose 
charm  and  grace  have  surely  never  been  surpassed  ?  Who 
can  read  his  letters  to  his  brethren,  and  not  feel  his  own 
heart  kindled  with  some  touch  of  that  heroic  zeal  which 
breathes  in  every  line !  What  noble  and  elevating 
thoughts,  what  a  great  and  gallant  spirit,  must  have  dwelt 
in  the  heart  that  thus  pours  forth  its  animating  exhorta 
tions,  ever  reiterating  the  old  battle-cry  of  the  order, 
"God's  honour,  and  the  salvation  of  souls!''  And  in  all 
these  men,  with  all  their  splendid  qualities,  how  vainly 
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should  we  look  to  find  one  spark  of  that  ambition  so 
c  million  with  the  ;-implv  great  men,  whose  great  ne-s  is 
not  linked  to  the  humilitv  of  the  saint.  S.  Uavii'ind 
r<-i'_:ncd  his  office,  having  held  it  only  two  years.  Hum 
bert  did  the  same  at  the  chapter  of  London,  after  a 
government  of  no  more  than  nine  years.  u  I IV,  has  been 
Considered."  says  Touron,  ''  as  the  perfect  model  of  a  wise, 
zealous,  and  vigilant  superior;  able  to  bear  with  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  but  incapable  ot  admitting  aii^ht 
that  could  cncnate  the  vigour  (d'  regular  discipline.''  ]fe 
was  a  Lrreat  writer,  and  even  in  our  own  day  the  order  feels 
hi-  influence,  and  mav  drink  his  spirit  in  the  various  com 
mentaries  and  explanations  on  the  llules  and  Constitutions 
whicli  he  has  left  behind  him 

Airain.  as  confessors  and  spiritual  guides  to  the  people, 
the  influence  of  the  friars  was  felt  even  more  universally 
than  as  preachers  or  men  of  learning.  As  the  counsellors 
of  kings,  they  had  a  vast  share  in  giving  that  Christian 
tone  to  the  government  of  the  day  which  is  so  striking  a 
feature  in  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century.  For 
instance,  where  can  we  look  for  higher  ideals  of  Christian 
monarchy  than  in  the  examples  of  S.  Louis  of  France, 
James  of  Arragon.  Alphonsus  III.  of  Portugal,  and  S.Fer 
dinand  of  Ca-tile  ?  They  are  the  noblest  types  of  royalty 
which  the  mind  can  picture,  and  have  excited  the  enthu- 
sia-m  even  of  Pmte-tant  rulo-jisN.  Vet  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  much  of  that  sanctity  which  renders  them 
so  admirable,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of  their 
spiritual  advisers,  and  these  were  all  Dominicans.  S.  Peter 
Con/ale-  was  the  confessor  of  S.  Ferdinand  ;  (IcofTreydo 
Beaulieu  held  the  same  oilice  to  S.  Louis  of  France  ; 
S.  Rayinund  of  Pennai!>rt  enjoyed  the  unlimited  con 
fidence  of  James  of  Arragon;  and.  in  short,  we  are  told 
that,  during  the  government  of  John  the  Teutonic,  the 
kings  of  France.  Kngland.  Castile,  Arragon,  Portugal,  and 
Hungary,  invariably  cho.-e  their  confessors  and  chaplains 
from  the  rank-  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  The  whole  liis- 
t"ry  of  such  men  as  S.  Peter  (ion/ales  and  S.  Raymund 
exhibits  them  to  us  in  what  we  might  call  a  semi-political 
character,  labouring  to  sanctify  a  royal  court  and  army; 
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and  though  8.  Raymund's  eminence  as  a  canonist,  and  the 
celebrity  of  his  works  on  penance,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  his 
having'  had  so  large  a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  Consti 
tutions  of  his  order,  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  writers,  yet  it  is  not  as  an  author  that  we 
know  him  hest :  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  his  life  he 
is  rather  remembered  as  a  great  man  and  a  great  saint. 
And  because  authorship  is  at  best  but  a  human  thing, 
we  will  leave  it  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  one  episode  in 
the  life  of  S.  Raymund  which  is  connected  with  another 
of  the  glories  of  his  order;  its  influence,  namely,  in  the 
formation  and  reform  of  other  religious  bodies.  In  the 
same  work,  from  which  we  have  already  made  such  fre 
quent  quotations,  Balmez  distinguishes,  as  among  the 
most  remarkable  institutions  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  rise  of  the  orders  for  the  redemption  of  captives. 
Certainly,  in  days  when  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  been 
so  popular  a  theme,  and  freedom  so  national  a  boast,  there 
should  be  peculiar  sympathy  for  the  work  of  heroic  charity 
to  which  the  two  Institutes  of  Mercy  and  the  Trinity  so 
nobly  devoted  themselves.  The  latter,  indeed,  we  may 
almost  claim  as  an  English  order,  so  large  a  share  had 
our  own  nation  in  its  first  foundation*  and  government  ; 
while  its  calendar  of  saints  and  martyrs  is  enriched  with  a 
catalogue  of  English  names  which  England  has  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

The  deep  sympathy  felt  by  the  Order  of  Preachers 
for  this  work  of  the  redemption  of  captives  is  evident 
from  many  facts.  We  have  in  a  previous  page  related 
how  S.  Dominic  himself  was  on  one  occasion  so  moved 
by  the  sufferings  of  his  captive  brethren,  as  to  offer  to 
be  sold  to  the  Moors  in  order  to  procure  the  redemption 
of  a  poor  woman's  son.  Many  writers  of  the  order  add, 

-::-  A mon.c:  the  fellow-students  of  ?.  John  of  Matha  in  the  univer 
sity  of  Paris,  who  first  joined  his  order,  were  John  of  England, 
William  of  Scotland,  and  Roger  Dee,  also  an  Englishman,  an!  a 
learned  doctor  of  the  day.  John  and  William  were  the  chief  co- 
operators  with  the  holy  founder  in  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise, 
and  successively  governed  the  order  after  his  death  ;  whilst  among 
it?  canonized  saints  is  the  English  martyr  S.  Serapioa,  with  others 
of  less  note. 


tliat  In'  lri-1  re-.olvod  at  one  time  to  consecrate  his  life  to 
this  iindertakhiL'.  but  that  <iod  made  known  to  Kim  by  a 
ptrtieulir  revelation  tl.at  it  \v,  is  t  lie  work  reserved  for  S. 
•  I.Miii  of  Matha.  ami  that  his  railing  wa>  rather  to  lab  mr 
I'  r  the  conversion  of  heivt ics.  \\  c  inav  consider  it  almo.»t 
certain,  that  th'-M:  two  u'reat  men  were  known  to  one 
Mi-.ther,  and  tliar  S.  John  did  actually  co-operate  with 
S.  Dominie  in  his  labours  amon^  the  Albijienses  ;  lor  it  is 
.-•aid  th;  t  in  the  year  1  '2^'2  he  was  charged  by  Pope  Inno 
cent  III.  with  a  mi>sion  to  the  Count  of  Toulouse  and 
the  Albiirenses,  and  that  he  preached  in  Lanjruedoc  on 
}[\<  return  from  the  court  of  Koine  to  Spain  ;  which 
•MTins  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  of  his  order 
having  been  at  that  time  established  in  J'royence.  If' 
then,  as  seems  likely,  the  two  founders  were  personally 
known  to  one  another,  we  may  imagine  how  deep  must 
have,  been  the  sympathy  of  minds  whose  objects  and  desires 
were  so  alike. 

It  is  not.  howeyer.  of  the  Trinitarian  Order  that  we 
are  about  to  speak  in  this  place,  but  of  the  sister  Order 
of  Mercy,  in  whose  establishment  S.  Raymond  Pennafort 
had  so  lariro  :i  share-,  and  whose  founder  was  also,  as  is 
more  than  probable,  a  familiar  friend  of  S.  Dominic  ; 
i'*r  the  lir>t  time  we  meet  with  the  name  of  S.  Peter 
Nola-co.  it  is  as  a  crusader  in  the  army  of  Count  Simon  de 
Muni  fort.  At  the  victory  of  .Muret.  Peter,  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  a-v.  played  a  di.-tiiiLruished  part;  and  when. 
"ii  the  dealh  of  Kin--  Prter  of  Arrairoii.  the  fortune  of 
war  threw  hi-  infant  son.  Prince  James,  into  the  hands 
«'f  th-'  coiKjueror.  I)e  .Mont fort,  with  the  chivalrous 
feelini:  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  having  a  tender 
re-ard  and  companion  fbr  liis  little  prisoner,  selected 
the  youiiL'  soldier,  as  the  bravest  and  noblest  of  his 
kniirhts,  to  be  the  Lruardian  and  tutor  of  the  ]>rinee.  and 
St'"t  'hcni  both  back  to  Barcelona,  then  the  chief  re- 

>'"le!K f  the  court  of  Arrauon.      To  this  brave  and  truly 

Christian  soldier  Kini:  James  owed  the  ble-siiiLfs  of  lii's 
religious  educati.m.  and  had  reason  to  look  back  on  the 
defeat  of  Muret  as  oru;  of  the  chief  blesMni^  of  his  life. 
Jt  the  infancy  of  the  prince  was  thus  connected  with 
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one  of  the  great  incidents  in  the  life  of  S.  Dominic,  his 
manhood  was  passed  under  the  guidance  and  influence 
of  the  order  of  preachers;  for  S.  llaymund  of  Pennafort 
was,  as  we  have  said,  his  most  intimate  adviser,  and  held 
the  office  of  confessor  both  to  him  and  to  S.  Peter 
Nolasco.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  Mercy  are  among  those  supernatural 
events,  the  evidence  of  which  has  been  placed  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  On  the  same  night,  the 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  in  three  distinct  visions  to  8. 
Peter,  King  James,  and  S.  llaymund,  and  charged  them 
to  commence  the  establishment  of  an  order  for  the 
redemption  of  captives  among  the  Moors,  promising 
them  her  patronage  and  assistance.  It  was  at  once  begun, 
and  on  the  feast  of  S.  Lawrence,  1223,  the  king  and 
S.  llaymund  led  S.  Peter  to  the  Cathedral  church  of 
Barcelona,  where  the  bishop  Berengarius  received  his 
religious  profession,  adding  to  the  three  essential  vows 
of  religion  one  to  devote  his  life,  substance,  and  liberty 
to  the  randsoming  of  slaves.  Then  was  presented  one  of 
those  striking  scenes  so  common  in  the  ages  of  faith  : 
8.  llaymund  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  announced  to  the  as 
sembled  people  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  given 
rise  to  this  foundation,  and  declared  the  manner  with  which 
the  will  of  God  and  the  favour  of  Mary  had  been  made 
known  at  once  to  himself,  the  king,  and  the  saint  who  stood 
before  them ;  after  which  he  gave  the  habit  of  the  new 
order  to  S.  Peter  with  his  own  hands,  as  we  learn  on  the 
authority  of  Mariana. 

The  constitutions  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  as  it  was 
thenceforward  designated,  were  entirely  drawn  up  by 
S.  llaymund,  whose  peculiar  skill  in  this  branch  of 
legislation  was  well  known  ;  and  he  is  even  reckoned 
as"  its  second  founder.  But  nothing  in  connection  With 
this  singular  history  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  deeper 
interest  "than  the  words  of  the  saint  himself,  still  pre 
served  in  the  letter  of  S.  Peter  Nolasco  ;  in  which,  wlien 
many  years  had  passed  over  their  heads,  he  rerni  ids 
him  o'f  that  eventful  night,  when  both  of  them  had 
gazed  upon  the  face  of  Mary.  For  S.  Peter,  over- 
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burthened  l>v  the  charge  of  su])iTi<>rity,  at  one  time 
th>  ur_:ht  ut'  imitating:  tin1  example  of  S.  llaymund  ami 
laving  d"\vn  the  government  of  his  order,  to  seek  repose 
in  a  humbler  ami  more  obscure  position.  S.  Raymund, 
however,  well  knew  the  necessity  of  his  continuing  at 
the  lira. I  of  tin-  institute  he  had  founded  ;  and  the  letter 
bv  which  he  succeeded  in  turning  him  from  his  design  is 
Mill  extant.  lie  had  himself  resigned  the  mastership  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers,  and  was  ibrced  to  use  much 
ing''iiiou.-'  hnmilitv  to  pursuade  his  friend  that  in  so 
doing  he  had  not  given  him  a  precedent.  Then  ho 
continues  in  the  following  terms:  ''But  for  you,  dear 
brother,  rejoice  in  the  Lord  ;  or  at  any  rate  ailliet  not 
yourself  because  you  see  yourself  at  the  head  of  your 
order;  lor  it  is  not  your  own  choice,  but  the  very  oracle 
of  the  Mother  of  (Jod  that  has  placed  you  there.  To 
what  other  pa-tor  has  that  Queen  of  Virgins  ever  said, 
'Feed  mv  >heep?'  Would  you  then  resist  her  will? 
t  cannot  think  this  of  you.  1  conjure  you.  by  the  holy 
love  we  must  all  bear  that  Blessed  Virgin,  never  to 
abandon  the  Hock  she  has  entrusted  to  your  care,  lie- 
call,  dear  father,  the  thought  so  sweet  and  consoling  of 
that  happy  niirht.  illumined,  as  it  seemed,  by  a  ray  of 
Kternity.  wh>-n  vmir  merits  made  me  also  to  share  in  the 
bles- cdne.->  of  the  heavenly  citi/.en<.  1  mean  that  night 
when  we  were  both  honoured  by  the  visible  appearance 
of  Her  whose  divine  beauty  surpassed  the  beauty  and 
bri-jhtne-s  of  the  sun.  Ah  !  how  can  you  ever  yield  to 
sadness — you  -who  have  been  consoled  by  the  choirs  of 
anirels,  and  by  the  favourable  looks  of  Her  who  con 
ceived  the  very  Word  of  (Jod  ?  Could  it  have  been  for 
the  loss  of  anv  one  ?  or  must  it  not  have1,  been  for  the 
Falv.ition  of  those  who  were  perishing  that  the  .Mother 
of  mercy  thus  deigned  to  show  herself  to  her  ser 
vants  ?  If,  therefore,  it  is  any  sentiment  of  humility 
which  nr-vs  you  to  re-ij;n  your  rank,  remember  in  what, 
manner  you  were  called  to  it.  and  be  persuaded  that 
what  i>  contrary  to  that  Divine  vocation  can  never  come 
from  doil."  Tin-re  is  something  of  most  thrilling  in- 
teiv-t  in  thi-  allu-ion  to  the  vision  of  Marv  ;  nor  can  we 
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recall  anything  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  which  more 
realizes  a  supernatural  visitation  than  these  words,  in 
which  the  recollection  is  so  tenderly  and  devoutly  brought 
to  mind. 

In  alluding  to  other  orders  in  whose  foundation  or 
reformation  the  Dominicans  have  taken  part,  the  order 
of  Servites,  or  Servants  of  Mary,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
The  singular  origin  of  this  order  is  probably  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  Seven  rich  merchants  of  Florence, 
members  of  a  devout  confraternity  dedicated  to  u  our 
Lady  of  praise,"  were  praying  in  the  oratory  of  their 
confraternity  on  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  when 
each  felt  himself  moved  by  a  secret  and  powerful  impulse 
to  dedicate  himself  in  some  special  way  to  God  and  our 
Lady.  Communicating  their  impressions  to  one  another, 
they  resolved  on  distributing  all  their  wealth  to  the  poor, 
and  abandoning  the  world  to  embrace  an  austere  and 
eremitical  life.  They  accordingly  retired  to  some  cells 
on  Monte  Senario,  about  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  on 
their  first  appearance  in  the  streets  of  Florence  in  the 
rough  penitential  habit  they  had  assumed,  the  people  to 
whom  their  persons  were  familiar,  gathered  about  them 
with  surprise,  and  the  children  ran  after  them  crying 
out  "  See  !  there  go  the  servants  of  Mary  !"  This  cry 
was,  it  is  said,  repeated  by  an  infant  of  live  years  old 
who  was  carried  by  in  his  nurse's  arms.  The  child  was 
afterwards  S.  Philip  Beniti,  the  great  ornament  of  the 
order  of  Servites  ;  and  the  name  thus  bestowed  on  the 
little  company  was  ever  afterwards  retained  by  them.  It 
was  the  time  when  the  Church  was  suffering  grievously 
from  the  disorders  of  the  Manichean  heretics,  and  when 
S.  Peter  Martyr  so  nobly  upheld  the  standard  of  the 
faith  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Italy.  He  filled  the 
office  of  Inquisitor  of  the  faith  under  the  Pontiffs  Gre 
gory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.,  and  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  Holy  See,  the  task  of  examining  the  cha 
racter  of  the  new  society,  whose  members  had  rapidly 
increased,  was  laid  on  S.  Peter.  His  inquiries  resulted 
in  a  warm  approval  of  their  spirit  and  manner  of  life; 
and  his  cordial  recommendation  of  them  was  (juiekl 
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followed  by  tin1  ibrnial  confirmation  of  their  onlrr  by 
the  new  I'ontitV.  No  doubt  the  tender  ami  special 
devotion  ever  borne  l>v  th.e  -jreat  martvr  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  to  the  Mother  of  <iod.  was  one  chief  secret  of 
the  earnest  ,-upport  lie  irave  to  her  servant-,  who  from 
tin-  lir-t  commencement  of  their  association  had  made 
tin-  d»lour-  of  Mary  the  peculiar  object  of  their  r<> 
verenee  ;  so  that  thev  may  be  considered  the  great  pro 
pagators  of  that  mo.-t  toiiehiiiLT  devotion.  Some  writers 
even  -40  as  far  as  to  as.  ert  that  the  first  idea  of  erecting 
the  pit. us  a.-.-ociation  into  an  order  originated  with  S.  I'eter, 
and  though  this  wants  confirmation,  yet  it  is  probably  true 
that  tin1  plan  of  withdrawing  them  from  their  exclusively 
contemplative  and  solitary  life,  and  employing  them  in 
active  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  was  of  his 
sii'jue.-t  ion.  Toiiron  speaks  only  of  his  diligent  and  ex 
act  examination  of  their  rule,  and  recommendation  of  it 
ior  continuation  to  the  Holy  See.  but  in  the  original 
chronicles  of  the  order  of  Servites  the  story  is  given  with 
the  addition  of  -ome  of  those  circumstances  of  supernatural 
intere-t.  which  the  French  hi>toriau  so  universally  rejects 
from  his  narrative,  but  which  form  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
old  writers. 

Aci-ordin-j-  to  F.  Michael,  the  Servite  chronicler,  it 
would  seem  that  th--  interot  felt  by  S.  I'eter  in  the 
hermit-  of  Monte  Senario  was  the  result  of  a  divine 
revelation.  Many  a  time  did  he.  being  in  ecstacy,  behold 
before  the  eves  of  his  soul  a  mountain  surrounded  by 
mo.-t  clear  liuht.  adorned  with  every  kind  of  flower, 
amon-  which  seven  lilies  of  dax/ling  whiteness  far  sur- 
pa<>ed  the  rc.-t  in  beaut  v  and  delicious  perfume;  and 
hi-  wonder  and  admiration  increased  when  lie  beh--!d 
th-'iu  '_ritlured  bv  the  anirels.  and  presented  to  the 
Mother  of  <!»'!;  ;:ml  acci  pted  bv  her  with  a  joyful 
and  Lrracious  countenance.  He  often  pondered  over  this 
vi-ion.  but  never  undei'-tood  it-  meaning  till  he  came  to 
the  holy  mountain  of  Senario  :  there  th.e  life  of  the 
irie-.  \\ho  had  left  the  world  to  dedicate  1  helllr-elv  •- 
to  (li-d  ; •'>'!  on]-  L;;dv.  and  to  eheri.-h  a  lo\'ing  eom- 
memoration  of  i  !•.•!•  sorrows.  Sreined  to  explain  tiio 
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mystery,  and  lie  was  enlightened  to  discern  the  grace 
which  dwelt  in  these  men,  and  specially  of  their  seven 
founders  ;  whose  cause  and  order  he  thenceforward 
generously  protected  and  advanced.  Nor  were  the 
Servites  backward  to  express  their  gratitude.  S.  Peter 
Martyr  has  always  been  honoured  amongst  them  as  their 
second  founder,  and  after  his  glorious  martyrdom  and 
subsequent  canonization,  he  was  enrolled  among  their 
chief  protectors  and  patron  saints.  In  the  notice  of  his 
martyrdom  inserted  in  their  chronicles,  he  is  called  by 
the.  common  appellation  of  "familiar  of  our  order. "* 

We  might  mention  other  orders  which  felt  the  in 
fluence  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  especially  the  Carmelites. 
Their  rule  appearing  to  many  excessive  in  its  austerity, 
the  religious  applied  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  for  some  expla 
nation  of  its  obscurities  ;  and  Hugo  a  Sancto  Charo,  the 
cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  was  the  person  selected  for  the 
task.  Three  centuries  later,  when  the  Dominicans  had  again 
so  great  a  share  in  the  reform  of  the  same  order,  S.  The 
resa  refers  to  this  their  first  connection,  in  the  following- 
words  :  "We  observe,"  she  says,  "the  rule  of  our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel,  without  any  mitigation,  as  it  was 
ordained  by  Father  Hugo,  cardinal  of  Santa  Sabina,  and 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  IV."  This  revision  of  the 
Carmelite  rule  took  place  during  the  generalship  of  S. 
Simon  Stock. 

To  these  orders  we  may  add  the  Congregation  of  the 
Barnabites  of  S.  Paul,  whose  rule  was  committed  to  the 
revision  and  examination  of  Leonard  de  Marini,  Papal 
Nuncio  at  the  council  of  Trent,  by  Pius  IV.  before 
granting  it  his  confirmation  ;  the  Order  of  Grandmont, 
whose  rule  was  revised  by  Bernard  Geraldi,  appointed 
visitor  to  the  order  by  Honorius  IV.  in  1282  ;  and 
several  Benedictine  reforms,  in  which  the  eminent  men  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers  had  a  prominent  share.  It  is 
time,  however,  for  us  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close,  that 
we  may  enter  on  the  general  history  of  the  order  during 
the  second  century  of  its  foundation. 

-::•  Sec  Touron,  Vie  de  S.  Dominique,  liv.  5.  and  Cbron.  Ord. 
p.  1 1—15. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  14th  cohinry.  iVMilcnce  of  1P.H.  The  irroat  ?rhism.  S. 
C;ith.-nne  <if  Siena.  Keform  of  the  Order.  S.  Vincent,  I-Yrrcr. 
(Ireut ness  of  the  Order  during  this  jicriod.  Us  Ion- i en  mission*. 
lt>  ]>rel;ite<;.  S.  Antoninus.  Council  of  .Uusle.  Zeal  of  tint 
Order  in  defeiieo  of  tho  Holy  See.  Council  of  Florence.  John 
Torqueiuada. 

AVnii.sT  Lrlancin'_'.  in  the  last  chapter,  over  pome  of  the 
prat  men  ami  distinguished  writers  of  the  Dominican  order, 
we  have  lor  a  time  abandoned  the  course  of  its  history.  The 
contest  with  the  universities  was  not  the  only  one  in  which 
it  had  to  bear  a  leading  part  ;  and  the  second  great  struggle 
in  which  it  was  engaged  brings  us  to  consider  what  we  may 
call  its  influence  on  the  polities  of  the  Church.  If  the  thir 
teenth  century  was  busy  with  the  disputes  of  the  schools, 
th"  1'uurteenth  was  torn  by  distractions  of  a  far  more 
LHcviius  kind  :  it  may  be  termed  the  century  of  schism. 
The  two  great  factions  of  (luelf  and  (ihibcllinc,  Italian  in 
their  origin,  extended  in  their  spirit  and  e fleet  throughout 
the  whole  Church;  and  in  everv  country  of  Europe  eccle 
siastical  privileges  had  to  sustain  a  fierce  attack  from  the 
encroachments  of  the  civil  power.  The  most  important 
of  these  contests  was,  of  course,  that  to  which  the  names 
of  the  two  factions  is  more  particularly  applied — namely, 
that  between  the  emperors  and  the  Popes.  In  the  long 
and  complicated  history  of  that  quarrel  we  find  the  Order 
of  Friars  Preachers  offering  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  a 
defence,  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  which  is  not  to  be 
purpa^sed  even  by  that  of  the  illustrious  societv  which 
has  made  allegiance  to  the  Popes  an  obligation  to  which 
its  members  are  bound  by  vow.  The  emperors  and  the 
antipopes  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  horror 
of  the  Friars  Preachers,  as  of  their  natural  enemies  ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  Louis  of  ]>avana.  and  his  nominee 
to  the  schismatic  tiara,  Nicholas  V.,  driving  the  order 
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out  of  every  convent  in  Germany,  and  such  cities  of  the 
north  of  Italy  as  acknowledged  their  obedience.  For 
three  years  the  order  suffered  the  most  violent  persecution 
for  its  adherence  to  the  rightful  Pontiff,  John  XXII., 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
and  the  conseouent  fall  of  the  antipope.  In  !i348,  a  new 
calamity  i'ell  on  the  Church  in  the  terrible  pin-rue  which 
ravaged  Europe  and  desolated  whole  provinces,  so  th-t, 
we  are  told,  many  districts  remained  wholly  without 
inhabitants,  the  domestic  animals  became  fierce  and  wild, 
and  cultivated  regions  i'ell  back  again  into  vast  untenzmted 
deserts.  The  great  novelist  who  has  given  us  a  sketch  of 
some  of  the  terrors  of  that  dreadful  time,  has  left  us 
likewise  an  idea  of  its  frightful  demoralization.  Men 
grew  familiar  with  death  till  they  ceased  to  fear  it,  and 
there  appeared  among  them  that  strange  form  of  sen 
suality  which  would  make  the  most  of  the  brief  hour  which 
separates  it  from  the  grave,  and  even  links  its  licentiousness 
with  the  idea  of  the  pestilence  which  it  defies — a  sensuality 
which  has  been  exhibited  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  own 
day  also  has  found  a  novelist  worthy  to  be  the  chronicler 
of  its  abominations. 

The  very  year  when  this  pestilence  broke  out  was  that 
which  gave  to  the  world  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  Dominican  order.  We  can  scarcely  picture  to 
ourselves  the  state  of  the  world  during  those  thirty-three 
years  that  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  was  its  glorious  apostle. 
It  was  a  period  of  universal  decay;  and  the  religious 
orders  felt  the  effects  of  the  universal  declension  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  Friars  preachers,  who 
had  nobly  exposed  themselves  to  the  relief  of  the  plague- 
stricken,  died  by  thousands ;  and  those  who  were  the 
worthiest  in  their  ranks  were  the  surest  to  be  taken, 
falling  victims  to  their  noble  charity  to  the  sick  and  dying. 
Nor  was  the  reduction  of  their  numbers  the  only  or  the 
worst  evil  resulting  from  the  scourge.  A  time  of  pesti 
lence  is  never  a  time  of  strict  observance,  and  when  the 
scanty  remnant  that  survived  the  epidemic  beheld  their 
order  reduced  to  a  tenth  of  its  former  numbers, — some 
convert  s  left  wholly  without  inhabitants; — others  with 
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communities  of  twos  and  tlinvs,  where  formerly  tliev  had 
been  reckoned  by  hundreds,  they  yielded  to  a  fatal  human 
prudenee  ;  and  hv  the  \vav  of  lilling  up  the  empty  rank-< 
admitted  all  kinds  of  subjects  under  all  kinds  of  dispensa- 
tions,  relaxing  the  rule,  even  allowing  community  life  to  be 
relinquished  in  many  jdaees  for  the  sake  of  securing  to  the. 
order  the  adherence  of  those  \vlio  were  in  reality  unlit 
i'or  IN  duties  or  its  auMcrit  u>. 

A  grievous  and  universal  relaxation  was  the  inevitable! 
consequence  of  this  unhappy  policy  :  and  when,  in  l.'J7>. 
the  great  schism  of  the  \Vrest  broke  out.  and  Europe, 
already  suffering  from  the  demoruli/ini;  influence  of  lonir- 
c'ontiniu'd  pestilence  and  famine,  was  again  distracted  by 
a  divided  spiritual  allegiance,  the  miserable  state  of  all 
classes  of  society  became  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
and  impossible  to  describe.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  S.Catherine  lived  and  wrote  ;  and  it  is  just  that 
we  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  extent 
of  that  fearful  corruption  which  she  was  raised  up  by 
(iod  to  denounce  and  to  reform,  if  we  desire  to  have, 
any  idea  of  her  true  historical  character.  It  was  doubt 
less  one  wholly  extraordinary,  but  so  were  the  times  ; 
and  we  need  to  be  in  some  degree  aware  of  their  deep 
degradation  to  understand  those  bold  and  severe  denun 
ciations  of  vice  in  every  form,  in  every  class,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  her  inspired  writings.  At  once  the 
chief  Hipport  of  the  J'apacy  and  the  apostle  of  the  a-_re. 
^.  (.'atli.-rin.'  has  other  claims  which  have  perpetuated 
h"t-  name  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  far  beyond  her 
own  day.  As  a  mystic  writer,  she  holds  a  rank  in  the 
Church,  which  we  cannot  well  place  too  hi<_rh  ;  and  the 
term  ••  inspired,''  which  we  have  just  ventured  to  apply 
to  her  writings,  will  scarcely  seem  exaggerated  to  tho.-e 
who  are  familiar  with  their  profound  and  most  heavenly 
teaching.  As  a  saint,  she  is  perhaps  the  nio>t  perfeet 
type  of  the  Dominican  ideal  ever  given  to  the  v\orld. 
Her  mind,  her  life,  and  her  writings,  are  all  steeped  in 
the  osential  spirit  of  the  order.  Lar-e  and  free,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  full  of  good  sense;  chivalrous  in  every 
impulse  and  purpose,  devoted  with  un>wervingj  loyalty  to 
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the  Holy  See,  and  full  of  divine  and  infused  science,  we 
see  in  Catherine  an  epitome  of  the  Dominican  character. 
Nor  can  we  anywhere  seek  for  a  more  perfect  example 
of  that  which  is  the  primary  idea  of  the  institute,  namely, 
the  union  of  the  active  and  contemplative  states,  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  life  of  one  who  soared  to  the  very 
heights  of  divine  contemplation,  not  in  the  solitude  of 
conventual  enclosure,  but  amid  the  jarring  vexation  of 
ordinary  domestic  duties,  or  the  distractions  of  what  we 
might  almost  call  a  public  and  political  career.  In  her 
are  combined  the  seemingly  opposite  characteristics  of 
other  saints  ; — the  wisdom  and  theology  of  the  doctors  of 
the  Church,  with  the  simplicity  of  him  whose  title,  as 
well  as  whose  supernatural  and  mysterious  privilege  of 
suffering  she  shared,  namely,  the  seraphic*  saint  of 
Assisi. 

The  great  schism  lasted  70  years;  and  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  during  the  perplexities  of  that  unhappy 
period  we  find  good  men  coming  to  a  different  decision 
on  the  claims  of  the  rival  candidates.  It  is  easy  for  us 
in  our  day  to  go  over  the  problem  as  it  has  been  worked 
and  solved  by  others,  and  to  come  to  the  ready  conclusion 
that  Urban  was  Pope,  and  Benedict  and  Clement  were 
antipopes ;  just  as  it  is  easy  for  us  to  see  the  landmarks 
about  us  when  we  have  emerged  from  a  fog,  and  have  made 
our  way  to  a  higher  ground,  whilst  it  is  still  thick 
darkness  to  those  whose  eyes  are  blinded  with  the  mist. 
Doubtless  its  difficulties  must  have  been  very  great ; 
and  sorrowful  as  is  the  fact,  we  must  not  be  hasty  in 
our  judgment  of  it  when  we  find  the  already  enfeebled 
order  in  part  sharing  in  the  schism,  and  the  provinces  of 
France,  Castile,  Arragon  and  Scotland,  with  their  general, 
Elias  Raymund,  under  the  obedience  of  the  antipopes, 


-"-The  title  of  ll Seraphic"  given  in  common  parlance  to  the 
whole  Franciscan  Order  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  bestowed  on 
any  individual  saint  except  8.  Bonaventure,  the  Seraphic  doctor,  S- 
Catherine,  and  ;S.  Francis  ;  the  two  latter  having  also  this  peculiar 
privilege,  that  the  Church  has  recognised  and  honoured  their 
reception  of  the  stigma  by  appointing  festivals  for  their  commemo 
ration  ;  a  distinction  which,  we  believe,  is  exclusively  their  own. 


Till!    <;KI;AT    SCHISM.  O,;^ 

hil.-=t   the  rest  of  the  order  adhrrej  firmlv  to  the  cause  of 

'an,!   his  sueeessors.      Jjut   ju  the  history  of  orders 
"«l'at  <>(    fhe  Church  itself,  the  period  of  relaxation  H 
]>y  that.('f  reform.     The  relaxation  must  indeed 
•<•»  proat,  il    we    may  trust    the    words    of    Michel 
;    Citing    in    the  seventeenth    century,    acknmv- 
ts  ellVcts  were  stiil  IMi    even  iu  his  day      The 
lowever,    whirl,    was    chiefly    worked    out    under 
Caj.ua    and    Bartholomew   Texier     <-rievous 
•the    evils  ,„  whirl,    it   originated,  exhibited    in    a 
m<"»Kr    the    vitality  of   the    Dominican    rule, 
even    in    decay    has    ever    possessed    within    itself 
0     ^generation.       There   were    no    new    ordi- 
;'--    "r,ruk'-S  ^™»  "Pi     and  when  we  use   the  word 
;;»r    readers    must    understand    the    expression 
a!'.'1  pcnt  sense  to   that  whieh   it  would   have  iri 

t'»r    instance,    of    the    Capuchins    or    Cistercians 
they  returned   to  their   original  rule,   broke  olF 
|»»c  from  the  unity  of  the  parent  stem.       IJllt. 
Ia"  '"  'on   tllr  casc  v.'ith  the   Dominicans;  their 

i»cnt   lias    remained    absolutely  unbroken 
r  reforms   have  consisted  only  in    a   return   to  the 
i-vance  of    that  rule  to  the  fulness  of  whose  provisions 

renVs'conveu^uaTam?^^^^     '    :in<l  ll<>11('''  W°  somctimcs  lilnl  tho 
1  »fi^ant  used,  as  among  the  Franeis- 

inguish  the  stricter  from  the  more  relaxed  com- 

W  I  'r   ll^r^r\   the  #tycnn™*    "r  «io  order 

,  °  )n       ''''i  Uividetl,  save  in    the  case  of  the   -Teat 
'"  of  which  we  have  spoken  above 

tins   reform   begun   by  liaymund  of  Capua,  the 
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was  he  who  advised,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  effecting. 
the  resignation  of  all  the  contending  claimants  ;  a  step 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  the  election  of  Martin 
V.,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  over  the  period  of  the  great 
schism  without  noticing  the  extraordinary  man  whose 
apostolic  labours  shed  a  light  upon  the  troubled  times, 
while  he  took  an  active  share  in  the  great  question  which 
then  agitated  the  Church.  We  allude  to  S.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  the  Thaumaturgus  of  his  order,  and  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  ornaments,  who  previously  to  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  took  in  common 
with  his  countrymen,  the  side  of  Peter  de  Luna  (Bene 
dict  XIII.)  in  the  long  controversy.  But  his  support  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Luna's  claims  had  nothing  in  it  of  parti 
sanship  :  his  constant  endeavours  were  directed  to  per 
suade  him  to  resign  his  pretensions  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  peace  and  unity  to  the  Church  ;  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  John  Dominic  and  the 
other  adherents  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  his  conduct  on  the 
final  decision  of  the  question  by  the  election  of  Martin 
V.  exhibits  one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of  sub 
mission  to  the  authority  of  the  Church  which  stands 
recorded.  United  by  personal  intimacy  and  ties  of 
private  interest  to  Peter  de  Luna,  he  never  hesitated  as 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  when  the  doubt  which  had 
distracted  the  Church  so  long  was  at  length  removed. 
From  the  moment  the  decree  of  the  Council  was  pub 
lished,  lie  withdrew  all  obedience  to  the  authority  of  him 
whom  till  then  he  had  regarded  as  the  rightful  Pontiff ; 
and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  unwearied  exertions 
to  procure  the  entire  extirpation  of  the  schism,  and  to 
bring  the  kingdom  of  France  and  Aragon  to  acknow 
ledge  the  authority  of  Pope  Martin.*  Of  S.  Vincent's 

-::-  Lest  the  fact  of  S.  Vincent  having  at,  one  time  espoused  the 
cause  of  an  antipope  should  perplex  any  of  our  readers,  and  induce 
them  to  imagine  him  involved  in  the  charge  of  schism,  we  will 
quote  the  words  of  Gerson,  who  himself  lived  in  those  times,  and 
who  writes  as  follows:  "In  the  present  schism  which  is  of  so 
doubtful  a  character,  it  would  be  a  most  bold,  injurious,  and 
scandalous  assertion,  to  say  that  those  who  embraced  either  one 
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earner   ;i-  ;in   apostle   it    is  difficult    to  speak  :    not  t 

tion    hi-    miracle-,  which   .-ire  of  a  character   and    a;ii  h»ri;  v 

which  justify  u>  in   ranking   him   amongst    the;  most   exlra- 

onliii:iry  of  all    the   saints,  his    life   was  a  miracle   in   it. -elf. 

il'1    was  the  apostle  not  of  one    province  or  connfrv.  but  of 

the    \vorl<l:      in    almost    everv    town    and    village  of  Spain, 

!•  ranee.   Italy,  and   we  have  a  pride  in  adding,  of  JMiuiand 

Seotland.    and     Ireland,    lie    preached    with    a    success    thai 

ha-   nu    parall •••!    in    hi-tory.       In    Spain    alone   lie   is    known 

1"    li-'ivf     converted    more    than    J^.WiO    M<.<,rs    and    above 

•'<•">. IHH)    .Jews;     whilst     if    we    take'    the    accounts    of    tlu> 

.Jewish    rahhins     in>tead    of    Christian     authors,    we    may 

increase    thi>    last     nnmher    to   that    of    L'lHI.  1)1)0   oj1    their 

nati.m    wlmm    they   affirm    to   have   been   moved   to   receive 

baptism    and   embrace  the  Christian  faith  by  the  preaching 

.   \  incent.      (iersnii    did   not   hesitate   to   apply    to   him 

the  prophecy    in   the    Apocalypse  of  ••  one    mounted  on   a 

white   horse   to   whom   was  ^iven    a   crown,    and    who   went 

iorth    conquering,   and    to   con.pier."       Others    understood 

the  prophecy  -iveii  by    the  same  Evan-vlist.  of  the  winded 

:in«ri-l    who    was    to  ]>reach   the  everlasting    gospel    thn.u-li 

the    heavens,   as    referring  to  him  ;     and   hence  in    Christian 

;irt     1"'    i-   commonly     represented    with    wing's.        In    fact, 

the    boundless    influence'    he    ]>ossessed    over    men's    mimls 

i!i    hi-    (iwu     day   cannot    be   overrated;     yet    he   is   of    the 

iHimber    of   those   who     have     left    little*  behind    him    ii.r 

posterity.        His    sermons,     a    few    letters,    and     a     golden 

treatise   on  the   spiritual    life,  are  all  the  authentic  writings 

w'lirl1     remain    of    this    wonderful    man.    whose    Lfreatnexs 

\vas   essentially    of  that   personal   descrii.tion    to    which    we 

8i«lo  or    lli-  other,  or  \vlio    remain  neutral,   incur  ;uiv   cen-urc  or 

suspirmn  nf  the  u-ullt  of  schism;  tor  there  never  has  boon  a  *chUir, 

in  which  tliero  is  more  room  for  do.]},t  than  in  this;  tho  opinions  of 

:n-:itest   doctors  and    most    holy    men   on   l,otli   ?i«les    hrin--  so 

S    \  incent  is  not  the  only  saint   we   find   taking  a  part 

,ow  univor?al  v  iud.-ed  to  l,e  erroneous.      Ulesse.l  l>eter  of  luxem- 

l.;|rK,  beatifuMl    i,y    ClemPnt    VII.,  wa,    an    adherent    of    another 

.leme.it   one  o     IVter  d-  Luna's  predecessors.     \\'e   may  ad.l   the 

'H1'  •  " li M  llt>  I  "inox  general  of  that  portion  of  the  order  u  1  :ch 

I,'.M'"-'n;'";1.  ii''V'''|i«;t   MIL.  aft.-rward.  1,  came  confessor  to  Vnrtm 

hnl^  inni •;:,  n^n"'111'  "^  ^   ^  ^^  Wilil  Bcncilict   ^ 
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nlludcd    as    the   one   most    commonly    to    be  found    in    a 
preaching  and  apostolic  order. 

We  will  not  dwell  further  on  the  period  of  the  schism, 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful  and  humili 
ating  circumstances  attendant  on  a  time  of  religious 
declension,  furnishes  us  nevertheless  with  one  remarkable 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Dominican  order — we 
mean  its  extraordinary  vitality.  It  cannot  be  crushed, 
and  it  will  not  decay  ;  even  when  seemingly  most  dead  it 
raises  itself  to  new  life,  not,  like  other  orders,  demanding 
new  constitutions  or  new  founders,  but  ever  the  same, 
with  its  rule,  its  government,  nay,  its  very  habit  un 
changed  since  the  days  of  its  first  foundation.  We  have 
spoken  of  the  influence  of  the  order  on  the  politics  of  the 
Church,  and  specially  of  its  devotion  to  the  Holy  Sec  in 
opposition  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ghibeline  emperors;  but 
this  devotion  was  equally  displayed  through  all  the 
struggles  which  the  Pontifical  power  had  to  maintain 
during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Conrad  of 
Brescia,  the  reformer  of  the  convent  of  Bologna,  was 
among  those  most  remarkable  for  his  noble  and  disinter 
ested  efforts  in  defence  of  the  Papal  authority,  at  the  time 
•when  the  Boloirncse  were  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
government  of  the  Holy  See.  He  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  insurgents,  shut  up  in  their  city,  and  wholly  dependent 
on  their  favour  and  support;  the  city  wras  laid  under  an 
interdict,  but  none  dared  to  publish  it,  until  Conrad, 
laying  aside  every  thought  save  that  of  loyalty  to  the 
chair  of  Peter,  boldly  proclaimed  it  in  the  great  piazza 
of  the  city,  and  was  instantly  seized  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  lie  was  left  without  food  for  many  days.  Released, 
and  imprisoned  a  second  time,  he  was  at  length  condemned 
by  the  popular  party  to  be  starved  to  death;  and  the 
sentence  would  undoubtedly  have  been  executed  but  for 
the  open  and  manifest  protection  of  heaven  ;  for  his 
enemies  were  forced  to  acknowledge,  after  a  lengthened 
trial,  that  man  '•  lives  not  by  bread  alone,"  and  that  the 
saints  of  God  have  meat  that  the  world  knows  not  of. 
"In  fact,"  says  Leander  Albert,  "the  prison  of  Conrad 
was  a  Paradise,  rather  than  a  place  of  torment,  by  reason 
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-,{'  tin4  heavenly  consolations  with  which  he  was  favoured." 
So  iindinL:  that'  starvation  had  no  power  over  one  who  livid 
nn  prayer,  tln'V  au'ain  released  him:  hut  when  the  news 
of  his 'liberty  was  brought  to  liiin  he  only  sighed  :  "I 
liad  thought.'"  lie  said,  "that  the  weddiug-fea>t  was  at 
Irmd,  and  that  yon  had  conic  to  call  me  to  the  nuptials  ; 
but  (Jnd's  will  'l>e  done;  I  am  not  worthy  to  die  for 
Christ."  Martin  V..  who  constantly  looked  on  him  as  a 
martvr  in  will,  and  who  attributed  the  peace  which  wai 
:  ..mi'  afterwards  concluded  hetween  the  Holy  See  and 
its  Bolo«_r:iese  suhjects,  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  this 
admirable  religious,  offered  him  the  purple;  but  he  reso 
lutely  refused  every  dignity  and  begued  as  the  only  reward 
of  his  -erviccs.  to  be  suffered  to  spend  his  life,  in  labour 
i'n-  his  order  and  the  Church.  He  died,  as  became 
liim.  in  the  service  of  the  plague-stricken,  at  the  age 
(,f  111.  and  though  never  solemnly  beatified,  no  writer 
Speaks  of  him  in  other  terms  than  as  "  the  blessed 
Conrad." 

This  loyalty  to  the  See  of  Home  we  shall  always  find 
expo-in'.r  the  Friars  Preachers  to  persecution  i'mm  the 
enemies  of  the  Church.  That  it  was,  as  we  have  said, 
their  peculiar  characteristic  cannot  be  doubted,  when  we 
liud  Midi  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  si-hismatical  Council 
of  15'i-le  making  an  invasion  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
liic  hominicans.  one  of  its  first  measures,  and  at  the  yery 
same  time  when,  as  we  shall  sec,  it  was  directing  its  pre- 
Himptuous  attacks  against  Eugenius  1\  .  Jl',  too,  we 
examine  the  tendency  and  character  of  the  writers  who 
have  attacked  or  depreciated  the  order,  as  Matthew  Paris 
and  others,  we  shall  invariably  liud  them  to  be  Ghibeline  in 
t h"ir  principles. 

\\V  have  spoken  of  the  period-;  of  decay  and  of  reform  : 
another  mn-t  n<>\\-  be  alluded  to,  and  it  is  the  period  of 
revival.  The  labours  of  llaymund  and  of  Texier  were 
crowned  with  an  abundant  success:  and  if  we  desire 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  new  impulse  was  felt 
throughout  the  order,  we  may  find  it  in  the  fear  which 
was  expressed  by  its  superiors,  lot  it  should  suffer  from 
it-  very  greatness,  and  from  the  dangers  which  seemed 
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to  threaten  it  from  the  vast  numbers  now  raised  to  eccle 
siastical  dignities  from  its  ranks.  Every  province  was 
then  rich  with  men  of  learning  and  sanctity  ;  the  world 
had  thought  the  order  dying  and  degraded,  and  were 
astonished  to  see  reappearing  on  all  sides  religious  men 
zealous  for  primitive  discipline  and  full  of  the  heroism  of 
their  institute.  The  apostolic  spirit  revived,  and  fresh 
missions  were  sent  out  to  labour  among  the  northern 
regions  of  Russia,  and  the  scliismatical  provinces  of  the 
East.  Not  that  the  missionary  labours  of  the  order  had 
ever  been  wholly  interrupted,  even  when  the  deplorable 
schism  of  the  Church  had  checked  and  in  great  measure 
hindered  their  success.  It  was  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
disastrous  time  that  blessed  Alvarez  of  Cordova  Was  pur 
suing  his  most  painful  and  untiring  labours  in  the  Holy 
Land  ;  and  the  preaching  of  the  Dominicans  in  the 
eastern  empire,  now  rapidly  falling  before  the  victorious 
arms  of  the  Turks,  was  not  without  success  even  among 
the  Mussulman  conquerors  themselves.  The  eastern 
missions,  as  well  those  of  the  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
as  of  other  religious  bodies,  seemed  to  have  received  a 
fatal  blow  on  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1458,  and  the 
consequent  triumph  of  the  Turkish  arms  in  every  part  of 
the  East.  Great,  however,  as  were  the  obstacles  thence 
forward  opposed  to  the  success  of  the  Christian  mission 
aries,  they  were  far  from  abandoning  the  apostolic  work ; 
and  Providence  raised  up  a  series  of  pontiff's  with 
the  continued  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Holy 
See. 

Since  the  time  of  8.  Hyacinth  there  had  existed  in  the 
order  a  congregation  for  the  extension  of  the  faith,  called 
"the  Congregation  of 'the  Pilgrims  of  Jesus  Christ." 
This  ancient  association  was  suppressed  in  14G2  by  F. 
Martial  Auribelli,  master-general  of  the  order,  but  was 
restored  under  the  government  of  his  successor,  Conrad 
of  Asti,  and  greatly  encouraged  by  Pius  II.  We  may 
judge  of  the  amount  of  the  missionary  work  at  this  time 
undertaken  by  the  order,  by  the  account  given  us  of  the 
countries  and  convents  over  which  this  congregation 
alone  presided.  Besides  many  convents  belonging  to  it 
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in  tin'  K:»st.  we  find  others  in  Hungary,  1'oland.  Lithu 
ania.  I'odolia,  Kussia,  .Moldavia,  and  Walla. -hia.  The 
Miptn'or  «>f  this  c tii-j renat it ni  u :IH  F.  Benedict  Filicaja, 
•-  ;,  ;.'.,,!;,"  savs  Foiitena.  "who  de>ired  nothing  belter 
than  to  die  f»r  Christ  and  llu'  gospel."  Tin-  fruits  (if  its 
re-e-tabli.-hn.ent  \\ere  very  LTivat,  In  Hu-via  alone,  then 
a  barbarous  and  in  some  derive  an  idolatrous  country, 
Vi;.  re-id  ol'  one  Don;iniran  of  Krfurlh  converting  5.00(1 
pei-M'iis  t»»  the  Chri>tian  i'aith  ;  and  the  success  of  others 
\vas  mneh  in  the  same  proportion.  V.'i-  cannot,  Imwever, 
undertake  to  uive  even  the  briefest  sketch  of  the  Dumin- 
ii-an  ijji.-sious  ;  lor  it  is  a  subject  which  uonld  demand  as 
manv  volumes  as  we  have  pa^es  to  devote  to  it.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  .-ome  day  the  vast  treasures  of 
information  whirh  lie  hidden  in  tlit.-  original  and  unjuil)- 
lislied  documiMits  preserved  in  the  order,  may  in  some 
>hape  or  other  be  uiven  to  the  public.  The  more  than 
indilVercnce  which  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers  has  con 
tinually  exhibited  t<»  make'  its  prodigious  labours  manilest 
to  the  world,  is  not  one  of  its  least  reiyarkable  character 
istics  ;:':  but  much  as  we  may  admire  the  carelessness  of 


•  \v>  aro  surch- .j m titled   in  pointing  to  this  sinRiilar  modesty  of 

tin-   Frisirs  I'ri'ju'iuTd  as  a  characteristic  of  them  as  :i  body.     Witli 

\\:<-}\\   ii   h;i~  t-vi-r   s«M>:i:eil  cuor.Lrii   t<>  »l'»  their  work,  and  thi«ik  no 

-.hunt  it.      Our  renders   will  remember   tlieir  extraordinary 

indiif -rence    <  VIMI  in  the  raronization  of  its  holy  1'ouniler.     "  Kvery 

tint-."  th'  y  Miid,  '•  l;iic\v  ihat  In-  \\  a-  a  saint  :    to  what  imrpnsi-  enter 

<,[!    ;i  1  ID  •    proce-j    to  I'lMvc  it'.'"     M.'uiy   nl'th'  liiofiraphies  of  tlieir 

[_T     ••    i    ii!i  ii    :'.;•(•   lost,  or   so  imperfectly  preserved   as   to  ,urivc   no 

M.-M  ot'  v/li.-ii    thi-v  aetu.iliv   inTt'unned.     And    noi  to  sprak  1'urllifr 

«•!'  ihe  si'.:.U!;lar   resi-rve   tliey  have   siio\vn  with  ivirard    to   many  of 

ino-t  wonderful  missionary  v,nderttikini,rs,  of  which  ti;--  world 

-  i'..thinu'.  \\-e  oi>st-rve  ilie  same  peculiarity  in  tin1  conduct  of 

duals  uic.oiu;  them.     Thomas  Tmvo,  for  instance,  general  of 

'h'-  orili-i-  in    !>'.}:i,  i.cvc-r  ]'ui/li.-hr.l  any  of  his  own  \v;'itii;i:s,  whil.-:t 

';.     -pent   ''••    greater    ]':'.rt    of  his    leisure    in    superintending   m-w 

•    or'  those  of  others  ;    and  in   Louis  >ou.-a,   the    I'ortuuMii-se 

hi  sti.ri  an  of  the  order,  this  jimplicity  and  i>erfeci  absence  of  literary 

vatii'y  wa-  vi-ry  rniiarkalile.     He  was  chosen  bv  Tiiilip  I\".  to  wi'i;'.- 

n  '      '  •>•  and  rei-n  of  .John  III.  of  Portugal;    and  havinir 

.  lie  committed  tii'1  mannscript  to  the    hands    of 

i  '•;•!  \   \vho  wa  -  charged  v,  :  th    its  jiublication  ;    biit  from  some 

i,  ii  xp'ain   '!  c.iase  th-  hi-torv  never  was  publi-heil,  acd  S.iii<a   lost 

;  :>1 ,  f  T  h"  h.ad  nevi-r  taken  the  ordinary  precaution 

of  piv:    ••.:.;.'    •    '    md    Cojiy  ol'his  wurk  wlien  he  i;ave  up  the  ori- 
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popular  applause,  we  must  fool  mankind  to  be  losers  by 
the  suppression  of  so  valuable  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
the  Church. 

Imperfectly  as  we  possess  the  details  of  these  apostolic 
labours,  they  are  of  the  deepest  interest  ;  and  many 
circumstances  concurred  just  at  this  period  to  give  an  im 
pulse  to  the  Church's  missionary  zeal  in  spite  of  the 
check  which  it  had  received  from  the  victorious  arms  ci 
the  Turks. 

Xew  discoveries  were  every  day  adding  unknown  coun 
tries  to  the  geography  of  the  world.  In  these  discoveries 
the  Portugese  took  the  lead  under  the  enterprising  and 
zealous  encouragements  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  ; 
and  wherever  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  navigators 
appeared,  laying  open  new  islands  and  continents  to 
European  commerce,  they  were  quickly  followed  by  the 
indefatigable  missionaries  of  S.  Francis  and  >S.  Dominic. 
It  is,  indeed,  very  gratifying  to  find  the  close  union  sub 
sisting  between  the  two  orders  in  their  apostolic  labours,  at 
a  time  when  they  were  often  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in 
controversial  questions,  and  when  differences  in  their  theo 
logical  systems  sometimes  placed  them  in  apparent  rivalry. 
Whatever  their  disputes  as  theologians,  as  apostles  they 
ever  worked  side  by  side  with  most  generous  and  united 
devotion  ;  nor  can  we  discover  a  single  trace  of  that 
jealousy  which  might  easily  have  arisen  from  the  circum 
stances  in.  which  they  were  placed.  In  Livonio,  for 
instance,  where  the  Friars  Preachers  were  first  in  the 
field,  we  find  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order, 
to  whom  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  belonged,  coining 
to  their  assistance  when  the  work  was  beyond  their 
strength,  and  founding  three  convents  of  Franciscans  to 
assist  the  Dominicans  in  their  laborious  struggles  against, 
the  infidels  on  the  boundaries  of  Christendom,  So,  in  like 
manner,  we  find  Dominicans  labouring  in  those  holy  places 
in  Palestine  of  which  the  Franciscans  were  the  appointed 
guardians,  and  not  a  vestige  of  any  unwillingness  on  the 


gin  il,   so  little  did  he  know  of  ambition  or  ostentation  of  a 
uulLor. 
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part  of  tin.-    Friars   Elinors  to  admit   them  to  a  share  in  the 
sjorious   work. 

Sometimes,  iiulood,  as  in  the  accounts  oi  the  first  preach 
ing  nf  Christianity  to  Conuo,  we  hud  the  honours  disputed 
bv  the  historian-;  of  the  t\v<>  orders:  but  the  rivalry  natural 
to  authors  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  missionaries 
t  heinseh  cs  :  and  the  controversy  does  but  furnish  us  with 
a  pro,  if  iliat  l.t.th  Friars  Pn  achers  and  Friars  Minors 
v,  ere  en  j^a«red  in  the  apostolic  work  at  the  same  tune,  and 
with  equal  energy  and  MICCC->S.  in  1'act,  to  study  the 
hi-turv  of  the  nii»ions  tbiindod  l»v  one  order,  is  to  beeonio 
acijuainttd  with  tlie  aehie\ einents  of  the  other;  lor  during 
the  tlnve  11  rM  eentui'ies  of  theii'  ibuiidations  tin;  F'rancis- 
cans  and  Dominicans  were,  almost  exclusively,  the  apostles 
of  the  world. 

lieservin^  a  inrn-e  particular  notice  of  the  missionary 
character  of  the  order  ibr  a  later  date,  when  we  shall  have- 
to  >peak  of  the  apostolic  labours  of  the  Friars  Preachers 
in  America  and  in  China,  we  will  return  to  the  general 
history  of  the  Dominican  institute  at  this  period,  which 
mav  be  considered  that  of  its  greatest  lilory  and  most 
jierleet  de\  elojnneiit.  An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
number  of  bishops  and  dignitaries  chosen  I'roin  its  ranks 
during  the  two  ci-nturies  that  followed  the  close  of  the 
Lrreat  sehisin  ;  and  so  ureat  was  their  nuinl.ier  and  repu 
tation,  that  we  mav  venture  to  point  to  the  character  oi 
the  -real  Dominiean  prelates  as  one  amonu'  the  most 
beneficial  influences  which  the  order  was  destined  to 
shed  upon  the  Church.  At  all  times,  indeed,  the  order 
"f  Pivarhers  has  produced  pvat  prelates,  for  the  papal 
authority  verv  soon  overruled  the  objections  made  bv  the 
founders  of  the  two  mendicant  orders  to  the  holding  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  by  their  followers,  (ireu'ory  IX., 
to  \\hom.  \vhil-t  yet  cardinal,  that  joint  disapprobation 
had  IK-CM  expressed,  was  the  first  to  act  in  opposition  t«i 
it  by  the  appointment  of  John  the  Teutonic,  afterwards 
master-general  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  to  the  bishopric 
"I  liosi.ia.  lluuo  di  Sancio  Charo.  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Dominican  theolo^ian^.  was  the  first  cardinal  of 
the  order,  having  received  the  purple  in  the  year  llM-t 

T 
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from  the  hands  of  Innocent  IV.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  attempt  anything  like  an  enumeration  of  the  grcav. 
bishops  afterwards  given  to  the  Church  by  the  Jt  rkrs 
Preachers ;  we  will  select  one  only  as  an  example  of 
pastoral  excellence ;  and  our  choice  naturally  turns  in 
the  first  place  to  the  great  S.  Antoninus  of  Florence, 
who  may  be  taken  as  the  fairest  model  of  the  Dominican 
episcopate. 

And  we  may  here  remark  the  very  striking  similarity 
of  character  which  distinguishes  all  the  great  prelates 
of  the  order.  There  is  a  kind  of  family  likeness  among 
them :  the  four  Dominican  popes, — of  whom  one  is  a 
canonized  and  another  a  beatified  saint,* — S.  Antoninus 
of  Florence,  Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  Jerome  La- 
nuza,  and  others  who  crowd  upon  the  memory,  were  all 
alike  in  the  general  outline  of  their  lives.  In  public, 
they  spoke  and  acted  as  great  prelates,  all  being  par 
ticularly  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  but  in  private 
they  were  poor  religious.  They  kept  the  rule  and  wore 
the  habit  of  their  order :  their  revenues  were  lavished 
on  the  poor,  and  their  great  work  was  invariably  one  of 
reform,  and  a  living  protest  against  the  corruptions  of 
the  day.  In  S.  Antoninus  and  Bartholomew  of  the 
Martyrs  this  resemblance  is  rendered  yet  more  striking 
by  the  similarity  to  be  found  in  various  circumstances  of 
their  lives.  The  zeal  and  charity  of  both  were  exhibited 
during  a  time  of  pestilence  and  famine,  their  own  hands 
ministering  to  the  sick  and  dying  when  others  fled  from 
the  sufferers  in  disgust.  The  lives  of  both  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  assassins,  whom  they  converted  by  their 
prayers  ;  and  in  ooth  the  natural  sweetness  and  gentle 
ness  of  their  dispositions  did  not  prevent  them  from 
severely  enforcing  the  ecclesiastical  canons  on  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  in  pursuance  of  their  vigorous  reforms.  In 
the  laborious  visitations  of  their  dioceses,  which  they 
performed  on  foot  like  humble  religious,  amid  the  snows 
and  cataracts  of  mountainous  districts,  both  were  equally 

S.  Pius  V  and  blessed  Benedict  XL 


indefatigable;  and  when  we  remember  that  Antoninus 
W;is  selected 'by  Pins  II.  to  attempt  that  very  reform  of 
the  Cardinalafe  whidi  was  afterwards  so  courageously 
:,nd  successfully  insisted  on  at  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
H  tctholoiiiew.  'the  likeness  between  these  two  brothers 
of  the  same  iiluMrious  family,  separated  as  they  are  by  a. 
century  and  a  half  in  point  of  time,  appears  singularly 
complete.  In  fact,  the  Dominican  prelates  were  always 
Cuviuovt  in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  reform  ;  and 
perhaps  their  rigid  advocacy  of  evangelical  poverty  may 
have  partly  arisen  from  a  remembrance  of  the  fact,  that 
the  first  step  of  their  great,  founder  in  his  apostolic 
career  was  a  protest  against  the  luxury  of  the  legates  and 
bishops  associated  with  him  in  his  mission  against  the 
Albigenses. 

The  name  of  S.  Antoninus  is  distinguished  not  merely 
for  his  merits  as  a  pastor,  but  also  as  a  doctor  of  the 
Church.  Theological  greatness  is,  as  it  were,  the  heri 
tage  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  order,  and  S.  Antoninus 
ranks  with  the  very  first  of  its  theologians  But  had  his 
Suninia  of  Moral  Theology  never  been  written,  we  should 
still  cherish  the  memory  of  the  great  archbishop  of 
Florence  as  presenting  us  with  a  perfect  model  of  sanctity 
in  the  episcopate.  "  The  hands  of  the  poor,"  says  Pope. 
Tins  II..  "were  the  depository  of  all  he  possessed." 
In  fact,  the  revenues  of  his  diocese  wen1  entirely  expended 
on  their  relief;  for  himself  he  retained  within  his  archie- 
pi>copal  palace  the  same  rule  of  life  which  he  had  observed 
in  the  cloisters  of  Fiesole  or  S.  .Mark.  There  was.  to 
use  the  words  of  Touron,  a  "  heroism"  in  his  mode  of 
government  which  produced  astonishing  results.  He 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  reformation  of  manners 
in  the  city  of  Florence,  the  mere  attempt  to  effect  which 
would  seem  in  our  day  like  the  schemes  of  a  visionary. 
\\\[{  Antoninus  was  armed  with  the  strange  irresistablo 
power  of  sanctity.  ••  He  rose  with  all  difficulties," 
says  his  biographer,  Ct  and  not  only  was  his  chapter 
and  cleruV  placed  under  the  restored  discipline  of  the 
ecclesiastical  canons,  but  the  people  themselves  felt  the 
inihience  of  his  apostolic  and  paternal  rule;  so  that 
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before  long,  gaming  and  blasphemy  were  unknown  iu 
Florence,  usury  and  other  disorders  of  a  social  character 
were  abolished,  private  quarrels  and  dissent  ions  were  healed, 
and,  to  use  the  words  of  Pope  Pius,  *  all  enmities  were 
banished  out  of  the  city.'  lie  was,  in  fact  (if  we  may  so 
say),  canonized  whilst  yet  alive,  in  the  heart  and  judg 
ment  of  the  world.  Pope  Nicholas  V.  ordered  that  no 
appeals  against  any  of  his  sentences  should  be  received  at 
Home  ;  and  Pius  II.  concludes  the  eloquent  eulogy  of  him 
which  he  has  inserted  in  his  Commentaries  with  the 
remarkable  expression,  that  •  from  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  was  with  reason  regarded  as  an  inhabitant  of  the 
heavenly  city.'  ? 

The  Dominicans,  in  their  character  as  theologians, 
have  naturally  played  a  great  part  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  and,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  distin 
guished  themselves  in  a  particular  manner  in  the  delibe 
rations  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  by  their  zeal  against  the 
heresy  of  the  Hussites,  and  by  their  efforts  for  the  reconci 
liation  of  the  Greek  schismatics  at  that  of  Florence. 
The  age  was  in  fact  rife  with  error;  and  in  Bohemia  the 
fanaticism  of  the  followers  of  Huss  and  Zisca  had  pro 
duced  a  bloody  and  disastrous  insurrection.  Those  wrho 
are  willing  to  believe  that  the  Church  has  known  no  other 
method  of  dealing  with  heretics  than  that  of  fire  and 
sword,  would  do  well  to  study  the  manifesto  of  Father 
John  Nyder,  one  of  the  Papal  Nuncios  despatched  by 
the  Fathers  of  Basle  against  the  Bohemian  insurgents, 
It  is  given  at  length  by  Bzovius,  and  is  remarkable  for 
its  tone  of  sweetness  and  moderation,  and  its  strain  of 
exalted  piety 

But  our  chief  motive  for  referring  in  this  place  to  the 
Council  of  Basle,  is  for  the  sake  of  the  illustration  which 
its  history  affords  of  that  devotion  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominicans  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken  as  one  of  their  most  striking  cha 
racteristics.  The  unfortunate  conclusion  of  the  council 
is  well  known.  On  the  attempt  of  the  Pontiff  Euge- 
iiius  IV.  to  remove  the  assembly  to  Ferrara,  the  prelates 
not  only  opposed  his  resolution  with  their  remonstrances 
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(  :i  step  \\hich  wa-  probably  ju-tilied  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  negotiations  with  the  Bohemian 
hcivtics  h:ul  involved  thcin'i.  hut,  on  his  persist  inu'  in 
Li-  de-i-'n,  they  proceeded  to  open  resistance  of  his 
authority,  ami  even  ventured  to  pronounce  his  deposition 
iVniu  the  Papal  chair.  Not  to  enter  on  the  threat  thco- 
li'-ic-d  qiie>ti<m:;:  wliieli  enLM'-rcd  the  pens  of  the  controver- 
a>sembled  at  I>a>le,  we  may  he  permitted  to  notice 
course  purMied  hvthe  Dominican  theologians  during 
painful  cri.-i-.  and  their  resolute  defence  of  the  Papal 
authority,  with  sentiments  of  just,  admiration.  The 
services  rendered  hy  them  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
in  the  whole  d>ui>e  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Hu-<- 
ites.  and  the  labours  of  Nvder,  Montcnigro,  and  above  all, 
of  John  Torquemada,  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  had 
h'-en  warmly  acknowledged  l»y  the  assembled  }>relates. 
It  is  evident  that  they  shared  the  views  of  those  who 
looked  on  the  removal  of  the  Council  as  a  dangerous  and 
ill-advised  step;  nevertheless,  the  moment  that  an  attack 
seemed  threatened  against  the  integrity  of  the  Holy  See, 
the  instinctive  loyalty  of  the  order  to  the  ^liair  of  S. 
Peter  was  manifested.  Xo  doubt  the  crisis  was  one  of  no 
common  importance;  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Constance  were  considered  by  some  to  oiler  a  precedent  to 
thii-e  of  lla.-le.  although  in  fact  the  cases  were  totally 
difl'  rent.  Xi'\pertheless,  recent  evcMits,  and  tlie  grievous 
ei'teets  of  a  loi)-_r  schism,  had  contributed  to  lower  the  idea 
of  the  Papal  Mipreinacy.  and  to  exalt  the  authority  of 
council-.  The  da  niter  of  this  feeling,  at  the  very  moment 
when  here-y  was  raging  without  the  fold,  was  quickly  ap- 
pn  bended  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Dominican  theolo 
gians.  who  accordingly  withdrew  from  Basle,  and  hastened 
to  join  the  new  council  assembled  under  the  authority  of 
the  Hiprcme  PoiitiiV  at  Ferrara. 

It.  was  under  these  circumstance-  that  Torqueinadu 
jmldishrd  hi-  two  treatises  on  the  power  of  the  Popes,  an  1 
the  authority  of  uvneral  councils  ;  and  at  Florence, 
whither  the  prelates  assembled  at  Ferrara  adjourned  soon 

Tin1  Immaculate  r-.n^M'tion  ;    .li-fim-d  l>v  tlio  fathers    of  P.nsle. 
uii'l  ;il  th.atinn'  warmly  disputed  l>y  ojipositc  schools  of  theology. 
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afterwards,  lie  distinguished  himself  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner  by  his  defence  of  the  Latin  dogmas,  and  especially 
of  the  Roman  primacy  (which  was  defined  by  the  council 
and  acknowledged  by  the  Greek  bishops)  that  he  received 
from  Kugenius  the  glorious  title  of  "  Defender  of  the 
Faith,"  less  fitly  borne  in  the  following  century  by  the 
English  tyrant  Henry  VIII. 

Torquemada  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men 
of  the  time  ;  and  it  is  not  until  we  fully  appreciate  the  dan 
gers  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  that  WTC  can  justly  esti 
mate  the  services  rendered  to  the  Church  by  him  and. 
others  of  his  order,  in  their  firm  resistance  to  the  schisrnati- 
cal  spirit  then  so  general,  and  their  devotion  of  every 
energy  to  maintain  inviolate  that  supremacy  of  the  See  of 
8.  Peter  which  each  succeeding  age  has  recognized  with 
greater  distinctness  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
faith.  As  Cardinal-legate  and  Papal  ambassador  to 
half  the  courts  of  Europe,  Torquemada  occupied  a  dis 
tinguished  position  in  the  sight  of  the  world  ;  and  yet  so 
little  of  the  worldly  spirit  clung  to  him  in  his  greatness, 
that  we  find  him  retiring  to  his  convent  at  Florence  for 
two  years  "  busying  himself  with  his  own  sanctification 
and  the  practices  of  a  private  religious."  "  His  great 
dignities,"  says  Leander  Albert,  "  in  no  way  interrupted 
his  ordinary  exercises  of  piety  and  penance,  or  diminished 
ought  of  his  religious  modesty.  His  habit  and  ex 
terior  remained  unchanged  ;  what  he  was  among  his 
brethren  he  was  also  among  the  princes  of  the  Church  ; 
humble,  recollected,  penitent  ;  full  of  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  souls,  of  tenderness  for  the  poor  and  of  love  for  his  order, 
which  he  honoured  yet  more  by  his  virtues  than  by 
the  purple."  * 

We  will    now  pass    to    a   subject    closely  connected  with 
the  period  of  religious  reform  ;    carrying  us,   however,  to 


•::-  Our  readers  must  not  confound  John  Torquemada,  the  cardinal 
of  S.  Sixtus  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above,  with  his  nephew 
Thomas  Torquemada,  the  celebrated  Spanish  inquis;tor,  whose 
severe  measures  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  then  furiously 
attacked  by  the  Jews  and  Saracens,  have  rendered  his  name  so 
u-rnble  to  Entrlish  ear?. 
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rent  thouu'hN  from  those  suirirested  l»v  the  dis 
'  councils:  yet  we  can  probably  scare".1  tiiid  a. 
lustration  of  the  largeness  and  diversity  of  the 
n  ,-pirit.  than  by  turning  from  the  great  (questions 
astical  and  political  interest  which  enirmvs  th-1 
theologians  of  Basic1  and  Florence,  and  dwelling  for  a,  few 
monienN  on  the  gentler. — but  who  shall  say  le.-s  power 
ful?  influence  of  that  art  which,  like  theology,  was 
i"  liml  its  ••  sublime  dictator''  am<»nur  the  ranks  of  the 
Friars  Preachers. 

At  this  period  of  active  contest  and  controversy,  it  is 
pleasant  to  turn  to  the  snnnv  hills  and  silent  cloisters  of 
Ficsolc.  where  the  glorious  genius  of  one  whom  the  voice  of 
the  world  has  consented  to  beatifv,  was  laying  a  sweet  and 
powerful  urasp  upon  the  imai:ination  and  the  heart  of 
Christendom.  The  order  which  had  already  produced  an 
an-elic  doctor  was  now  jrivin^  to  the  world  that  saintly 
artist,  to  whose  name  also  the  title  of  ""  Angelic"  was  to 
be  perpetually  associated. 


c  n  A  r  T  i-:  ii  TIT. 

Santa  Maria  Xovella.     T'a--avan1i.     Connoction  of  Art  with  reli- 
L'iniH  ri'fonn.     I!.  John    hominic.     Foundation  of  tho  convnnt 

of  l-'ii'-nlc.  I-'IM  Aniri'lico.  Savonarola  :  liis  idea  of  Christian 
art  and  literature.  His  fall.  Fra  Hartolomeo.  r.artholo- 
n;f\v  o'f  the  Martvrs  at  the  court  of  Pius  IV.  Later  artists  of 
the  order. 

Tin:  connection  of  the  Dominican  order  with  Christian. 

;-.rt  dates  ahm»t  IVoni  its  foundation.  Tt  was  in  1'JTS  that 
the  tirst  stnne  of  the  church  of  Santa  .Maria  Novella  at 
Florence  was  laid  under  .-insular  and  impressive  eircum- 
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stances.  The  feuds  between  Guclf  and  GliibeHine  were 
then  at  their  height,  and  Fra  Latino  Malabranca,  nephew 
to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  after  travelling  through  all  the  cities 
of  Romagna,  preaching  peace  and  reconciliation  to  the 
opposing  factions,  at  length  arrived  at  Florence  to  com 
mence  the  same  work  of  mercy.  He  assisted  at  the 
blessing  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church,  and 
took  occasion  of  the  multitudes  assembled  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  to  address  them  in  so  powerful  a  strain  of 
eloquence  that  the  disputants  agreed  to  forget  their 
enmities,  and,  flinging  their  arms  round  one  another's 
necks,  embraced  as  brothers.  The  same  scene  was  wit 
nessed  not  long  after  within  the  walls  of  the  newly-erected 
building  on  the  solemn  publication  of  peace,  which  was 
delivered  by  Latino  from  its  pulpit  ;  and  thus  the  very 
foundation  of  this  church,  afterwards  so  celebrated  in  the 
order,  may  be  said  to  have  been  laid  in  mercy.  Its  archi 
tects  and  designers  were  the  two  lay  brothers  Fra  Sisto 
and  Fra  Ristoro  ;  and  the  glorious  temple  raised  under 
their  direction  was  exclusively  built  by  the  hands  of  the 
religious  brethren  themselves,  without  the  assistance  of 
a  single  secular,  "  a  thing,"  says  Marchese,  "  very  rare  in 
the  history  of  art." 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  in  praise  of  a  struc 
ture  whose  criticism  from  the  lips  of  Michael  Angelo 
must  be  familiar  to  all.  He  was  wont  to  call  it  "  his 
gentle  and  beautiful  bride;"  and  his  merits  have  even 
been  celebrated  in  a  treatise  bearing  the  title  "  I)e  Pnl- 
cltritudine  tSanctce  Marice  Novcllcc"  which  we  find  quoted 
in  one  of  Savonarola's  orations.  It  must  ever  possess  a 
peculiar  interest  for  the  student  of  Christian  art,  who, 
retracing  the  six  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  first  erection,  will  recall  the  day  when  the  walls  were 
receiving  their  first  frescoes  from  the  hands  of  those 
Greek  artists  who  had  been  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
Republic,  and  found  their  first  and  most  generous  patrons 
among  the  Friars  Preachers.  And  as  in  fancy  he  watches 
them  at  their  work,  he  may  see  stealing  into  the  church 
a  truant  schoolboy,  who  has  escaped  from  his  books  and 
lessons  in  the  grammar-school  opened  by  the  Friars 
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immediately  on  their  settlement  in  the  convent.,  and  has 
f'lind  his  \\av  here  to  feast  his  eyes  and  imagination  on 
the  paintings  so  far  superior  in  design  and  coloring  to 
anything  yet  known  in  Florence.  He  is  the  scapegrace 
of  the  sChool,  and  his  name  is  Cimabuc.  The  order  of 
Preachers  cannot  indeed  claim  him  as  a  member.,  yet  it 
was  within  the  walls  of  one  of  her  most  glorious  temples 
that  the  future  founder  of  thti  Florentine  school  of 
painting  caught  his  ih>t  inspiration,  audit  was  there,  in 
the  Kuect'llai  chapel,  many  years  afterwards,  that  his 
great  chtf  d'cfuvre,  thu  Madonna,  was  carried  in  pro 
cession,  and  deposited  bv  the  hands  of  his  enthusiastic 
fellow-citizens.* 

\\  e  .should  never  end  were  we  to  attempt  to  chronicle 
all  the  artistic  glories  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  our 
de.-iini  in  speaking  of  them  at  all  is  that  they  furnish  one 
out  of  many  illustrations  which  might  be  u'iven,  of  the 
manner  in  which  art  was  used  as  a  means  of  popular 
teaching.  The  fourteenth  century  was  an  age  (to  u.se 
the  word-;  of  F.  Marchese)  "prolific  in  artists  and  glorious 
l"i-  Christian  art  :  every  one  desired  to  read  on  the  walls 
of  the  t'-mple  the  mo.st  sublime  stories  of  the  .Bible,  the 
popular  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  immortal  strains 
of  Dante.  Keli'^ion  was  then  the  fountain-source  of  the 
artist  s  inspiration,  and  painting  was  employed  as  a  urand 
means  of  moral  teaching,  worthy  of  a  Chri.-tian  people.'' 
Indeed,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast 
exhibited  between  the  whole  system  of  composition  at 

-•>  The  story  told  of  the  cornpkdion  of  this   picture  is   illustrative 

enough  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  a-e    in   matters  of  art.     rim.or.ie 

nployed  iri  puttin-  his  last  finishing  touches  to  the  Madonna, 

when  Charles,  of   Anjoii    passed   through  the    city,  and    notified    his 

intention  of  vi-itin^  tho  artist's  studio.      Hitherto  no  one   had    lu-en 

'•d  to  see  the  painting;  but  the  news  of  the  pr  in  re's  intended 

visit  p-tlmi;  wind,  a  vast  multitude  of  the   ci'i/ens   followed    in    Ms 

.   and  insisted  on   tlie  doors  liein^  tlirown  open    to    the   puldir. 

Thi  =  was  don-  :  all    Florence  crowded  to  see   the  -re.at  masterpiece 

of  Ciiniihue.  ;..nd    so  u'reat   was    the  joy    and  admiration    it   excited, 

that  tin'   qn  irler  of  the   town  occupied    hy  his    house    received    the 

ii'ur.eof  the  "  i:..r-o  Alle^ri;"   aad    the    |»a"intinu'  itself  was,    a-    \vo 

have  said,  home  in   Iriumpluint  i>roce=aion  to  tlie  chapel,  where  it 

still   remains. 
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this  period,  and  that  adopted  in  the  modern  schools  of 
painting.  Mere  picturesqueness  of  detail  in  form  and 
colouring  was  not  the  great  object  of  the  painter's  study; 
the  aim  of  men  like  Memmi,  Orgagaa,  or  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
was  to  employ  religious,  or,  we  might  say,  theological 
ideas ;  and  thus  the  pencil  of  the  artist  was  often  guided 
ly  the  theologian,  and  was  devoted  to  the  representation 
of  a  part  of  some  complete  system  of  doctrine  or  devotion. 
In  fact,  painting  was  unknown  as  an  art  of  luxury,  or 
apart  from  its  great  mission  of  popular  instruction  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  cabinet  pictures,  that  is,  pictures 
merely  intended  to  hang  against  the  walls  of  private 
apartments  as  objects  of  taste,  did  not  exist  until  a  later 
period.  Up  to  the  time  of  which  we  now  speak,  paintings 
wore  to  be  found  only  on  the  walls  of  the  church  and 
cloister,  on  the  doors  of  shrines  and  tabernacles,  or  other 
public  places  where  they  might  best  fulfil  their  avowed 
object  as  the  books  of  the  unlearned.  It  was  in  this 
way  that  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  became, 
under  the  direction  of  successive  generations,  a  very 
museum  of  Christian  art.  Much  was  the  work  of  the 
religious  themselves  ;  but  they  contributed  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  high  school  of  religious  sculpture  and  painting 
not  only  by  their  own  labours,  but  by  their  patronage 
and  encouragement  of  others.  None  took  a  greater 
share  in  this  undertaking  than  the  celebrated  Fra  Jacobo 
Passavanti,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken  as  the  author 
of  "  The  Mirror  of  True  Penance,"  and  one  of  the  earliest 
fathers  of  the  Italian  idiom.  His  refined  and  admirable 
taste  led  him  to  form  intimate  ties  with  the  distinguished 
artists  of  the  day,  such  as  Orgagna  and  others  ;  and  at 
his  solicitation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Fra  Jacobi 
Talenti,  they  completed  the  edifice,  and  made  it  an  almost 
unequalled  gallery  of  sacred  painting.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
have  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  medieval  theology 
been  so  perfectly  represented  and  preserved.  DanU's 
mind  and  imagination  seem  to  be  embodied  on  the  walls, 
and  we  have  already  indicated  the  source  whence  the 
great  poet  derived  the  religious  coloring  of  his  poems. 
To  show  how  close  the  connection  was  in  those  days 
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between  painting  and  theology,  we  may  remark  that 
whilst  Orgagna  was  employed  i'»  those  woiiih'ri'iil  frescoes 
which  represent  the  terrors  of  the  ••Inferno.,"  Simon 
Memmi  was  decorating  the  cloister  with  a  series  illus 
trative  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Church  triumphant  and 
militant,  where  \ve  find  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  placed, 
in  a  number  of  elaborate  designs,  as  the  entrance  to  the 
Church  triumphant,  every  image  being  taken  from  Pas- 
savant  i's  work.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it 
was  he  who  superintended  the  whole  undertaking,  and 
that  the  ideas  and  mode  of  treatment  were  all  suggested 
by  him  ;  a  circumstance  which  explains  the  remarkable 
unity  of  design  and  teaching  which  we  find  in  the  entire 
series. 

But  it  was  not  only  as  patrons  of  the  arts  that  the 
Friars  Preachers  evinced  an  appreciatian  of  their  power 
as  instruments  of  popular  instruction.  They  were 
artists  themselves:  and  there  is  one  remarkable  feature 
in  the  history  of  their  cultivation  of  Christian  art  which 
we  particularly  desire  to  notice  in  this  place.  Not  only 
was  it  essentially  a  Christian  school  of  painting  which 
flourished  in  the  Dominican  order,  but  one  which  was 
invariably  associated  with  the  spirit  of  religious  discipline 
and  reform.  Whilst  the  arts  have  elsewhere  but  too 
often  Lrained  themselves  an  ill  name  by  their  connection 
with  an  age  of  luxury  and  relaxation  of  morals,  we  find 
that  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Friars  Preachers  they  were 
not  only  made  compatible  w;th  the  rigour  of  primitive 
discipline,  but  were  even  U-M  d  as  a  means  of  its  restora 
tion,  where  it  was  found  to  have  decayed.  The  chief 
patrons  of  art  in  the  Dominican  order  have  every  one 
been  among  her  greatest  and  most  austere  reformers  ;  so 
that,  in' attempting  a  sketch  of  her  painters  and  sculptors, 
the  names  of  her  saints  and  ascetic  men  would  necessarily 
find  their  way  into  our  p:igos.  "Blessed  .John  Dominie, 
S.  Antoninus,  and  Jerome  Savonarola,  are  amon«_r  the  most 
conspicuous  of  those  who  fostered  artistic  genius  in  those; 
very  cloisters  into  which  they  introduced  so  primitive  and 
au.-tere  a  reform  ;  and  this  f,ct  will  readily  explain  the 
very  spiritual  and  sublime  character  which  attaches  to 
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productions  which  were  undertaken  in  close  association 
with  a  revival  of  religious  observance, — nay,  often  as  the 
very  instruments  of  effecting  it. 

No  man  probably  stands  more  distinguished  as  an 
ecclesiastical  reformer,  whether  in  the  Church  at  large 
or  in  his  own  order  in  particular,  than  he  whose  name  we 
have  already  so  often  referred  to, — the  blessed  John 
Dominic,  Cardinal  of  S.  Sixtus.  In  history  he  must 
always  be  remembered  as  one  who  bore  the  greatest  part 
in  extinguishing  the  fatal  schism  of  the  west.  He  also 
took  the  lead  in  the  reform  of  his  own  order,  and  was  the 
founder  of  several  convents  which  he  established  on  the 
principles  of  strict  regular  observance,  to  serve  as  nur 
series  of  sanctity,  and  models  of  the  institute  at  large. 
He  was  himself  an  artist  of  no  mean  capacity,  and  during 
the  early  years  of  his  religious  life  in  the  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  attained  to  singular  excellence  as  a 
miniaturist ;  many  of  the  choral  books  illuminated  by  his 
hand  at  this  period  being  still  preserved.  It  was,  there 
fore,  experience  rather  than  theory  which  taught  him  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  religious  art  as  an  instru 
ment  of  community  reform ;  and  in  his  after  career  we 
are  told  that  in  every  convent  of  the  order,  whether  of 
men  or  women,  whose  regular  discipline  he  reformed, 
11  ay.  in  every  convent  that  he  built  from  the  foundations, 
"  he  invariably  laboured  to  introduce  the  most  noble 
art  of  painting,  whose  tendency  is  to  raise  the  soul  and 
the  heart  to  chaste  and  holy  thoughts."  Many  of  his 
letters  on  this  subject,  written  to  the  nuns  of  the  con 
vent  of  Corpus  Domini  at  Venice,  remain  to  attest  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  In  them  he  directs  the  religious 
to  perfect  themselves  in  miniaturing  (by  which  is  here 
meant  the  devout  miniatures  in  choral  books)  and  offers 
to  complete  some,  the  final  tintings  of  which  were  too 
difficult  for  them  to  undertake.* 

AVe  shall   select   the  history  of  one  these   convents  of 

•strict  observance,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  connection  with 

Dominican  art,    and  because  we   are  persuaded  that  our 

readers  will  gather  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  order 

-x-  Marchese* 
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at  this  period  of  its  revival  and  reform  i'roni  such  ,1  uarra- 
ti\e,  tliau  hv  ;i  separate  notice  of  the  illustrious  men  whose 
nami-s  arc  asso -inted  with  its  foundation. 

It  was  thru,  in  the  year  1-10(1,  that  after  reestablishing 
regular  discipline  iti  every  convent  of  the  Roman  pro 
vince,  rjiilni  Dominic  determined,  as  we  have  said,  on  the 
foundation  of  several  new  houses,  where  the  strict  letter 
of  the  rule  should  he  observed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  order 
carried  out  in  its  highest  perfection.  The  sunnv  hill  of 
Fiesole  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  one  of  these;  and  if.  ;:.s 
would  seem,  exterior  beautv  dwelt  on  in  a  religions  spirit 
was  judircd  in  the  mind  of  its  founder  to  he  a  help  to  the 
devout  contemplation  of  God.  he  could  scarce  have  chosen 
a,  litter  spot  than  the  one  which  lie  destined  for  his 
new  convent  of  S.  Dominie.  The  ground  was  u'iven  bv 
Altovito,  liishop  of  Fiesole,  himself  a  Dominican  ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  work  been  be^un,  when  rumours 
spread  far  and  near  that  the  building  then  in  course  of 
erection  was  intended  as  a  retreat  of  peculiar  sanctity,  or 
as  one  may  say  as  an  ideal  of  monastic  perfection.  S. 
Antoninus  was  amonir  the  first  of  those  who  presented 
themselves  for  admission,  beinur  attracted  bv  the  rumoured 
holiness  of  the  new  foundation  ;  and  he  was  followed  two 
years  afterwards  by  the  two  brothers  Mu^ello.  better 
known  as  Fra  J>eneddto.  and  Fra  (Jiovanni  Annelico  da 
Fie-ole.  Xo  noviciate,  beini:  as  yet  attached  to  the  con 
vent,  they  were  sent  to  Cm-tuna,  where  the  blessed 
Lawrence  of  JJipafracta  became  their  novice-master  ; 
havini:  held  the  same  office  to  S.  Antoninus,  who  has  left 
a  eulo<rium  on  his  venerable  iruide  and  teacher  in  the 
spiritual  life,  which  has  been  confirmed  in  our  own  day 
by  his  solemn  beatification.  ••  I>v  reason  of  his  purity  of 
heart.''  says  I>/ovius,  ••  he  doubted  not  to  call  him 
blessed,"  And  besides  these  joined  with  them  in  the  ties 
of  holy  friendship,  there  was  the  blessed  ('onstantins 
Fabriano.  afterwards  the  reformer  of  Aseoli,  a  man  illus 
trious  for  miracles  and  the  <rift  of  prayer  :  and  I'ietro 
Capucci.  to  whom  is  al-o  sometimes  o-iven  the  title  of 
Mcs-rd.  In  fact,  Cortona  and  Fiesole  were  the  nurseries 
of  saints,  and  it  was  in  such  a  home,  and  in  sucli  fellow- 
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ship,  that  the  genius  of  Angelico  received  its  stamp  of 
sanctity.  Of  all  the  painters  of  the  mystic  school  (by 
which  we  intend  to  designate  the  followers  or  imitators 
of  Giotto  in  opposition  to  the  naturalists  who  received 
so  powerful  an  encouragement  from  the  patronage  of  the 
Medici),  Angelico  stands  undoubtedly  highest  ;  and  his 
merits  as  a  painter,  nay  more,  the  singular  and  irresistible 
spiritual  influence  of  his  works,  have  been  acknow 
ledged  by  critics  like  Vasari,  whose  mind  was  certainly 
cast  in  a  wholly  different  mould.  Yet  his  sketch  of  the 
Dominican  painter  is  itself  so  beautiful  and  truthful  a 
delineation  that  we  will  give  it  as  it  stands,  feeling  sure 
that  our  readers  will  gain  their  best  idea  of  the  character 
of  his  paintings  by  knowing  something  of  the  character 
of  the  man.  His  words  are  as  follows  :  "  Fra  Giovanni 
was  a  man  of  holy  and  simple  habits  ;  he  lived  a  pure 
and  sanctified  life,  and  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  poor  on 
earth,  as  I  believe  also  that  his  soul  is  now  in  heaven. 
He  was  always  painting ;  and  never  wished  to  produce 
anything  save  for  the  saints.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
true  riches  consist  in  being  content  with  little.  He 
might  easily  have  attained  to  high  dignities,  but  he  did 
not  esteem  them,  saying  that  the  only  dignity  he  desired 
was  to  escape  hell,  and  to  win  paradise.  He  was  very  gen 
tle  and  sober,  and  used  to  say  that  artists  needed  quiet,  and 
should  be  free  from  interruptions  ;  and  that  he  whose 
works  related  to  Christ  should  be  ever  communing  with 
Christ.  Never  was  he  known  to  exhibit  anger,  and  when 
he  had  occasion  to  admonish  any,  he  did  it  with  a  gentle 
smile.  When  others  sought  works  from  his  pencil  he 
was  wont  to  tell  them  with  extraordinary  amiability  that 
so  long  as  the  prior  was  satisfied  he  would  not  refuse 
them.  In  short,  both  in  actions  and  words,  he  was 
most  humble  and  modest,  and  in  his  painting  simple  and 
devout  ;  the  saints  he  painted  have  more  the  air  and 
resemblance  of  saints  than  those  of  any  other  artist. 
He  never  retouched  or  heightened  the  effect  of  any  of 
his  works,  but  left  them  just  as  they  came  from  his 
pencil,  believing  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.  Some 
say  he  never  took  up  his  brush  without  first  having 
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recourse  to  prayer.  Whenever  In*  painted  a  crucifixion 
tli.-  tears  streamed  down  his  cheek*,  and  it  is  easy,  in  th-.j 
very  countenances  and  attitudes  oi'  his  figures,  to  see  the 
purity  of  his  heart,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Christian 
filth.'"  In  fart,  to  use  the  words  of  a  more  modern  critic, 
••  j-aintin'4  was  his  ordinary  prayer.''  the  very  means  he 
ii-ed  to  raise  his  heart  to  (Jod.  What  wonder  that  the 
works  of  such  a  man  should  hear  in  their  silent  eloquence 
something  of  that  stran-e  power  over  the  soul  which 
attaches  to  the  speech  or  the  writings  of  the  saints?  A 
power  which  irenius  alone,  even  the  umiu-  of  Uafaele  or 
.Michael  AiiL'elo  can  never  attain  to  when  the  supernatural 
element  is  wanting. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  poetry  of  Dante  over 
all  the  painters  of  the  mystic  school  was  of  a  very  singular 
character.  (iiotto,  we  know,  was  the  friend  and  close 
associate  of  the  <rreat  Florentine,  and  may  he  said  to  have 
illustrated  the  Divine  Commedio  by  his  pencil.  Nor  was 
Airj-clico  insensible  to  the  influence  of  that  master  mind. 
"  I>ante."  says  Marehese,  in  his  work  on  the  Dominican 
painters,  "mated  the  doctrine  of  S.  Thomas  to  Uie  har- 
inonv  of  his  verse  ;  and  I  would  venture  to  aflirm  that 
AniMico  incarnated  and  coloured  the  conception  of  these, 
two  irreat  men.  If  we  compare  his  pictures  with  the 
writiiiL's  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  we  shall  have 
little  difficulty  in  detecting  the  identity  of  thought  that 
characterized  the  Italians  in  their  theories  of  the  super 
natural,  and  the  imagery  in  which  they  clothed  them.  ' 
To  which  we  will  add.  that  a  study  of  the  works^of  these 
three  minds  will  probably  convey  the  most  perfect  idea  that 
could  be  formed  of  the  Christianity  of  the  middle  auvs, 
and  would  enable  us  to  form  a  hiirh  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  the,  theory  of  S.  Thomas,  illustrated  and 
populari/.ed  as  it  was  to  men's  hearts  by  the  genius  of  the 
port  and  the  painter,  diffused  its  influence  over  all  elas>e^ 
:ind  i'uind  new  ways  of  exercising  its  dictatorship  ot 
Christian  philosophy. 

How  va-t  a  distance  separates  th'n  school  of  superiui- 
turalism  from  that  of  the  succeeding  centime-!  Two 
words  rise  to  our  lips  as  we  ,-tand  before  any  of  the  great 
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-works  of  the  Angelico:  they  are  simplicity  and  faith;  and 
these  two  qualities,  whilst  they  express  the  whole  character 
of  his  mind  and  of  his  paintings,  seem  also  to  express  the 
religious  spirit  of  his  age.  What  their  influence  may  have 
been  in  keeping  alive  spirituality  and  asceticism  we  can  but 
estimate  by  contrasts.  Let  us  turn  to  the  productions  of 
a  later  school,  to  the  churches  restored,  as  it  was  called,  by 
the  enthusiasts  for  pagan  art,  whose  walls  are  defaced  by 
those  gross  imitators  of  nature  who  seem  to  value  the  art 
of  delineation  only  so  far  as  it  reproduces  the  idea  of  flesh 
and  blood ;  and  when  we  feel  the  evil  power  possessed  by 
such  representations,  of  obliterating  spiritual  impressions, 
and  substituting  in  their  room  the  merest  images  of  sense, 
we  feel  also  how  different  and  wholly  unearthly  must  have 
been  the  thoughts  and  tone  of  mind  of  those  trained  to 
prayer  and  contemplation  in  the  midst  of  that  supernatural 
system  which  in  the  ages  of  faith  was  preached  from  the 
very  walls  of  church  and  cloister. 

The  reforms  begun  by  John  Dominic  were  carried  out 
in  the  same  spirit  by  his  disciple  S.  Antoninus,  who,  pre 
vious  to  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Florence,  governed 
successively  the  convents  of  Home,  Naples,  Gaeta,  Cortona, 
Siena,  Fiesole,  and  Florence.  At  the  latter  place  Cosmo 
de  Medici  made  over  to  the  Friars  Preachers  the  convent 
of  S.  Mark,  which  he  endoAvcd  with  his  usual  munificence, 
and  S.  Antoninus  became  prior  of  the  new  house,  to  which 
Angelico  and  his  brother  were  soon  summoned,  and  where 
they  have  left  the  most  glorious  monuments  of  their  genius. 
S.  Mark's  soon  became  another  Fiesole,  a  home  and  nur 
sery  of  sanctity,  and  at  the  same  time  a  gallery  of  the 
most  glorious  productions  of  Christian  art.  Inched,  WG 
know  that  S.  Antoninus,  like  his  predecessor,  John  Dominic, 
was  not  only  a  patron  and  encourager  of  art,  but  was 
himself  possessed  of  considerable  skill  in  painting,  and 
many  of  the  choral  books  of  S.  Mark's  still  claim  to  be 
those  which  received  their  illuminations  from  his  venerable 
hands.  And  widely  different  as  their  part  in  life  was  des 
tined  to  become,  the  name  of  Antoninus,  the  mirror  of 
prelates,  the  reformer  of  his  order,  the  doctor  of  the 
Church,  is  always  sweetly  and  closely  associated  with  that 


f  Fr;l  Angelico  whose  life  was  so  essentially  hidden  and 
ntemplative,    ami   whose  only   learning:   was    that   of   his 

'Thow^FminnT-  I'v"-^  ^  ^  °f  ^  ^  '"  R*m*> 
'''"   peculiar  sanctity,  that  he  would  have  elevated  him 'to 
r  archbishopric  of  Florence,  had  not  the  painter 
lignity,    and  suggested    Fra  Antonio    as    the 
'or  so   exalted  an   oiiiee;   so  that,  if  the  tale 
thontic,   and    there  seems    no   reasonable    -round  for 
:"»>t,nvt,   we  may  consider    the    glorious    episcopate   of 
'  Antoninus  as  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the 
<i»n    ofhis   friend.       Those  who    are   familiar 
•!/;ry    will  remember    also    that    instance   of  his 
siiiipl icity   w  like  what  we  realize  of  his  character 
"/I   ;1    :.  tok    h()W-  on  being  invited  to  dine  with  the 
'•'";r-   1";   declined,  saying    he    could   not   eat    meat 
i  his  ];nor  s  permission,  quite  forgetting  the  dispen- 
^  power  ol   the  supreme  Pontiff.       II,  li,s  iu  th^  clu{rci; 
t   is  said  the    Pope  himself    wrote 
e  read  over  his  tomb;  remarkable  for  the 
that   even    there,   and  so  immediately    after 
1    <*p™*ion    occurs    which    has    been    sanc- 
at  le-i-t  b"  t']''1  tllG    i;'n'i:i1   (ley!:il';!ti()"  of  tin;   Cliurch, 

run  tin's'"  '"iisent  of  her  pooplc.      The  words 

i        rierelics  the  VwralU  Painter, 
l.r.in  T  John  of  Florence,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers. 
ia   Angelico   had   no  disciples    among  the  rank-  of  his 
own    brethren     nevertheless,    though    he    can    s.areelv    lie 
formed  a  school,  or  to  have  trained  others  in 
s  peculiar   style,  there  were  many  of  the  order  who  trod 
s  footsteps,    though  there  were  none  who  came  near 
•»'»   i"   artistic  skill.      Thus  we  read  of  a  certain   Fra 
onsignori,   whose    character,   sketched   also   by 
•'-'l.v  of   the    same    stamp   as   that    of    the 


prayer  and  seclusion,  and  his  indifference 
c   money  which   he   earned  bv  his  works, 
-_    -i  the  purclia^.i  of  colours,  was' hun-  up  iii 
^  lid,  so  that  any  one  who  wanted  it 
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might  come  and  use  it.  To  avoid  all  trouble  about  daily 
food,  lie  cooked  every  Monday  a  pot  of  beans,  and  this 
supplied  him  during  the  week.  When  Mantua  was  visited 
by  the  plague  and  every  one  fled  in  alarm,  he,  moved  by 
charity,  refused  to  abandon  the  sick  fathers,  but  tended 
them  with  his  own  hands.  So,  sacrificing  his  life  to  God, 
he  causht  the  contagion  and  died,  being  of  the  age  of 
sixty."0  How  full,  too,  of  the  religious  spirit  of  Angelico 
is  the  inscription  which  we  read  on  the  painted  window 
in  the  church  of  S.  Dominic  at  Perugia,  which  tells  us 
that  the  window  is  consecrated  "  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  of  S.  James,  and  the  blessed 
Dominic,  and  of  the  celestial  choir,  by  Brother  Bartolomeo, 
the  least  of  the  order  of  Preachers,  who,  with  the  Divine 
aid,  furnished  it  in  the  year  1411."  Glass-painting, 
indeed,  was  an  art  particularly  cultivated  in  the  order,  and 
produced  the  only  really  beatified  saint  who  was  distin 
guished  as  a  painter ;  this  was  the  blessed  James  of  Ulm,* 
a  lay  brother  in  the  convent  of  Bologna,  and  the  master 
of  a  school  of  artists  who  rivalled  him  both  in  genius  and 
in  sanctity. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  another  period  when  the  connec 
tion  between  religious  art,  as  cultivated  by  the  Dominican 
order,  and  a  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  was  destined 
to  be  more  fully  and  strikingly  illustrated  than  even  in 
the  example  of  the  Cardinal  John  Dominic.  In  speaking 
of  it  we  must  necessarily  carry  our  narrative  to  a  later 
date  than  that  with  which  we  concluded  our  last  chapter ; 
but  as  it  is  not  our  intention  to  return  to  this  subject,  we 
fhall  refer  to  the  one  or  two  facts  which  seem  to  claim 
our  notice,  without  attending  to  the  chronological  order 
of  our  sketch;  and  there  seems  no  fitter  place  than  this 
in  which  to  speak  of  one  whose  enthusiasm  for  Christian 
art  is  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in 
his  character:  we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  unfortunate 
Savonarola. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Cosmo  de  Medici  as 
having  endowed  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers  with  the 
convent  of  S.  Mark's  at  Florence.  He  was  the  first  of 

*  See  No.  XIX.  of  "Tales  and  Legends  from  History." 
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his    family  who   attained   to   the  chief  and  supreme  rule  in 
the    l-'lorentine   republic,  and   under   him  and  his  successors 
it    may.  indeed,  be   said    that    the    state  was    a    republic  no 
1« 'Hirer.       I  he  very  name    of    hi>    race    carries   with    it    the 
idea  of  all  that   is  splendid    and   refined;    the    restoration    of 
learninir,    and    encouragement    of    science    and    commerce, 
and.  above   all,  a   special    patronage  of  the  arts.      And    vet, 
1('r    nil    this,    we    can    scarcely    be   wronir,    in    saying    that 
Christian    art   and    feeling   had    no    more    fatal    enemies    in 
the   fifteenth   century  than   the   illustrious   members   of   the 
Medici    family;     and   that    it    was   they    who    chiefly    <rave 
tn:'<    impulse    to    pairan    literature    and    pairan    philosophy 
and    art.  from   whose    deadly   effects   the    world    is     only    in 
our    <  wn    day  beuinninu-  to  revive.      The  fall  of  Constanti 
nople    drove    multitudes  of  Creek  scholars   and  artists  into 
Europe,    and   nowhere    did  they   receive    a   more    princely 
welcome    than    at    the    court    of    Cosmo   the    Mairnilicenf. 
A   fashion,  if  we  may   so   say,   set   in   for    classic  studies  ; 
Plato  took  the  place  of  S.  Thomas,  and  we  bcirin   to   hear 
in    the  popular  writers  of   the  day  more  of  the  "  virtues  of 
philosophy."    and    "the  sublime   mysteries    of    Platonism." 
than  of  either  the  virtues   or   the   mysteries   of  the  gospel. 
'•  In     fact,"     says     a     modern     historian    of    this     period, 
'•  Florence    was    heatheni/.ed    by    the    .Medici,    and    pairan 
philosophy  was    made    the    rule  of  life  for  the  scholars  and 
saires     of     this     new    Athens    of    intellectual    refinement.'' 
let   the   evil   had   its   commencement   only    in   the   lifetime 
of  Cosmo. 

The  dax/linir  brilliancy  of  the  a-e  of  the  Medici  has 
too  often  blinded  the  eves  of  its'  historians,  as  it,  did 
those  of  contemporaries/ and  concealed  from  their  view 
the  fatal  character  of  that  revolution  which  was  effected 
in  society  durinir  the  fifteenth  century.  If  we  con 
sider  some  ,,f  the  elements  then  at  work,  we  may  easily 
perceive  that  in  no  way  could  the  world  have  'escaped 
:i  l"'n'"l  i'f  powerful  agitation  and  intellectual  cxcite- 
At  one  and  tin;  same  time,  the  stores  of  ancient 
cus-lc  I'-u-'iinir  wen-  beinir  poured  into  the  capital:-;  of 
the  west,  brought  thither  after  the  fall  of  the  eastern 
empire,  by  the  crowd  of  refugee  scholar,  and  philosophers 
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who  found  their  chief  asylums  at  Rome  and  in  the  northern 
cities  of  Italy  ;  whilst  the  newly-discovered  art  of 
printing  lent  its  aid  to  diffuse  these  new  studies,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Marchcsc,  "  sowed  broadcast  the  seeds"  of 
pagan  erudition. 

Old  principles  of  thought  were  breaking  up :  Aristotle 
and  his  school  of  Christian  interpreters  were  abandoned  ; 
and  Plato,  who  took  his  place,  was  thought  to  need  no 
Christian  interpreter  at  all.  No  century  could,  probably, 
be  selected  so  brilliant  in  names  of  literary  greatness  ; 
but  when  we  glance  at  the  character  of  their  genius,  we 
tremble  at  the  combination  of  so  much  mental  power  with 
so  enormous  a  depravity.  The  world  was  no  longer  to 
be  ruled  by  the  brute  force  of  barbarous  ages,  and  the 
people  showed  a  disposition  to  free  themselves  from  the 
yoke  of  their  feudal  rulers,  whose  power  was  everywhere 
giving  way  before  the  refinement  and  civilization  of  the 
age.  But,  in  exchange,  they  fell  under  a  different  and 
more  subtle  tyranny.  It  was  the  age  of  Machiavelism,  and 
the  principles  of  state  policy,  and  we  may  add,  of  state 
iniquity,  were  in  the  vigour  of  their  first  developement. 
li  In  wickedness  of  policy,"  says  Marchese,  "  no  age  ever 
surpassed  the  fifteenth  century,  for  it  fought,  not  with 
arms  and  valour,  but  with  fraud  and  poisons,  and  few 
ever  equalled  it  in  the  corruption  of  its  morality."  In 
Tuscany  the  Medici,  in  their  attempt  to  secure  the 
supreme  power,  not  only  pursued  this  object  with  a  total 
indifference  to  the  protection  of  morals,  but  made  the 
indulgence  of  the  people  in  a  certain  licence  of  manners 
one  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  acquiring  the 
dominion  at  which  they  aimed.  It  has  ever  been  the 
line  of  all  who  have  grasped  at  a  usurped  dictator 
ship,  to  amuse  and  intoxicate  the  multitudes  by 
pageant  and  festivals,  by  which  their  senses  are  dazzled, 
and  their  minds  distracted  from  an  apprehension  of  their 
real  danger.  This  was  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Medici, 
and  they  cared  little  for  the  licentiousness  which  quickly 
infused  its  poison  into  every  vein  of  society,  so  long  as 
the  world  applauded,  and  the  state  submitted  ;  and 
Florence  was  content  to  sacrifice  its  liberty  in  exchange 
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for  the  enjoyment  of  that  unbridled  freedom  which  di.- 
iiguivd  the  very  arts  of  which  they  claimed  to  be  the 
Special  and  most  magnificent  patrons.  AhiS  !  the>e  great 
ii.ttrons  of  art  were,  in  too  manv  ways,  its  great  corrupters. 
\\diat  could  be  anticipated  from  an  intellectual  move 
ment  so  thoroughly  and  essentially  pagan  in  its  tendencies, 
that  we  lind  examples  like  that  of  a  certain  Florentine 
canon,  y.dio,  in  his  idolatry  of  Plato,  went  so  far  as  to  buru 
a  lamp  in  his  chamber  before  an  imago  of  his  favourite 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  tlie  Medici  as  tlie 
revivers  of  classical  learning,  and  the  great  encouragvrs 
of  genius  in  every  shape,  the  pn  ;«//./.•  of  their  magnifi 
cence  is  something  tarnished  when  we  view  it  closer. 
The  imaginative  arts  had  hitherto  been  the  weapons  ot 
Christianity  against  the  world:  they  now  became  arms 
in  the  hands  of  the  world,  warring  against  Christi 
anity.  Let  us  hear  a  modern  author  speaking  of  the 
period  when  Loren/o  de  Medici  ruled  the  republic  of 
Florence  as  it>  absolute  sovereign: — "Among  the  means 
ado]. ted  by  this  great  and  astute  man  to  secure  his 
power,  always  increasing,  over  tire  Florentine  people, 
lie  imagined  a  new  style  of  poetry  which  he  called 
"  (1,inti  Coninaci'ili'schi^  or  carnival-songs,  in  order  to 
ifive  more  ellect  to  certain  masonerades  in  which  some 
ir'rimjih  or  subject  of  art  was  represented.  He  spared 
no  expense  to  render  these  orgies  attractive  and  brilliant. 
Tin-  chariots  and  caroiisers  Went  about  the  city  from 
alter  dinner  to  two,  and  even  three,  hours  of  the  night, 
men  wearing1  masks  following'  them  on  horseback,  richly 
apparelled,  with  llames  and  torches.  In  this  order  they 
paraded  the  city  with  singers  and  musicians,  singing; 
ballads  and  madrigals  suitable  to  the  character  of  each 
maMjuerade."  He  then  gives  us  the  names  of  subjects 
of  vome  of  these  representations,  some  being  heathen 
fable-,  as  --The  triumph  of  Hacchu<  and  Ariadne:"  others 
ol'  a  satirical  character,  adding  that  the<e  festivals,  and 
the  poetrv  which  was  sung  in  them.  "  were  for  tin; 
ino-t  part  indecent  and  immoral. ''::  In  fact,  one  cannot 
•::•  DC  Rian.;. 
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acquit  tlic  Mecsenas,  or  tlie  Augustus  of  Florence,  as 
his  flatterers  loved  to  eall  him,  of  a  deliberate  plan  for 
securing  his  power  over  the  populace  by  means  of  the 
corruption  of  the  public  taste  and  manners.  Nay,  what 
was  the  very  art  that  he  encouraged  and  revived'?  AVe 
may  quote  a  French  writer  of  our  own  day,  one  of  those 
many  generous  champions  of  Catholic  faith  and  purity 
who,  thanks  be  to  God,  are  fast  obliterating  from  the 
literature  of  their  country  the  associations  of  a  past  au'e 
of  infidelity.  "  Antiquity,"  says  Curlier,  i:  was  patron 
ized  by  the  Medici  only  on  the  side  of  sensuality. 
Their  love  for  pagan  art  was  not  a  classic  taste,  but  a 
voluptuous  passion.  In  literature,  Ovid,  Catullus,  and 
Tibullus,  were  in  greater  favour  with  them  than  Homer, 
Cicero,  and  Caesar.  Their  celebrated  garden  at  Florence 
became  the  sanctuary  of  a  nude  naturalism  in  art.  Deve 
lopments  of  form — the  mere  manifestations  of  physical 
perfection — statues  of  divinities  who  presided  of  old 
over  the  orgies  of  unbridled  vice, — these  attracted  the 
public  admiration,  and  found  a  species  of  worship  iu 
obsequious  criticism,  in  poetry,  and  even  in  philosophic 
contemplation."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  Florence,  when  a  chance 
meeting  at  the  chapter-general  of  the  order,  held  at  Keggio 
in  1445,  introduced  Jerome  Savonarola  to  the  notice' of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  that  remarkable  age. 
This  was  John  Picus  Mirandola,  "  the  phoenix  of  intel 
lects,"  as  he  was  styled:  a  prodigy  of  learning,  whose 
wonderful  mind  had  happily  early  drunk  deep  at  those 
sacred  sources  of  Christian  theology  which  made  all  things 
pure  to  him.  The  intellectual  wonder  of  his  age,  he  was 
able  to  say  with  the  profound  conviction  of  one  who  utters 
the  experience  of  a  life,  "Philosophy  seeks  for  truth, 
theology  finds  it,  religion  possesses  it."f  Among  all  the 
great  intelligences  whom  the  Medici  had  attracted  to 
their  court,  there  was  none  so  distinguished  for  his  vast 
attainments,  his  undisputed  taste,-  and  his  lofty  and  irre 
proachable  character,  as  the  young  prince  of  Mirandola; 

-::-  Carlier,  sEfitJittiq-ucs  d:  Savonarola 
f  Epist.  Joh.  Pic.  Mir. 
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and  at  his  first  mootim:  with  Savonarola,  "spirit  sprang  to 
M.irit  "  and  a  friendship  was  formed  between  them  which 
remained  unbroken  during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  On 
hi<  return  to  Florence.  Mirandola  exerted  all  his^influonoo 
\\ith  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  invite  the  gifted  friar  to  his 
c-apital,  and  five  years  afterwards  Savonarola  was  estab 
lished  in  the  convent  of  S.  Mark,  and  was  almost  immc- 
diatclv  elected  prior  of  that  community. 

Of   all    the    illustrious    men    of    the    Dominican    order 
there  is  none  whose  name  has  such   a   world-wide   interest 
ris    that     of    Savonarola.       Something  of    the    spell    which 
attracted  men   to  him  during  his  life  almost   against  their 
will,    still    attaches   to   his    memory;     and   sparks    of    that 
enthusiasm    which    he    kindled    by   his    strange    eloquence 
even  now  survive  amon«r  us.      His   career,  from  the  time  ot 
his  entrance   into    Florence   to  the  day   of  his   ignominious 
death,   occupied   the    short    space  of  eight  years:     during 
that,  time  he  combated  single-handed  against  the  cornip-^ 
tions  of  the  world   around   him:     against    licentiousness  ot 
Moral-    corruptions   in   public    government,    and   paganism 
in    literature    and   the    arts.      As    a   religious,    he    was   the 
strictest,  yet  the  irontlest  of  reformers  :    we  see  him.  in  our 
'mind's    eye.    walkin-    through    those    glorious    cloisters  of 
S     Mark's,   rich    with    the    fairest    creations  of  Angehco  H 
imagination,  with  the  ivory  death's-head  that    he  was  wont 
to  carry  in  his  hand,  and  with  that    look  of  sweetness   and 
r<  r,.se 'about    him    which,    we    are    told,    was   one    of    the 
s.vrets  of  his    influence   over   others,  and  which   kindled  an 
indescribable    feeling    of    interior    consolation    in    all    who 
upproachod    him.      His    fn>t   work  as  a  reformer,  and   that 
which   was   the  most   successful  and  abundant  in  its  fruits, 
was    in    his  own   order.        Everywhere  he  endeavoured    to 
introduce  the    old    spirit  of  poverty    and    religious   simpli- 
i-itv:     a  >pirit  little  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the 
time     but    which   he    found    ways   and   means    of  fostering 
out    of    the    richness    and    fertility   of  his    own    inventive 
•r.-nius.      What    cairaot    one    master    mind    c fleet    wher..    in 
addition   to   its   greatness  and    its  power,  it   knows    how    to 
charm   by  a  sweet    familiar    intercourse  with  all   ranks    and 
all    a-es:     \sheii    it    can   be    grave  with  sadder    and   elder 
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hearts,  and  can  unbend  to  children ;  can  discourse  of 
divine  things,  and  expound  the  sacred  Scriptures  with 
theologians,  or  gather  the  novices  and  little  ones  of 
Christ,  and  exert  all  its  skill  and  all  its  gracious 
pleasantry  to  amuse  !  And  so  it  was  with  the  prior  of 
S.  Mark's.  We  can  watch  him  in  the  convent  garden, 
singing  canticles  with  his  novices,  or  sitting  under  the1 
.shadow  of  the  fig-tree,  amusing  them  by  cutting  out  tho 
pith  of  trees  into  images  of  little  doves,  or  teaching  them 
simple  games,  wherein  some  saint  of  pure  and  holy  life 
was  commemorated,  and  praises  and  divine  songs'  vero 
sung  in  honour  of  the  Child  Jesus,  or  of  the"  blessed 
Virgin.  This  was  one  of  his  methods  of  guidance; 
another  was  the  introduction  of  habits  of  industry  among 
all  the  members  of  the  community.  He  contrived  to 
infuse  his  own  spirit  among  them,  and  one  of  the  great 
weapons  used  by  him  for  the  preservation  of  this  spirit 
of  primitive  and  spiritual  religion  was  the  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  Christian  art.  In  every  convent  over 
which  his  influence  extended,  and  in  all  which  lie  founded, 
whether  of  men  or  of  women,  the  arts  of  painting  and 
modelling  were  introduced,  and  carried  on  in  strict  accord 
ance  with  those  maxims  which  our  own  day  is  fast 
recognizing  as  the  truest  definitions  of  beauty  ever  given 
to  the  world. 

We  should  be  exceeding  the  lizcits  of  our  subject  were 
we  to  give  the  extracts  from  Savonarola's  sermons  and 
writings,  wherein  he  lays  down  the  rules  of  spiritual 
beauty,  and  attacks  with  a  bold  and  fearless  eloquence 
the  profane  and  abominable  representations  from  the 
school  of  naturalism  which  had  found  their  way  into  the 
holy  places.  Art  was  in  his  eyes  one  of  the  great 
elements  by  which  men  were  to  be  humanized  "and 
christianized:  he  considered  it  as  a  want  of  the  people, 
and,  unlike  others  who  had  entered  on  the  task"  of 
reform,  far  from  proscribing  it,  he  encouraged  it  with 
all  the  force  of  his  enthusiastic  eloquence ;  his  denun 
ciations  fell  only  on  the  sensualism  which  had  usurped 
its  name.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  beautiful  work  of 
Rio.  "  La  Poesie  en  1'Art,"  to  Marchese's  "Lives  of  the 
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T>oininican  Painters  and  Sculptors,"  and  to  Carlier's 
articlr^  on  the  ••  Jvthetics  of  Savonarola.''  it' they  w<»uM 
f<>rm  anv  idea  of  the  corruptions  which  lie  attacked,  or 
of  the  principles  which  lie  brought  into 
one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  thes 
thoM-  pa :-a '_re>  uf  Savonarola's  own  writings  which  touch 
on  the  subject  without  feeling  that  he  in  the  most 
intimate  and  delicate  manner  apprehended  that  super 
natural  ami  >piritual  idea  of  art  which  had  found  its 
incarnation  in  the  works  of  Anirelico  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  will  receive  an  impression  of  the  cha 
racter  uf  that  classic  revival  so  lauded  bv  the  admirers  of 
i  he  Medici,  which  makes  us  u'lad  to  leave  the  ta.-k  of 
expoMin-  to  other  hands  and  other  paires.  Let  him  turn 
to  the  Lenten  Sermons  in  uhich  the  p-eat  orator  attack.-, 
the  profligacy  of  the  chnreh-decoraters  in  such  indignant 
strains  of  eloquence,  and  in  the  same  breath  defines  the 
idea  -of  beauty,  apart  from  form,  as  something  whose 
essential  principle  must  be  liuht  and  puritv.  Powerful, 
indeeil.  must  have  been  tliat  oratory,  whose  effects  are 
said  by  Burluiuaechi  to  liave  liecn  like  an  irresistible 
mau'ic.  even  on  hardened  and  debased  minds  like  those  of 
the  Florentine  artists.  As  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
thev  came  and  laid  at  their  feet  the  materials  of  their 
unholv  trade.  IJaecio  della  1'orta.  ai'terwards  known  in 
religion  as  the  celebrated  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Avith  sc\'eral 
others,  brought  all  their  designs  and  works  of  a  reprehen 
sible  character,  and  offered  to  destroy  them  before  his 
eye-.  Others  left  }\i<  presence  with  vows  on  the  lips, 
never  .'c_:ain  to  degrade  the  art  of  sculpture  or  painting 
by  prostituting  them  to  the  encouragement  of  vice.  The 
change  effected  by  his  fervid  oratory  was  felt,  not  amon^ 
the  artists  alone,  but  in  all  ranks  and  professions.  Tin* 
(jiiick  and  ardent  sensibilities  of  the  Florentines  were 
captivated  by  that  eloquence  which  undoubtedly,  in  its 
bewitching  charm,  surpassed  even  thinu:  which  the  world 
of  antiquity  had  known. 

"  The   people."    says     IJurlamacchi.      '•  rose    iVom    their 
beds  at  midni'jht  to  u'o  to  the  sermon,  and  waited  uncovered 
•:    PuViisht'il  in  tl;e  "  Annnlcs  Archcologiqucs,"  I'47. 
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at  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  till  they  were  opened,  never 
complaining  of  the  inconvenience,  or  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  of  standing  in  the  winter  time  on  the  bare  marble  ; 
and  amongst  them  were  young  and  old,  women  and 
children,  of  every  class,  all  filled  with  great  joy,  and  going 
to  the  sermon  as  to  a  wedding.  In  the  church  was  pro 
found  silence ;  not  a  whisper  heard  in  the  great  multi 
tude  till  the  children  came,  who  sang  some  hymns  with 
such  sweetness  that  Paradise  seemed  opened.  And  so 
they  would  wait  three  or  four  hours  till  the  father 
ascended  the  pulpit.  Profane  songs  were  now  no  longer 
heard,  but  spiritual  canticles,  often  the  composition  of 
Savonarola  himself;  these  they  sometimes  chanted  in 
chorus  on  the  highways,  as  friars  do  in  the  choir.  Mothers 
were  seen  in  the  street  reciting  the  office  with  their 
children.  The  women,  now  dressed  with  modesty,  and 
even  the  children,  sent  a  deputation  to  the  governors  of 
the  city  praying  them  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection  of 
good  morals."  All  classes  crowded  round  the  wonderful 
friar,  and  gave  in  their  enthusiastic  adhesion  to  his  plan 
of  social  reform.  "  The  grand  intellects,"  says  Marchese, 
"  whom  the  Medici  had  attracted  to  their  court,  all 
bowed  before  the  majesty  of  his  surpassing  eloquence." 
There  was  the  Count  de  Mirandola,  who  after  renouncing 
his  government,  desired  to  enter  the  order  of  S.  Dominic; 
but,  death  preventing  the  accomplishment  of  this  design, 
he  directed  that  at  least  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the 
holy  habit,  which  was  accordingly  done.  There  was 
Zanobi  Acciajuoli,  the  classic  scholar  of  his  day,  and 
Politian.  the  most  refined  and  elegant  of  Lorenzo's 
courtiers.  Such  a  crowd  of  Florentine  nobles  solicited 
the  habit  that  S.  Mark's  had  to  be  enlarged ;  and,  on 
the  death  of  Savonarola,  the  convent  counted  upwards  of 
two  hundred  friars,  and  eighty  novices,  aW  of  u-Jiom, 
we  are  assured,  persevered.  As  to  the  artists  to  whom 
Savonarola  unfolded  his  glorious  idea  of  beauty,  Vasari 
compares  their  enthusiasm  to  a  delirium.  They  threw 
themselves  into  the  ranks  of  the  order  like  volunteers 
flocking  to  a  patriot  band  ;  and,  indeed,  at  that  time  the 
purification  of  art  and  of  literature  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
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of  patriotism.  On  the  one  hand  were  those  who  usurped 
a  despotism  over  Florence,  and  sought  to  irovern  her  by 
her  degradation  ;  on  the  other  side  was  the  cause  of 
the  republic  ;  and,  as  Savonarola  would  lain  have  had  it 
thought,  that  cau>c  was  indissolubly  tied  up  with  social 
retl. rni,  and  the  restoration  of  Christian  purity  in  morals, 
letter-  and  education.  It  was  a  tremendous  struggle,  ami 
we  well  know  how  it  ended.  Yet,  ere  the  bloood  of 

the  L'reat  \ictim  flowed,  he  had  achieved  a  triumph,  the 
memory  of  which  was  not  to  be  effaced  even  by  the  fury  of 
the  Arrabbiati. 

Not  to  dwell  too  Ion u'  on  the  details  of  a  period  whose 
interest  insensibly  carries  us  beyond  our  limits,  we  must 
jnst  -rive  the  account  left  us  by  Burlamacchi,  of  one  of 
'the  reformed  carnival  festivities.  A  year  or  two  before, 
these  holidays  had  been  ovations  to  vice  :  they  were  now 
made  the  solemn  inauguration  of  restored  Christianity. 

••  At  the  beii'innini:  of  the  carnival,  1407,  the  father 
ordered  that  there  should  be  a  very  solemn  procession, 
full  of  mysteries  ;  and  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  the 
Piazza,  dei  Siirnori,  a  lanje  cabin,  within  which  were 
collected  all  vain  and  abominable  objects  which  the 
children  had  Leathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
joiner<  had  constructed  a  pyramid,  and  in  its  hollow 
placed  a  irreat  quantity  of  brushwood  and  gunpowder. 
On  its  steps  were  laid  and  arranged  all  the  var'.ous  offen 
sive  objects.  On  the  first  step,  most  precious  tapestries, 
whereon  indecent  figures  had  been  worked  ;  above  them 
figures  and  portraits  of  the  fairest  damsels  of  Florence; 
on  another  step,  cards,  dice,  and  such  like  diabolical  inven 
tions  •  on  another,  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds. 
Then  came  the  adornments  of  women  :  false  hair,  mirrors, 
perfumes,  cyprus-powder,  and  similar  varieties.  Then 
ma>k<.  beards,  and  other  carnival  trumpery.  Then  the 
works  of  the  Latin  and  modern  poets,  Boccaccio,  Petrarch, 
and  the  like.  Th<n  many  most  beautiful  works  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  with  i-ome  ivory  and  alabaster  chess 
men  f..r  which  a  certain  Venetian  merchant  had  offered 
'Jo.nOU  crowns;  but.  instead  of  letting  him  have  them, 
they  painted  him  to  the  life,  enthroned  him  at  the 
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top  as  the  king  of  all  these  vanities.  Then  the  whole 
was  set  on  fire,  the  flames  mounted  up  to  heaven,  and  all 
these  vanities  were  consumed." 

Some  of  our  readers  may  think  this  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  the  clie/s  d'auvres  of  the  Florentine  artists 
a  strange  instance  to  cite  in  illustration  of  the  services 
rendered  by  Savonarola  to  the  cause  of  art  ;  and  coupling 
such  a  fact  with  the  circumstance  of  his  oppposition  havinS 
been  directed  against  works  of  the  pairan  or  classical 
school,  they  may  receive  an  impression  that  the  question 
was  a  mere  rivalry  of  styles,  and  that  the  zeal  shown  by 
the  Dominican  friar  was  but  a  development  of  that 
bigoted  medievalism  which  would  limit  Christian  art  to 
one  form  of  expression,  and  would  resist  the  renaissance 
of  the  15th  century  simply  as  being  a  departure  from  the 
antique  ecclesiastical  type.  To  hold  up  such  a  principle 
as  worthy  of  veneration  and  imitation  would  not  only  be 
a  mistake,  but  even  a  dangerous  one,  calculated  to  foster 
that  insidious  error  so  inseparable  from  an  heretical 
spirit,  the  inclination,  namely,  to  petrify  truth  into  some 
particular  form  arbitrarily  chosen,  denying  to  the  Church 
her  power  of  adopting  every  variety  of  style  and  system, 
and  bending  them  to  her  purpose  ;  and  above  all  it  would 
be  to  encourage  that  disposition  to  exalt  antiquity  over  the 
Church's  living  authority,  which,  even  when  it  does  not 
extend  to  an  actaul  revolt  against  her  teaching  argues 
but  a  cold  sympathy  with  her  in  matters  of  feeling,  and  has 
been  the  Jansenism  of  every  acre. 

For  it  cannot  be  forgotten  "that,  whatever  be  each  one's 
taste  in  such  matters,  there  could  plainly  be  no  question 
of  orthodoxy  involved  in  the  struggle  between  medieval 
art  and  the  cinque  cento.  Even  if  there  were  a  secret 
danger  lurking  in  the  revival  of  a  style  closely  associated 
with  paganism,  the  Church  had  power  to  annul  the  evil  ly 
consecrating  those  classic  forms  to  Christian  purposes; 
and  that  she  lias  done  so,  and  in  the  centre  of  Chris 
tendom  has  permitted  the  modern  taste  to  prevail 
over  the  Mediaeval  style,  ought  not  to  be  without  its 
significance  t0>  those  amongst  ourselves  who  would  pin 
down  Catholicism  in  art  and  architecture  to  the  taste  of 
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nnv    particular    ceniurv   chosen   hv   themselves.       We    are 
aware   that    tli1'   ativoc.'ttes  of  the   modern   classical    /'riirtis- 


'.iriher,     and     not    only     marvel    how     ih 


irniU'M[iie  forms  of  the  middle  a-jvs  can  be  preferred  to 
the  truer  delineation  of  nature,  and  bolder  doign  of  the 
M-honl  df  arti>ts  who  sprang  uji  during  tlie  a--e  (.{'  tin' 
Mcdiei.  Inn  a-si  rt  that  the  genius  <>f  the  <jreat  men  nf 


rs.  and  that  the  result  lias  heen  not  men-lv  the 
fiduittutitin  of  the  classical  ii>rins  to  tlu;  vranner  and  n.orc 
joyous  ,-j'irit  ^diieh  characteri/rs  the  modern  Church, 
bm  tin1  civation  of  a  r-tvl«i  l>v  \vhirh  that  sj»irit  must  be 
alinn.-t  exclusively  cx]»ressed.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
tht-v  who  have  drunk  in  Catholie  devotional  feeling  under 
the  wonderlul  dome  of  Michael  Angelo,  or  beilti't!  the 
unscreened  altars  of  modern  Home,  and  who  find  in  the 
Madonnas  of  llafaele  and  his  contemporaries  their  hiiihc>t 
ideals  of  human  beaut v.  should  eome  to  associate  (ireciaii 
architecture  and  the  productions  of  a  school  of  painting 
which  avowedly  drew  its  inspiration  from  life  and  nature, 
with  their  own  tenderest  impressions  of  Catholic  worship  ; 
and  that,  overlooking  with  an  indulgent  partiality  the 
sensuali-m  which  too  often  mingles  with  the  beauty, 
they  should  claim  the  pre-eminence  in  Christian  art  f>r 
that  stvle  which  is  identitied  in  their  minds  with  modern 
Home/ 

We  have  no  wish  to  impose  the  severer  rules  of 
ancient  taste  on  those  with  whose  devotion  it.  has  ceased 
to  h'irmoni/.e  ;  doubtless,  what  spiritual  writers  a  {firm 
of  the  individual  soul  is  true  of  the  world  at  large, 
arid  to  adopt  the  expression  of  S.  Catherine,  "the  heart 
cannot  alv.ays  abide  in  one  mode  of  receiving  the 
hivine  visitation,  as  though  (Jod  were  not  able  to  act 
thmugh  other  means  and  in  other  wa\s.":;  Nor  would 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  one  secret  of  the  Church's 
strength  lies  in  her  power  of  absorbing  into  herself  all 
popular  emotion-,  and  pressing  them  into  the  service 
of  the  i'iith.  As  she  sei/.ed  on  the  military  enthusiasm 
of  a  semi-barbarous  a«_re.  raising  out  of  it  the  beautiful 
*  Dialogo,  cap.  71. 
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fabric  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  at  a  later  period  over 
powered  the  relationship  of  the  schools  by  adapting  their 
system  into  her  own  scheme  of  Christian  philosophy, 
—  and  as  in  each  succeeding  age  she  has  kept  her  mastery 
over  the  world  less  by  crushing  than  by  directing  those 
varying  forms  of  popular  enthusiasm  which  in  bodies 
separated  from  her  guidance  have  resulted  in  wild  and 
fanatic  excess, — so  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  she  did 
well  and  wisely  in  receiving  the  classical  renaissance  into 
her  bosom,  and  robbing  its  beauties  of  their  paganism 
by  identifying  them  with  the  associations  of  Christian 
worship. 

Against  this  principle  Savonarola's  zeal  was  in  no 
way  directed :  his  crusade  was  against  sensualism  in 
art,  wherever  it  might  be  found  existing;  but  we  can 
nowhere  find  any  condemnation  pronounced  by  him  of 
one  style  rather  than  of  another.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  stifle  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature  under  due 
restrictions,  or  from  attempting  to  stiffen  Christian  art 
into  any  given  shape  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the 
popular  taste  and  feeling,  we  know  that  the  disciples 
whom  he  formed  on  his  own  principles  did  not  any  of 
them  follow  the  mediaeval  models,  and  that  the  greatest 
of  them  all,  and  he  who  certainly  was  most  profoundly 
imbued  with  his  master's  teaching,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  is 
thought  in  his  boldness  of  conception  and  design  to 
follow  closely  on  the  steps  of  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he 
is  often  said  to  resemble.  No  doubt  the  eagle  eye  of  the 
Dominican  friar  saw  the  weak  point  of  the  rising  school, 
and  was  forewarned  of  the  inevitable  consequence  of  taking 
any  standard  of  human  beauty  for  the  ideals  of  divine 
forms.  If,  when  he  denounced  in  such  tremendous  terms 
the  "gross  materialism"  which  was  taking  the  place  of  the 
purely  spiritual  creations  of  elder  days,  and  so  often  set 
before  his  hearers,  in  discourses  whose  sublimity  has  never 
been  surpassed,  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  type  of  regener 
ated  humanity,  he  showed  little  mercy  on  genius  when 
defaced  by  what  lie  deemed  the  evil  stamp  of  a  licentious 
character,  this  was  no  mediaeval  bigotry ;  although  we 
may  fancy  his  half-prophetic  soul  looking  on  through  the 
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ritv  tliat  followed,  beholding  f],,,  i)ntunilt:.hiq  of  ;irt 
resulting  in  little  vise  than  its  de^rada!  inn.  '  Surdv, 
without  ri>k  of  Iti-iii^  thought  to  advocate  the  imposition 
of  any  peculiar  views  as  a  rule  of  taste,  we  inav  a.*k 
oiirx  Ives  whether  Christian  art  may  not  have  suffered 
something  when  it  consented  to  take  its  inspiration  from 
no  higher  souree  than  that  which  moved  the  irenius 
oi  pairan  artists  in  the  delineation  of  pa^an  divinities, 
when  nature  was  made  the  standard  of  ideals  that 
were  iilmv,'  nature;  when  linman  beauty  was  thought 
enough  to  constitute  a  model  lor  the  Immaculate  Mother, 
whatever  were  its  character,  and  the.  artist's  studio 
not  only  lost  its  almost  religions  character,  but  came, 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  dangerous  school  for  morals. 
>sor  can  we  be  otherwise  than  struck  with  one  .singular 
and  significant  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
A\  hatever  may  be  said  of  the  undoubted  superiority 
oi  the  modern  school  of  painters,  considered  simply  a's 
artists,  the  nlnj'nuis  lieart  of  Christendom  lias  refused 
them  its  homage.  Their  exquisite  works  are  t/>  be 
ol'tener  J'ound  in  our  galleries  and  dininLT-halls  than  in 
our  churches;  of  all  the  incarnations  of  irrace  and  beauty 
which  Rafaele  has  Driven  us  in  his  Madonnas  we  know 
not  <>f  one  which  lias  ever  become  the  object  of  popular 
religious  veneration  ;*  and  tlie  multitude,  so  true  in  the 


*  We  do  not  mean  to  a-sert  that  no  modern  picture  has  become 
an  object  of  popular  veneration,  or  even  been  honoured  by  mira- 
r.'ilous  irraces.  More  instances  than  one  occur  to  our  minds  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  contrary.  Hut  we  must  needs 
admit  that  where  this  has  been  the  case  the  pictures  in  question 
Phiire  neither  in  the  artistic  merits,  nor  in  the  religious  demerits  of 
the  LM-eat  masters.  On--  in  particular  pu^irests  itself  to  the  writer's 
mind,  painted  but  a  fe\\-  years  since  by  a  very  neophyte  in  the  art. 
ot  fresco,  innocent  of  the  mysteries  of  chiuro  'scuro.  and  as  st  ill' a  nd 
111,-kilnil  in  its  design  as  though  copied  from  an  early  mosaic;  yet 
i*  has  a  character  of  inexpressible  jturity  and  sweetness,  or,  jt  may 
1"'.  the  air_of  the  little  chape]  of  the  '-Mater  Admirahilis"  H  so 
redolent  with  devotion  that  we  involuntarily  ascribe  somethiuir  of 
P'Uic'ity  TO  the  character  of  The  pointing.  I;  i-  in  the  convent  of 
the  Trinita  ilei  Mm  ti  at  Home  ;  and  the  numberless  graces  minted 
n\  the  litile  sanctuary  are  known  to  all  who  have  ever  visif-d  the 
Holy  City,  and  not  long  sir.ee  procured  fn,m.  the  Soven  ign  I\,iitiff 
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long  run  to  religious  instincts,  keep  faithful  to  those 
more  ancient  representations  which,  with  less  of  material 
beauty,  possess  the  higher  qualifications  of  devotion,  and 
have  been  honoured  by  those  miraculous  graces  which 
seem  withheld  from  the  highest  productions  of  human 
genius.  Trfe  Madonnas  of  liafaele  will,  no  doubt,  com 
mand  the  homage  of  our  admiration  as  long  as  their  canvas 
holds  together;  but  they  will  never  draw  away  the  love  and 
worship  of  the  people  from  the  old  sanctuaries  where  the 
images  of  Mary  borrow  nothing  of  their  power  from  the 
skill  of  the  painter,  and  where  the  supernatural  beauty 
which  is  so  often  discernible  in  spite  of  the  rudeness  of 
their  design,  is  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  stamp 
of  sensualism: 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us  if  we  have  in  some  degree 
wandered  from  our  subject,  but  it  seemed  necessary,  to 
avoid  misconception  on  a  matter  where  it  is  so  easy  ;i 
thing  to  write  or  read  as  a  partisan.  Savonarola's  name 
is  so  closely  associated  with  the  advocacy  of  Christian 
design,  and  the  condemnation  of  paganism  in  art  and 
literature,  that  it  would  not  be  unnatural  for  a  eulogy 
of  his  principles  in  this  matter  to  be  taken  as  bearing 
on  some  particular  questions  warmly  contested  in  our 
own  day,  and  he  might  come  to  be  looked  on  as  having 
desired  to  crush  rather  than  to  spiritualize  art.  But  we 
may  remind  any  who  might  be  inclined  thus  to  interpret 
the  scene  which  we  have  described  on  the  Piazza  dei 
Signori,  that  the  man  who  thus  encouraged  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  sacrifice  without  mercy  '•  all  vain  and  lascivious 
things"  was  the  same  who,  in  reviving  primitive  observance 
at  S.  Mark's,  resolved  (in  the  words  of  31archese)  "  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  arts  of  design  which  he  con 
sidered  essential  to  his  grand  reform.  He  determined 
that  the  lay  brothers  should  devote  themselves  to  some 
of  the  arts  not  likely  to  distract  them,  such  as  sculpture, 
painting,  mason's  work,  writing,  £<-."  And  no  fewer 
than  nine  of  the  first  artists  of  Florence  received  the 
religious  habit  from  his  hand,  and  were  encouraged  by 

tho  grant  of  a  golden    crown  to  the  picture,  together  \vith  many 
indulgences  to  those  who  offer  their  devotions  before  the  altar. 
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him    not    to    abandon    their   art,    but    to   consecrate    their 
genius    within    those    cloisters    rendered    already    glorious 
by    the   pencil  of  An-elico.      J-]\vn    in    the    Dominican    con 
vents  of  women    his    iniluence    introduced    a    cultivation    o' 
l'1"'    arts    oi'    de>iun.    specially    in    that    of  S.  Catherine    at 
Florence,    founded    by    Camilla    Uuceeliai.    where    painting 
and    modelling   were  studied  by  the  religious  at  his  su<_rge,i 
thin,  and    where  a  succession  of  excellent    artists   continued 
t"    H"urMi    down    to   the   period  of  the   snppre.-sion    of  the 
religious    orders    in    the    la>t    century.        'i'he    two    sisters 
}>lautilla    and     IVtronilia     Xelli    were     both     members    of 
-    community,    the    former    of   whom    was    a    paintre-s 
of   no    mean    celebrity,    while   the    latter     devoted    herself 
to  literature,    and    has   left,    a  11101114-    other   works,    a   life  of 
Savonarola    .-till   preserved   in  manuscript.      I'lautilia  Xel!i 
i-  compared  by  \rasari   to   tin;   celebrated   and   unfortunate 
Proper/.ia  do'   Kossi,   whose  skill,  he  says,  was    rivalled  by 
!'1;t    of    the    .Dominican    nun.        l>ut    if   e^ual    in    ovniiis. 
by  how  vast  a  distance    are   ih.-y  separated    in   the  story  of 
Properzia   died  a  victim  to  the  world's    i'no-t 
cruel    sorrow  :      Plautilla     consecrated    her    glorious     ^ifts 
t  •    (Jod's    service,    and    was    yet    more    admirable    for    the 
prudence    and    piety    with   which    >he    -overned    her    mon 
astery,    than     for    those     endowments     which     she    valued 
(l"'1.v   •''"    :i    means   for   jiromotin^  the   lionour  of  her  Divine 

Savonarola's  whole  deM^n  SOOTHS  to  have  been  the 
substitution  of  Christian  ideas,  as  objects  of  literature 
Ji'id  art.  11. r  th«.<t'  which  wen;  in  themselves  essentially 
]'"j;i'!;  ''•  was  never  foremost  in  that  popularization  of 
devotutn  by  means  oi'  sonus  and  pictures,  which  has  d.>i:',> 
Mich  admirable  service  to  religion  in  the  struu^le  she  ha.s 
W;|'~'"1  v.-irh  modern  heresy.  Hi;  -  Laude."  or  Divir.o 
S°HL'<.  were  written  to  take  th-.-  place  of  those  very 
Carnival  v.-rsi-s  ,,f  a  litviitious  character  which  he  hail 
•"  ^innmari'y  d«-.stroyed :  and  we  can  confidently  amnn 
tll»t  n-'ue  who  read  tho.,c,  i-::,,:iisii,.  v-'rses.  --Jesus  t..  th  • 
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soul,"  and  others  of  equal  merit  recently  translated  and 
given  to  the  public  in  his  biography  by  Dr.  Madden,  can 
refuse  to  acknowledge  his  claims  to  true  poetic  feeling, 
even  though  he  placed  the  works  of  Petrarch  among  the 
"vanities"  of  his  bonfire.  The  fact  that  S.  Philip  Xeri, 
closely  identified  as  he  was  in  after  years  with  what  we 
may  call  the  modern  popular  school,  passed  his  youth 
and  formed  his  first  religious  impressions  in  the  cloisters 
of  S.  Mark,  where  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Savonarola 
were  still  warmly  cherished  and  preserved,  would  be 
enough  to  show  that  those  principles  must  have  been 
wholly  distinct  from  the  mere  purism  of  antiquarian 
bigotry. 

"The  political  career  of  Savonarola,  and  his  subsequent 
condemnation  by  the  Holy  See,  are  foreign  to  the  pur 
pose  with  which  we  have  introduced  his  name  into  our 
present  sketch,  which  has  been  solely  as  an  illustration 
of  the  part  always  taken  by  the  Dominican  order  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  art.  His  story  has  continued  to  furnish 
matter  of  warm  and  often  of  bitter  controversy  even 
down  to  our  own  day,  and  it  is  not  the  least  singular 
fact  in  connection  with  the  great  republican  friar,  that, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  his  name  is  still  able  to 
rouse  the  enthusiasm  both  of  friends  and  enemies,  so  that 
it  is  hard  for  either  to  reason  save  as  partisans.  Doubtless, 
the  purity  of  the  cause  to  which  he  first  devoted  his  noble 
energies,  and  the  heroic  constancy  with  which  he  struggled 
single-handed  to  stem  the  corruption  of  the  age,  must 
command  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  heart ;  ^  and 
if,  during  his  closing  years,  the  excitement  of  political 
agitation  absorbed  those  powers  which  should  have 
been  spent  on  worthier  things,  and,  gradually  warping 
his  judgment,  and  (it  may  be)  marring  the  perfect 
equilibrium  of  his  mind,  led  him  into  the  fatal  error  of 
assuming  a  position  of  hostility  to  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  Church,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that  the  sufferings 
by  which  he  expiated  his  fault,  and  the  character  of  his 
persecutors,  should  have  induced  many  to  forget  and 
almost  to  palliate  the  fault  itself.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  those  cases  in  which  an  indulgence  of  our  sympathies 
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would  lead  us  a.Mray;  the  fact  remains  uncoutrovertcd, 
that  nut  only  did  Savonarola  resist  that  supreme  authority, 
subiiM-Mon  to  which  is  the  ]irimary  law  of  Christian 
obedience,  hut  juMilied  his  resistance  in  words*  which 
bear  uniiiistakeable  evidence,  of  an  appeal  to  interior 
inspiration  against  the  claims  of  obedience.  Such  a  pre 
tence  has  been  the  groundwork  of  all  heresy  and  unbelief; 
and.  feeling  this,  vvr  shrink  from  the  popular  canonization 
of  the  givat  Florentine.  as  we  should  from  all  attempts 
to  substitute  sentiment  in  the  room  of  principle.  Jlis 
career  and  his  mi-fortunes,  if  they  are  a  problem  in 
history,  atlord  at  lea>t  a  profound  lesson  in  morals,  and 
one  suited  to  no  a  ire  better  than  to  our  own.  For  in  him 
we  see  a  soul  far  on  the  track  of  sanctity,  endowed  with 
the  highest  <j,ifts  of  genius,  and  the  most  keen  and  exqui 
site  perceptions  of  truth,  ever  soaring  to  the  highest 
standard,  and  content  with  nothing  short  of  the  beauty 
or  the  truth  of  (lod,  thrown  out  of  its  course,  and  wrecked 
at  last,  when  it  came  to  identify  a  political  creed  with 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  and  when  the  love  of  truth 
became  insidiously  and  imperceptibly  blended  with  the 
fatal  love  of  self. 

)\  e  hold  it  i!.r  something  more  than  a  probability,  that 
the  highly  wrought  and  excitable  temperament  of  Savon 
arola  had  before  his  death  contracted  the  first  seeds  of 
mental  di>ra-.>.  And  this  appears  in  a  certain  yein  of 
fanaticism,  and  extravagance,  and  an  assumed  tone  of 
authority,  only  comprehen>ihle  in  one  of  his  greatness  of 
understanding  under  the  supposition  that  his  mind  was 
overstrained.  \Ve  know  that  such  aberrations  of  genius 
and  imagination  are  not  rare;  yet  it  would  not  be 
bold  to  say  that,  although  such  a  supposition 


•  '-I  act  in  pom  ins  li'-r?  in  ol.pdi-.'noo  to  nutlmrify.  To  whom? 
To  the  Sifruoriu?  You  wiOi  not  to  Iwlicvc  m-,  bccaus",  as  you 
SR.r,  1  inn  nof  bound  to  obey  them.  It  i  ;,  tli.cn,  y<  u  will  :;.iy,  i  > 
obi-y  your  pn<hit»-s,  your  superiors.  jlut  not'hi:i;;  of  tho  kiml'  iVid 
bee»  flin:ct«Ml  in-  t.y  my  sup»'rior-i.  Know,  then,  that  i  luiv.> 
ascemlt:d  tl,.-  pulpit  this  d  i\-  t  ,  ,,';-y  llun,  >-\  ,  :•  it,,  h-,l.ti,'  ,.f 
<*'*'  />"  '••-',  th'-  >!:;>r.-iK.'  1'ontilf  of'  all  pop<-s,  an.l  \v!io  inukrj 
known  to  uio  what  is  c'.-ntr.iry  to  i!Ls  will.  ;uid  in  nature  u;.nu>t'd 
to  it,  \'^ 
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extenuate  much  in  his  conduct  which  otherwise  appears 
indefensible,  it  of  itself  presupposes  a  defective  humility, 
for  without  the  admission  into  the  soul  of  some  such 
error  in  principle,  or  the  yielding  to  some  interior  temp 
tation,  enthusiasm  can  never  gain  such  mastery  over  a 
mind  as  to  throw  it  off  its  balance.  Yet,  be  the  case  how 
it  may,  the  name  of  Jerome  Savonarola  will  always  be 
held  as  one  of  the  greatest  in  his  order,  and  the  memory 
of  his  errors  is  well-nigh  consumed  in  the  flames  of  his 
expiatory  sacrifice.  When  the  mob  of  the  Arrabbiati 
stormed  the  convent  of  S.  Mark  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1498,  and  the  partisans  of  Savonarola  prepared  for 
defence,  and  the  short  struggle  was  terminated  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  great  victim  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies, — there  were  none  on  whom  the  catastrophe, 
which  closed  the  drama  of  his  life,  fell  with  so  over 
whelming  a  power  as  on  those  artists  of  Florence  who  had 
adopted  the  principles  of  his  reform.  Many  paid  for  their 
devotion  to  his  cause  with  their  life.  "  Others."  says 
Marchese,  "  when  the  terrible  tragedy  was  ended,  aban 
doned  the  cultivation  of  those  arts  which  had  formed 
their  delight  during  the  lifetime  of  Era  Girolamo. " 
Among  these  was  Baccio  della  Porta,  who  during  the 
attack  on  S.  Mark's  had  made  a  vow  that  should  God 
spare  his  life,  he  would  take  the  habit  of  S.  Dominic,  and 
end  his  days  in  the  cloister.  He  kept  his  word,  ;md 
when  the  dreadful  scene  of  the  23rd  of  May  was  over, 
and  Florence  (so  true  in  her  likeness  to  Athens)  had 
scattered  the  ashes  of  her  greatest  citizen  on  the  waters 
of  the  Arno,  he  surrendered  all  his  patrimony  to  his 
brother,  and,  renouncing  the  world,  and  as  he  thought, 
the  arts  also,  for  ever,  he  took  the  religious  vows  in  the 
convent  of  Prato.  But  the  genius  of  Baccio  della  Porta 
was  to  revive  in  a  more  splendid  form  in  Fra  Bartolomco, 
a  name  destined  in  the  chronicles  of  Dominican  art  to  be 
second  only  in  celebrity  to  that  of  the  great  Angelico. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  bitterness  of  his  grief  rendered  the 
very  thought  of  resuming  his  pencil  odious  to  him.  But 
on  "his  return  to  Florence  he  was  thrown  in  company 
with  Sauctes  Pagninus,  then  a  member  of  the  community 
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of  S.  Mark's,  and  himself  a  disciple  rind  admirer  of 
Savonarola.  This  celebrated  man,  of  whose  extraordinary 
le;irnin'_:  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  another  plaee. 
bei  I:--  el-vied  prior  of  the  convent,  was  the  means  of 
inducing  Fra  Bartoloineo  to  resume  the  stndv  of  Ins  art, 
and  eventually  Pagnimis  became  to  I'orta  what  S. 
Antoninus  h;id  been  to  Anudico.  lie  soon  attained  a. 
ivpntaii.>n  which  justifies  Kosini  in  callim:  him  "  tin-  star 
of  the  Florentine  school."  And  when.  in  l^ilil.  the 
young  Ixafaele  d'l  rhino  arrived  at  Florence  to  study  the 
work<  of  Miehael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  he 
placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  the  Dominican  painter, 
;:-  the  nearest  to  them  in  his  knowledge  of  colouring, 
while  Fra  Bartolonico  at  the  same  time  learnt  from  his 
illustrious  pupil  a  more  perfect  theory  of  perspective.  The 
friendship  between  these  two  great  masters  forms  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  incidents  in  the  history  of  art  :  it  was 
free  from  the  least  shadow  of  a  professional  jealousy, 
and  more  than  one  picture  exists  on  which  their  pencils 
have  worked  together,  and  in  which  Rafaele.  even  when  at 
the  summit  of  hi-  ulory.  did  not  disdain  to  finish  subjects 
commenced  by  Delia'  IWta. 

Hi-  after  career  found  him  competing  for  renown  by 
the  side  of  Buonarotti,  whom  perhaps  he  most  re 
sembled  in  the  grand  and  majestic  character  of  his 
design-  :  and  living  as  he  did,  at  the  period  when  art 
bad  reached  it-  highest  glory,  and  the  rival  schools  of 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Home,  were  producing  the  Lrreatot 
arti.-to  the  world  has  ever  known,  his  name  ranks  among 
the  n:ost  illn-trious  of  them  all.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
err  did  we  seek  to  convey  the  idea  that  he  revived  the 
supernatural  school  of  painting  which  had  found  its 
matchless  representative  in  Angelico.  lie  never,  indeed, 
departed  from  those,  principles  which  he  had  learned 
Irom  his  lirst  ma-ter  Savonarola,  and  art  was  never 
debased  or  degraded  in  his  hands  ;  but  we  mi-s  the 
mvstic  spirituality  of  his  predecessor,  although  there  is 


eve-    the  life  of    the   saintly  arti-t   a-   hi-  guide  and  model. 
He  was   himself   a    true  and   excellent  religious.       Vasari 
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tells  us  that  "  be  arrived  at  length  at  the  wished-for 
power  of  accompanying  the  labour  of  his  hands  with  the 
uninterrupted  contemplation  of  death."  He  was  also, 
like  so  many  other  of  the  pupils  of  Savonarola,  a  poet 
and  a  musician,  and  some  of  his  pious  verses  have 
been  found  traced  on  the  back  of  his  pictures  in  his 
own  hand.  He  died  when  only  forty-eight,  having  in  the 
brief  period  of  seventeen  years  produced  a  marvellous 
number  of  works,  the  list  of  which  is  given  by  Marchese. 
The  close  friendship  existing  between  him  arid  llafacle 
may  possibly  have  had  some  share  in  bringing  about 
what  3Iarchese  calls  "  the  most  splendid  religious  re 
habilitation  of  Savonarola — the  most  luminous  "prf>of  of 
his  innocence,  and  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the 
perfidy  of  his  persecutors."  We  allude  to  the  intro 
duction  of  the  great  reformer  in  the  grandest  work  of 
Kafaele's  genius — the  "  Disputation  on  the  B.  Sacra 
ment,"  where  he  is  painted  among  the  doctors  of  the 
Church,  the  face  being,  as  it  is  thought,  an  exact  copy 
of  the  likeness  of  Fra  Girolamo,  painted  by  Delia  Port  a 
many  years  before.  This  magnificent  work  was  executed 
only  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the  friar  ;  it  was  under 
taken  by  the  command  of  Julius  II.,  and  adorned  the 
very  halls  of  the  Pontifical  palace,  and  may  be  considered 
as  offering  almost  as  complete  a  vindication  of  his  name 
from  the  aspersions  of  his  enemies  as  that  given  by  Paul 
III.,  who  hesitated  not  to  declare  "  that  he  should  regard 
that  man  as  heretical  who  dared  to  accuse  Savonarola 
of  heresy." 

But  we  have  already  gone  far  beyond  our  limits  in 
treating  of  the  connection  of  the  order  with  religious 
art,  and  must  hasten  to  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close. 
There  is  a  crowd  of  illustrious  names  which  might  be 
given  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Dominican  order 
has  never  relinquished  its  principle  of  cultivating  and 
sanctifying  the  imaginative  arts,  as  means  of  influencing 
the  popular  heart,  and  guiding  men's  minds  to  God  by 
possessing  itself  of  every  avenue  by  which  to  reach  them. 
Some  of  these  were  simple  lay-brothers  ;  others,  like 
Ignatius  Daute  (of  the  family  of  the  poet)  attained  the 
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highest  ecclesiastical  dignities.  And  let  it  bo  remem 
bered,  that  the  ;irt  encouraged  by  the  Dominican  painters 
and  sculptors  has  always  been  essentially  Christian  ;  and 
that  Savonarola's  denunciations  against  the  corruptions 
of  heathenism  in  art  and  literature,  have  been  faithfully 
re-echoed  by  other  champions  of  (Christian  purity.  In 
tile  succeeding  age  the  classic  imitators  bad  it  their 
own  wav  ;  the  world,  as  we  know,  was  flooded  with 
pagan  lit"ratnre,  and  the  beautiful  monuments  of  the 
ages  of  faith  Were,  in  too  many  eases,  swept  away  to 
make  room  lor  clumsy  imitations  of  heathenism.  Popes 
ami  cardinals  vied  with  one  another  in  their  enthusiastic 
patronage  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  in  the  bad  taste 
with  which  they  used  them;  but  even  at  the  court  of 
.Pius  IV.,  a  Dominican  wa.s  found  to  lift  his  voice  against, 
the  prevailing  corruptions.  The  Pontiff  was  himself 
a  great  encounter  of  the,  classical  reniifiis.vinct:.  then  in 
fashion.  He  was  a  great  builder,  and  a  patron  of 
architects  and  men  of  taste.  In  the  summer  of  15lil, 
however,  he  was  entertaining  one  who  seemed  insensible 
to  all  which  he  beheld  ;  it  could  not  be  stupidity,  15 n* 
Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs,  the  primate  of  Portugal, 
was  not  a  stupid  man  ;  nevertheless,  when  the  new 
buildings  at  the  Belvidere  were  submitted  to  his  view,  lie 
only  shrugged  his  shonldurs.  ";  What  do  yon  think  of 
the  Belvidere,  my  lord  of  Braga?''  inquired  the  Pope. 
"  It  is  for  me  to  admire  and  not  to  judge,''  was  the  reply. 
'•  Your  excellency,  however,  intends  adding  to  the  epis 
copal  palace  of  Braga;  I  am  told  it  is  in  the  old  style, 
quite  unsuitable  to  our  modern  taste.''  "  Your  holiness 
is  probably  aware,  that  I  have  no  money  for  building. " 
''  Come,  L  am  determined  to  know  your  opinion  of  my 
architect  ;  I  will  know  what  you  think  of  the  Belvidere 
and  its  statues  :  they  at  least  are  full  of  merit."  "  Since 
your  Holiness  commands  me  to  say  v1i>tt  I  tltiu/c,'' 
at  length  replied  the  imperturbable  archbishop,  ••  / 
think  the  Son  of  (Jod  will  one  day  come  to  burn  up 
palaces  such  as  these  :  /  thin!:  they  arc  <jnite  worthy 
of  their  architect,  hut  not  of  your  holiness,  \\hoin  <iod 
has  placed  in  the  Church  to  rear  up  lively  tempi--  for 
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Himself*.  As  to  tli 8  paintings,  I  care  for  those  only 
which  trace  the  imago  of  God  o;i  the  souls  of  the  faithful : 
this,  Holy  Father,  is  what  I  think."  It  was  certainly  a 
fair  specimen  of  Dominican  freedom  of  speech,  but  the 
words  of  Bartholomew  are  every  way  remarkable.  80  too 
was  the  Pope's  reply.  "  I  nee  how  it  is, — you  and 
Charles  Borromeo  have  been  together;  you  are  just  a  pair; 
he  cares  no  more  for  my  statues  than  you  do,  and  I  will 
answer  for  it  when  he  gets  to  Milan,  his  palace  will  be  the" 
counterpart  of  yours." 

The  strictures  of  two  such  men  as  Bartholomew  and 
iS.  Charles  were  doubtless  levelled,  not  merely  at  the 
expense  but  also  at  the  character  of  these  decorations. 
Bartholomew  could  scarcely  have  been  insensible  to  the 
claims  of  that  religious  art,  the  appreciation  of  which 
was  hereditary  in.  his  order  ;  his  censures  were  not 
directed  against  the  frescoes  of  Angelico,  at  that  moment 
rotting  on  the  walls  of  their  neglected  chapel,  but  rather 
against  that  school  of  restored  paganism  which  has  not 
hesitated  to  place  in  the  basilica  of  S.  Peter's,  and  on 
the  very  tombs  of  the  Pontiffs,  statues  which  modern 
refinement  has  been  compelled  to  veil.  Nevertheless, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  then  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 
For  three  centuries  art  was  well-nigh  lost  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  and,  like  all  creatures  of  his  imagination 
when  emancipated  from  the  control  of  the  faith,  it  became 
only  the  minister  of  sensuality.  Yet  there  are  indi 
cations  that  even  during  this  period,  the  tie  between 
the  Dominican  order  and  the  Christian  use  of  art  was 
never  wholly  severed.  Besides  those  architects  and 
sculptors  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
an  account  of  whom  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Padre 
Marchese,  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the  cultivation 
of  painting  among  some  of  the  South  American  mission 
aries,  and  that  for  a  purpose  purely  religious.  Gonzalo 
Lucero,  provincial  -of  Mexico  in  1550,  a  man  possessed  ot 
much  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  order,  is  spoken  of  as 
painting  a  series  of  all  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
and  preaching  from  them  to  the  people,  thus  carrying 
out  the  old  principle  of  Passavanti,  that  "  pictures  were 
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the  books  of  the  unlettered."      And   the    same  is    told  us 
"f  other  and  later  missionaries,  in  the  same  field. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  he  pretended   that    all    the    Dominican 
artists    f. Mowed    in    the    steps    of   Angelico,    or    that     tin; 
genius    of   such    men    as    .Marcillat    could    be    claimed   a.s 
doing    much    credit    to    their   order.      But   these   were   ex 
ceptions;  in  general  the   cliaracter  of  the   painters,    equally 
with    that    of   their    paintings,    was    devout    and    spiritual. 
Out  of  many   names   we   may  select   that    of  Fra   Paolino 
^ignoraccio,  who.  when  a  yung  novice  in  the   convent  of 
Prato,    evinced  s>  much  artistic  talt  nt     as   to    induce  his 
superiors  to  place  him   as    a    pupil   under   Fra   Bartolomeo. 
Almost  hi-  first  essay  in  modelling  was    made   on    the    clay 
figures  for  the  Christmas  crib    of  S.   Magdalene's    hospital, 
in  whose  books  there  occurs    an    entry   of  the   said    figures 
"made  by  little  Paul   of  J'istoja,"    with  the  memorandum 
that    they    are    ahvady    hard,    -for   he    made    three  years 
before  and  painted  them,   to   the   honour  of  (Jod.  S.  Domi 
nic,  and  S.  Magdalen."       L it  tie  Paul  as  he  is   here   called, 
was    but    thirteen    when   lie   commenced    his    career    as   an 
artist.      lie  followed   the   style   of  his  master,    Fra   Uarto- 
lomco,    and    if   he   was    inferior    to    him    in    boldnos    and 
originality  of  design,    he   is   aeknowle-ed    to  Lave   excelled 
him  in  the  devotion    and   '-celestial   beauty''    of  his    repre 
sentations    of    the    Madonna.      Jn    fact,    Paolino    was     an 
excellent  and   worthy   religious,    "simple,    ujiri^ht,   devout, 
inodest,  and  obedient."-       lie  was  the  friend   of  S.   Cathe 
rine  de  Jtieei.  and  of  Plautilla  Nelli,   and  he  ever  aimed  at 
rendering  his  talents  subservient   to   the  cause   of  religion. 
^  et    inert;    celebrated     in     his     own   peculiar     art     was 
Damian    of    Ueriramo,    the    renowned     worker     in     wood 
mosaic     or.     as    ^it     is     technically     called,     tarsia.      His 
extraordinary    works  far   surpassed   anything   of  the   kind 
which    had   been    hitherto  seen,    and   are    still   the   wonder 
ol    all   who    beheld    them.      They  excited   the   incredulous 
admiration  of  Charles  V.,  who.   on   his   visit    to   the   friars' 
church  at  Bologna,  could  not  be   led   to   believe   that    what 
he  saw  was  jeally   worked  in    wood,    till  he   had    convinced 
himself    by    unsheathing    his    dagger    and    chipping  oil'    u 
*  R/uzi. 
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portion  of  the  work.  He  gave  his  imperial  testimony  to 
the  singular  merits  of  the  artist,  by  visiting  him  in  his 
humble  cell.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  Dainian  gave 
the  greatest  monarch  in  Christendom  a  memorable  lesson 
of  independence.  The  emperor  was  followed  by  Alfonso 
of  Este,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  but  Damian  refused  him 
entrance :  the  duke's  officers  had  been  guilty  of  some 
unjust  and  tyrannical  impositions,  and  the  sturdy  lay 
brother  had  determined  he  should  never  see  his  works 
till  he  had  done  him  justice.  His  independence  of 
character,  however,  had  nothing  in  it  that  was  morose; 
he  was  the  favourite  of  his  convent,  and  not  only  a  man 
of  genius,  but  a  holy  and  excellent  religious. 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Ignatius  Dante, 
whose  celebrity  was  perhaps  rather  as  a  mathematician 
and  an  engineer,  than  as  an  artist.  The  singular  and 
beautiful  maps  still  to  be  seen  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Vatican,  however,  evince  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
taste,  as  well  as  of  science.  He  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  works  at  the  Vatican  under  the  ponti 
ficate  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  his  influence  was  of  the 
happiest  kind,  "  for  to  his  knowledge  of  art,"  we  are 
told,  "he  added  the  most  unblemished  morality."  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Era  Portigiani,  the  architect,  and 
the  celebrated  worker  in  bronze,  whose  piety  and  devotion 
have  found  honorable  records  in  the  annals  of  his 
convent  of  S.  Mark. 

Paganelli,  another  engineering  genius  of  the  order, 
and  architect  to  Paul  V.,  was  held  in  equally  great 
repute  for  his  skill  in  the  sacred  sciences;  and,  as 
became  a  member  of  the  order,  ever  zealous  for  the 
purity  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  was  one  of  the  congre 
gation  appointed  by  the  authority  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  for  the  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

The  art  of  military  defence  perhaps  scarcely  merits  to 
be  included  in  our  present  subject ;  and  that  it  should 
have  found  any  to  cultivate  it  among  the  ranks  of  the 
Dominicans  may  possibly  excite  our  reader's  surprise. 
But  the  friars  were  the  men  of  their  age :  they  were  ever 
ready  to  turn  their  talent  in  whatever  direction  it  was 
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needed;    and  so,  when   the  republic  of  (Jenoa   Was   straiti- 
iii-  every  nerve  to  defend  its  liberties  against  the  tyranny 
«-i    Charles    Kmmamu-1  of  Savoy,  the  enthusiastic  citizens, 
who    toilnl   day  and   ni-ht    at    the  walls  did    not    appeal   hi 
vain    to    the    patriotism    of    Fra    Vineen-o     .Maeulano,     tin; 
most    experienced     engineer    of    the    day.    who    tilled    the 
oilice    of    Inquisitor    in    the    Genoese    capital.      After    ex 
hausting    every    resource    of    his    genius    on    tin;    military 
defence   of   Genoa,    3iaculano    was    called    to    Home,  where 
lie    rose    to     hi-h     repute    as    a    theologian,    and     became 
master    of   the    Sacred    Palace.      Jlis  skill   as    a    military 
i- inrer,  however,  was  destined    to    be   once  more   exerted, 
-'in. I    in    a    cause    that    was   not    unworthy    his   sacred   pro- 
sion.      He   presided   over    the  works   raised    at   .Malta   in 
.    when    the    island    was   threatened  by  the  Turks,  and 
on    his    return   to    Koine   was    created   cardinal   and    arch 
bishop   of   Benevento   by  Urban  VIII.     Marchesc   assures 
u>    tliat   on    two    occasions  he  was  within   a   sin-le    vote  of 
bein-    raised    to    the    pontificate,    of    which     dignity    his 
virtues  and  talents  rendered  him  not  unworthy. 

Ue    may  add,  that    even    in   our   own    day' the   arts   still 
find   those   who    cherish    them   in    a    truly  Christian  spirit 
m   the  ranks  of  the   Friars    IVeachers.      the  -reat  church 
ot   liolo-na,  which  contains  the   shrine  of  the    holy   {bunder 
of  the  order,  lias  not  Ion-   since   been   restored    in   excellent 
taste  under  the  direction   of  one   of  the   lay   brother*     Fri 
Girolamo    Bianchcdi    of    Faenza,    who   also   presided   over 
the   restoration   of  the   Minerva    in    Home.      This    church 
the  head-quarters  of  the   order,    originally   raised   by   two 
Florentine    Dominicans,    presents    one    of'  the     very      few 
remains  of  the  earlier    ecclesiastical   style    still    existing 
that    ci^y.  ^    Its    restoration   is   but  partial;    and    (Jirola 
died  a  victim,  it   is   said,    to   the   terrors    of  the  late   r,,,- 
lution,    before    seem-    the    completion   of  his  doi-n       He 
did   not   live   to   witness    what    was    a    proud    day* for    his 
order;   when,  on  the  feast  of  S.    Domini.-   1  S^.  the  church 
was    reopened    by    the   pope    in    person,    ami    the    relicts  of 
.^.     Catherine,    which    had    lain     since    her    death    in    the 
Rosary  chapel,   were  solemnly   removed   to   the   hiuh   altar 
under    which   they    now  repose.     A   proud    day,   we  have 
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said,  for  the  order;  for  on  the  evening  of  that  day  tho^e 
streets,  "which  four  centuries  since  had  been  trodden  by 
the  feet  of  the  seraphic  saint  of  Siena,  were  filled  with 
the  lines  of  an  immense  and  splendid  procession,  in  the 
midst  of  which  her  relicts,  borne  in  a  silver  urn  and 
canopied  with  flowers,  were  shown  for  the  veneration  of 
the  enthusiastic  multitudes.  The  skill  of  Fra  Girolamo, 
who  has  thus  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  restoring  the  two 
churches  of  his  order  which  contain  the  shrines  of  its 
two  greatest  saints,  and  the  principles  on  which  he 
conducted  his  restoration,  which  are  essentially  based  on 
the  rules  of  Christian  art,  have  received  the  sanction  of 
his  present  Holiness,  who,  when  bishop  of  Imola,  employed 
the  Dominican  artist  in  the  restoration  of  his  own  cathe 
dral  in  that  city.  We  might  mention  other  indications 
that  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  order  still  survives  among  us, 
but  we  have  already  exceeded  our  limits.  Yet  we  cannot 
resist  concluding  this  chapter  in  the  words  of  the  writer 
so  often  quoted: — ''The  mission  of  our  order,"  says  Mar- 
chese,  "is  to  infuse  new  life  into  hearts  that  have  been 
weakened  by  the  corrupt  influences  of  the  times ;  to 
consecrate  our  energies  to  the  amelioration  of  the  people ; 
and  to  prove  that  religion,  however  inflexibly  opposed  to 
a  false  and  spurious  progress,  is,  nevertheless,  the  truest 
protectress  of  sound  knowledge,  and  the  most  zealous 
patroness  of  national  prosperity.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  arts,  for  it  lies  on  us  to  inspire  them  with  noble  and 
sublime  sentiments,  and  associate  them  with  all  that 
is  sanctified  by  religion.  Let  him,  therefore,  who  cannot 
speak  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  professor's  chair,  speak 
with  the  chisel,  or  the  pencil,  but  let  us  all  speak  a 
noble  and  a  holy  language.  Never  let  us  forget  that  we 
saved  the  arts  in  the  days  of  barbaric  devastation:  and 
that  we  sheltered  and  cherished  them  in  the  times  of  the 
renaissance.  Never  let  us  forget  that  we  warmed  them 
with  the  breath  of  our  hearts,  and  that  we  educated  them 
for  the  honour  and  glory  of  Christianity.  Thus  shall  we 
convince  men  that  we  comprehend  the  full  sublimity  of 
our  vocation  ;  and  for  every  benefit  we  bestow  on  the  peo 
ple,  we  shall  receive  the  benedictions  of  grateful  hearts." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Close  t;iYi:i'  l.")th  century.  Discovery  of  America.  First  Dominican 

mi>sions  in  tin-  New  World.    IJartholomcwde  Las  (,'asas.  Jerouio 
Loavsa.     S.   Louis  JJertrand.     The  Philippine  Inlands. 

As  we  draw  on  to  the  close  of  the  iif'ttvntli  and  tlio 
opening  ot'  tin;  sixteenth  century  we  are  conscious  of  the 
approach  of  a  pvat  change;  the  infancy  of  the  world  is 
over,  and  its  education  complete;  will,  understanding, 
and  imagination,  have  all  conic  to  maturity;  the  child  has 
become  a  man,  ;>nd  is  about  to  assert  its  independence, 
and  to  enter  on  a  career  which  may  display  its  energies 
to  the  full.  Two  irreat  discoveries  mark  the  commence 
ment  of  this  singular  era.  and  in  no  small  decree  help 
on  tin1  designs  of  Providence:  Columbus  LLIVCS  a  new 
world  to  European  enterprise  by  the  discovery  of  Ame 
rica,  and  the  invention  of  printing  accomplishes  the, 
ureate-t  social  revolution  the  world  has  over  known  : 
henceforth  two  thirds  of  mankind  will  be  governed  by 
the  pros.  The  Dominicans  had  hitherto  claimed  their 
share  iii  each  new  influence  to  which  the  World  had  been 
-nlijeeied  since  the  foundation  of  their  order,  and  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  they  could  remain  insensible  to 
the  new  field  thrown  open  to  their  apostolic  labours  by 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  to  the  demand  made  on 
them  in  their  character  of  a  teaching  order  by  the. 
iv\ival  of  literature.  The  little  flotilla  which  sailed  from 
Europe  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1-192,  and  was  destined  to 
u'.-iin  a  new  world  to  Christendom,  bore  on  the  decks  of 
its  admiral's  vessel  three  friars,  tin:  representatives  <.f 
their  ropective  orders — a  Franciscan,  a  Dominican,  and 
!•'.  S«iloiv.:ino  of  the  order  of  31ercy.  who  acted  as  cou- 
fes-or  to  Columbus,  and  almoner  to  his  fleet.  The  lands 
whieh  the  (Jenoesc  ad\  cut  UPT  addi-d  to  the  rmj.'nv  of 
^aiii.  these  three  mendicant  friars  ma  be  said  to  have 
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taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  the  part 
which  succeeding  brethren  of  those  three  orders  were  to 
play  on  the  soil  of  the  newly  discovered  continent,  made 
the  circumstance  of  their  presence  at  that  first  landing  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  accident.  In  fact,  Columbus  owed 
not  a  little  of  his  success  in  gaining  the  consent  and 
protection  of  Ferdinand,  to  the  orders  of  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Dominic.  His  two  great  advocates  at  the  court  of 
Spain  were  the  Franciscan,  John  Perez  de  Marchena, 
and  Diego  Deza,  Dominican  professor  of  theology  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca;  and  llemesal  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  Spain  in  a  great  measure  owed  the  discovery 
of  her  new  empire  to  F.  Diego.  Marchena  led  a  com 
pany  of  missionaries  of  his  order  to  Haiti  in  the 
following  year,  and  the  little  hut  which  he  erected  at 
Isabella,  and  where  he  celebrated  Mass  directly  on  his 
landing,  was  the  first  Christian  church  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  in  America.  Diego  did  not  himself  enter  on 
the  apostolate  of  the  new  world,  but  his  nephew,  Peter 
Deza,  was  the  first  archbishoi)  of  Xaragua,  and  primate 
of  the  American  churches. 

It  is  melancholy  to  read  the  solemn  terms  in  which 
that  Alexandrian  bull  is  couched  which  delivers  the  pro 
vinces  of  the  new  world  to  the  keeping  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  and  charges  them  with  the  care  of  the  souls  of 
their  inhabitants,  and  their  instruction  in  the  Christian 
faith  '•  by  the  memory  of  their  baptism,  and  by  the  bowels 
of  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  then  to  remem 
ber  that  only  ten  years  after  the  publication  of  that  bull 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Spanish  conquerors  had 
attained  their  height,  and  cruelty  had  already  been  formed 
into  a  system  which  the  indignant  and  courageous  rcmon- 
st)  anccs  of  the  Christian  missionaries  were  unable  to 
suppress.  Queen  Isabella  died  in  1504;  her  death  was, 
in  the  words  of  Las  Casas,  the  signal  for  the  destruction 
of  the  aborigines,  and  her  last  testament  which  gives  such 
evidence  of  the  deep  impression  made  on  her  soul  by  the 
Pupal  charge  of  Alexander  VI.  was  scarcely  written  ere 
it  was  violated.  Six  years  afterwards  we  find  the  first 
regular  mission  opened  in  America  by  the  Friars 
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Preachers,  ami  in  the  same  year  Bartliolomcw  dc,  Las 
Ca-as  sun-.:  at  Vei:a  the  fir.-t  high  mass  which  hail  been 
heard  in  the  new  world.  It  was  also  his  own  first  mass 
and  lie  was  then  a  simple  seeular  prieM  ;  already  lull  of 
enthu>ia>tie  kindnos  iiir  the  natives,  whose  language  he 
had  learnt  with  a  view  of  devoting  his  life  to  their  ser- 
viee  and  conversion.  The  celehration  of  that  high  mass 
of  Bartholomew  would  form  no  bad  subject  as  an  historic 
picture.  By  command  of  Diego  Columbus  it  was  accom 
panied  with  the  greatest  pomp.  "Everyone  then  at  La 
Vei_ra,"  savs  llerrera,  ••  assisted  at  it,  and  a  vast  number 
of  the  inhabitants  from  other  parts  of  the  island  were  also 
present,  it  being  then  the  season  of  gold-finding.  They 
eame  from  all  (juarters  with  quantities  of  the  precious 
metal  as  offerings  to  the  new  celebrant,  who  gave  them 
ail  to  his  godfather  in  the  sacred  ceremony,  keeping  only 
a  few  pieces  better  cast  than  others."  Well,  indeed, 
iniirht  the  simple  and  trustful  people  of  America  crowd 
in.-tinctively  around  their  future  protector  and  offer  him 
their  gratuitous  homage.  It  was  not  long  before  Bar 
tholomew,  already  di>p«»sed  to  compassionate  the  snftV-i-- 
ini:sof  the  Indians,  was  induced,  on  a  closer  knowledge 
of  the  cruelties  practised  on  them,  to  embrace  their  cause 
as  his  own  ;  and.  giving  up  the  employments  he,  had  a(, 
first  accepted  under  the  viceroy  of  llispaniola,  he  resolved 
to  do  and  sutler  anything  in  order  to  deliver  the  victims 
df  his  countrymen's  cruelty  frum  the  tyranny  under  which 
they  languished. 

In  this  general  resolve  he  was  -warmly  encouraged  by 
the  Dominican  mi.-.-innarie>.  under  Peter  of  Cordova,  who 
had  scarcely  arrived  at  Haiti  before  they  began  their 
boM  and  uncompromising  protests  against  the  injustice 
and  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Their  determined  and 
(loL'L'cd  assertion  of  evangelic  truth  soon  raised  a  Morm  ; 
before  manv  months  Antonio  de  Montesino,  the  chief 
orator  in  the  defence  of  the  Indians,  was  >cnt  back  to 
Spain  to  plead  their  cause  before  King  Ferdinand  ;  and 
though  little  real  fruit  came  of  the  affair,  the  successful 
advocacy  of  the  natives  before  the  Court  at  Burgos,  was 
a  triumph  )f  which  their  generous  protectors  might  well 
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be  proud.     It  was  soon  evident  that   if  the  missionaries 
would    have  free  room   for   their  labours,    they  must  act 
independently  of  the   Spanish  authorities,   and   preach  the 
:TOSS  in  provinces  where  the  Spaniards  had  as  yet  made 
no   settlements,    and    created    no     proiudic-e     a-ainst     the 
name   of  Christian;   and   accordingly,  in  the  year  1512 
those  _  missions   were    commenced     on    the    continent    of 
America,  which  gained  so  many  a  martyr  to  the  order  ol 
i  rcachers,    and   so    many   a   soul  to  the   faith   of  Christ 
And  here  again  we  have  occasion  to  admire  the  admirable 
spirit  of  unity    which  marked  the  missionary  labours  of 
the  orders  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic.     When  in  1516 
•Las  Casas  had  so  far   interested  the  Spanish  regency   in 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  that  they  had 
nominated    him    Protector   General   of  the    Indians     and 
had  induced  Ximenes,  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,   to 'enter 
warmly  into  his  views,   a  great  impulse  was  siven  to   the 
zeal    of    the  various   religious    orders;     and    F     Kerni     -,. 
Franciscan   of  great    intcrprise    and     coura-e,     who'  had 
lately  returned  to  Europe  after  many  years  spent  amon- 
the    infidels,     set    himself  to    organize  "a   fresh    body     of 
labourers  whom  he  collected  from  all  countries,   and  with 
them  prepared  to  set  out  a  second  time  for  the  scene  of  his 
former  missions.     They  were  fourteen  in  all:    ainon"-  them 
it  is  interesting  to  read  the  name  of  F.    Remis-ius  Stuart 
a  member  of  our  own  royal  and  unfortunate  house      He 
was  the  brother  of  King  James  IV.  of  Scotland,   and  not 
less  distinguished  for  his  religious  zeal  than  for  his  illus 
trious   birth.     When   the    little    company   of    Franciscans 
were  ready  to  sail,   Ximenes    added    several    Dominicans 
wno   joined  the    body,    and  acknowledged  He-mi    as   their 
leader  and  superior. 

Iii  1518  the  conquest  of  Mexico  was  undertaken  by 
Fernando  Cortez,  and  the  first  missionaries  who  entered 
on  this  new  field  were  of  the  order  of  mercy  Thev  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Franciscans,  under  the  celebrated 
Martin  de  Valencia,  the  blessed  Martin,  as  he  is 
iservedly  called,  who,  as  Wadding  tells  us  be-an  to 
preach  the  same  year  that  Luther  commenced  spreading 
his  doctrines  in  Germany;  "so  that  it  would  seem  a«*  i? 


iii"  providence  of  ( idd  had  disposed  that  one  Martin 
should  repair,  by  the  com er-  i<m  of  new  kinjrdmns,  the 
!.  —  caused  lo  the  Church  bv  the  corruptions  of  another 
.Martin."  IJut  very  soon  after  th.'  country  had  fallen 
umli  r  the  Sp::ni.-di  dominion  the  Dominican**  were  sent 
thither  bv  the  command  ol' Charles  \'.,  and  \ve  a^ain  read 
that  ••  they  were  received  bv  tlie  Franciscans  wiih  no  less 
charity  than  joy.  and  abode  with  them  fur  the  space  of 
three  months  until  their  own  habitations  had  been  pre 
pared.  ;;;  Thev  were  twelve  in  number,  and  were  destined 
eventually  to  become  the  founders  of  those  provinces  of 
Oaxaca  and  Guatemala,  whose  chronicles  i-ival  in  roman 
tic  and  pathetic-  interest  anything  which  one  can  lind  in 
the  fabulous  pauvs  of  1'ivtta. 

'1'he  names  of  Dominic  de  Betan^os,  the  founder  of 
more  than  a  hundred  convents,  and  of  his  deacon  and 
disciple.  Gonsalvo  Lucero,  surest  talcs  of  such  surpass 
ing  beauty  that,  did  \ve  once  enter  on  their  narration  \ve 
should  be  beguiled  into  a  prolixity  "which  our  limits 
lorl.iid.  It  \vas  a  hard  struu^le  at  first:  at  one  time 
Dominie  was  left  the  only  priest  of  his  order  in  Mexico, 
the  others  had  died,  or  been  iorced  to  return  to  Spain  ; 
and  one  of  the  charming  tales  which  occur  in  the  life  of 
Liicero  shows  him  to  us  the  onlv  inhabitant  of  his  con 
vent,  havinir  on  his  shoulders  the  apostolic  care  of  a  va<t 
di.-trict,  and  the  maintenance  of  religious  rule  and  dis 
cipline,  which  spite  of  every  difficulty  he  never  abandoned. 
P>nt  this  did  not  last  loni: :  other  missionaries  soon 
poured  into  America  in  uTeat  numbers,  owin^  to  the 
edict  of  the  emperor  that  no  ves,-el  was  to  leave  Spain 
without  carrying  a  certain  number  of  religions  on  board, 
and  such  was  the  zeal  and  sanctity  of  Betaiioos,  that 
crowds  of  young  Castilians  who  had  left  their  native  land 
in  search  of  riches  or  adventures,  laid  aside  their  dreams 
of  worldly  advancement,  and  received  the  habit  cf  religion 
at  his  hands.  Meanwhile  Las  Casas  was  toiling  at  a 
fruitless  co.-t.  Auain  and  airain  did  he  return  to  Europe 
to  p]e;id  his  cause,  and  to  lay  new  schemes  for  tin:  pro 
tection  of  the  natives  before  the  royal  council.  His  tir.^t 
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plan,  whose  consequences,  little  forsocn  by  its  author, 
have  brought  great  and  undeserved  obloquy  on  his  name, 
was  to  increase  the  importation  of  the  African  negroes  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  native  Americans,  whose  delicate 
an  I  feeble  constitution  unfitted  them  for  severe  labour. 
This  plan  did  not  originate  with  Las  Casas ;  it  had  been 
adopted  from  the  commencement  of  the  century.  To 
use  the  words  of  a  well-known  Protestant  historian,*  "  It 
was  a  suggestion  of  humanity,  however  mistaken;  and 
considering  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurred, 
and  the  age,  it  may  well  be  forgiven  in  Las  Casas, 
especially,  inasmuch  as,  when  more  enlightened,  he,  with 
deep  humiliation,  confesses  his  regret  at  having  counte 
nanced  the  measure,  since,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  the 
same  law  applies  equally  to  the  negro  as  to  the  Indian.' 

The  next  scheme  was  bolder,  and  most  characteristic 
of  Bartholomew's  ardent  and  imaginative  mind.  It  was 
to  obtain  the  grant  of  a  vast  district  and  commence  a 
Christian  colony,  independent  of  the  military  authorities, 
whose  atrocities  had  made  the  very  name  of  European 
hateful  to  the  natives.  He  had  the  idea  that  by  adopt 
ing  a  different  dress,  which  wras  to  be  white  with  the 
cross  of  Calatrava,  he  might  persuade  the  Indians  to 
believe  that  the  new  colonists  were  of  a  different  nation 
from  their  persecutors.  Fifty  Dominicans  were  to  accom 
pany  the  colony,  and  a  military  order  was  to  be  estab 
lished  for  its  defence.  His  eloquence,  as  he  advocated 
his  plan  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  prevailed,  £.nd  he 
was  suffered  to  make  the  attempt.  It  failed,  through 
the  malconduct  of  the  Spaniards  of  a  neighbouring  settle 
ment  ;  and,  compelled  to  abandon  his  project,  he  retired 
to  the  Dominican  convent  of  Hispaniola,  to  hide  his 
chagrin  and  his  disgrace.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says 
Preseott,  u  not  to  recognize  in  the  whole  scheme  the 
hand  of  one  more  familiar  with  books  than  with  men, 
who  meditated  his  benevolent  plans  without  estimating 
the  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  counted  too  confidently 
on  meeting  the  same  generous  enthusiasm  which  glowed 
in  his  own  bosom."  He  found  his  consolation,  however, 
-x  Prescott. 
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f  >r  iii  that  period  of  disgrace  and  disappointment,  wlx-n 
the  sympathy  «>t'  the  friars  formed  his  only  resource,  he 
received  the'call  to  religion;  and,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  order  he  had  ever  'so  dearly  loved,  he  passed  SOUK; 
years  in  retirement.  and  in  the  discharge  oi'  the  duties 
befitting  his  new  character;  at  which  time  it  was  that  his 
irreat  work  on  -The  History  of  th«  Indies,"  was  com 
menced,  though  it  was  finished  only  a  few  years  bei'ore 
his  death. 

When   we   next    find  him   at   the    Spanish   Court,  many 
years  had  passed  over  his  head,  but  they  had  not  changed 
his  purpose  or  his  constancy.      A  great   change   had,  hov,^ 
ever,  come  over   the  royal    councils.       The    presidency    of 
the    Indian    Council    was    filled    by    no    less  a  man   than 
(iareias    de    Loaysa,    the    confessor    to    the    emperor,   and 
(iencral  of  the  Order  of   Preachers.       The  renewed  appeal 
oi'   Las    Casas    produced    most    important    regulations    on 
behalf  of   the    American  subjects  of   the  Spanish  Crown, 
and   a   code  of  laws   was  passed,  "having  for  its  express 
object   the  enfranchisement  of  the  oppressed  race;   and  in 
the    wisdom    and  humanity  of  its  provisions  it  is  easy   to 
recoirni/e  the    hand   of   the    Protector  ot    the    Indians."* 
In    fact   we    are   bound    to   admit    that  little  or    no   blame 
attaches  to  the   Spanish  government  in  their  dealings  with 
their  colonies:   to  use  the  words  of  the  writer  just  quoted, 
'•the  history  of  Spanish   colonial  legislation  is  the^  history 
of    the    impotent'  struggles  of  the  government    against   the 
avarice  and  cruelty  of  its  subjects;''    and  certainly  neither 
Ferdinand   nor   Charles  ever  showed   themselves    insensible 
to    the   charge   laid  on   them  by    the  sovereign    Pont  ill    to 
regard  the  dominions  given  them  by   Providence  as  a  cure 
of    souls.        In    1544,    Bartholomew    de    Las    Casas.    Ui'-n 
seventy    years  of  age.   was   consecrated    Bishop   of  Chiapa. 
He  was  well-nigh  worn  out  with  toil   and   disappointment  : 
he  had  already  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  lour  several  missions 
to   the  court  of  Castile,   and  now  he  did   not    shrink    fn.ni 
reUirniiiL'   to   his   adopted    country   with    the   fre>h   burden 
of    the    episcopate    on    his    venerable    shoulders.       lie   had 
need  of   all    his    heroic    courage    to    face    the    storm   that 
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greeted  him  on  his  landing.  The  colonists  saw  in  him  the 
author  of  the  new  code  which  laid  so  powerful  a  restraint 
upon  their  cruelty  and  rapacity.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  an  outcry  of  hatred  and  contempt,  "which/' 
says  Touron,  "he  accepted  as  the  appanage  of  the  apos- 
tolate."  Violence  was  even  offered  to  his  person ;  yet 
never  did  the  tide  of  opposition  prevail  with  him  so  far  as 
to  induce  him  to  yield  one  point  of  what  he  deemed  the 
cause  of  G.od.  Up  to  the  last  he  refused  to  admit  to 
the  sacraments  any  who  still  held  an  Indian  in  bondage 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  the  new  code. 

But  he  was  powerless  to  check  the  flood  of  iniquity 
which  desolated  the  unhappy  country:  his  own  eyes  were 
witnesses  of  those  enormities  which  his  pen  has  so  vividly 
portrayed; — he  saw  infants  torn  from  their  mothers' 
breasts,  and  dashed  against  the  wall,  or  thrown  into  the 
river.  He  beheld  the  unhappy  natives,  with  noses  and 
limbs  cut  off,  thrown,  in  the  sport  of  cruelty,  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs.  He  witnessed  the  brutal  wagers  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors,  where  a  trifling  bauble  was  the 
prize  of  his  dexterity  who  should  strike  off  an  Indian's 
head  at  a  single  sabre-stroke.  He  tells  us  of  massacres  in 
which  500  of  the  chief  caciques  were  slaughtered  in  a 
day  ;  and  of  one  occasion  when  4,000  Indians  were  slain, 
700  of  whom  were  thrown  alive  from  the  summit  of  a 
precipice,  so  that  you  might  have  seen  the  air  darkened 
by  the  cloud  of  their  bodies  as  they  fell,  and  were  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Eighteen  millions  of  Indians  are 
reckoned  to  have  perished  in  these  wholesale  slaughters ; 
and  the  number  every  day  delivered  to  the  flames  or  the 
wild  beasts  was  so  great,  that,  he  assures  us,  a  certain 
vessel  made  the  voyage  to  S.  Domingo  from  some  distant 
island  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  being  guided  thither 
only  by  the  dead  bodies  which  floated  over  the  water  by 
thousands/'" 

At  length  even  the  hope  and  courage  of  Las  Casas  was 
unequal  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  he  determined  to 
withdraw  from  the  scene  of  abominations  which  he  had  no 

*  Touron,  quoted  from  the  "Relation  of  the  extinction  of  the 
Indians." 
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lon-.yr  any  power  to  restrain,  lie  resigned  his  bishopric, 
and  a'jraiu  returned  to  Kurope.  to  die  among  his  brethren: 
he  appeared  once  more  as  the  champion  of  the  [ndi'ins  in 
1  he  famous  dispute  with  Sepulveda.  who  had  undertaken  to 
justify  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  in  a, 
work  entitled,  "The  .Justice  of  the  War  of  the  King  of 
Spain  against  the  Indians.''  In  this  book  the  learned 
author  endeavoured  to  make  the  mo>t  of  the  dominion 
over  the  new  world  granted  to  Spain  by  the  Alexandrine 
bull,  and  to  deduce  as  a  consequence  that  the  Spaniards 
mi'j.ht  do  what  they  liked  with  their  own.  The  book 
was  suppressed  owing  to  the  instances  of  Las  Casas.  but 
Sepulveda  at  length  obtained  permission  for  a  solemn 
disputation  on  the  question  to  be  held  between  him  and 
his  opponent  before  the  royal  council.  Dominic  Soto 
was  appointed  arbiter,  and  the  aged  champion  of  justice 
to  the  Indians  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  striking  a 
last  blow  in  the  cause  he  had  so  faithfully  and  devotedly 
Hcrved.  His  triumph  was  undisputed,  especially  in  the 
propositions,  wherein  he  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
L'rant  made  by  the  Holy  See  rested  on  the  condition 
of  the  conversion  of  the  natives  to  Christianity  ;  and 
th'Hi'j-h  this  argument  seemed  to  attack  the  very  integrity 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  empire.  Las  Casas  was  regarded 
with  too  much  respect  for  the  court  to  take  offence. 
He  died  at  length  iu  his  O^nd  year  at  the  convent 
of  Atocha.  near  ."Madrid.  His  character  is  one  eon- 
e'Tnhi'j;  which  the  judgments  of  men  have  never  differed: 
Protestants  and  Catholics  have  rivalled  one  another  in 
doinir  ju>tice  to  his  heroic  memory.  "  He  was  one 
of  those."  says  Pivseott.  "  to  whose  gifted  minds  are 
revealed  those  glorious  moral  truths  which,  like  the 
li jlits  of  heaven,  are  fixed  and  the  same  for  ever;  but 
which,  though  now  familiar,  were  hidden  from  all  but 
n  few  penetrating  intellects  by  the  general  darknes-  of 
the  time-  in  which  they  lived.  He  was  inspired  by 
one  <jreat  and  glorious  idea.  This  was  the  key  to  all 
liis  thought-;,  and  to  every  act  of  his  long  life.  It 
was  this  which  urged  him  to  lift  the  voice  of  rebuku 
in  the  presence  of  princes,  to  brave  the  menaces  of  an 
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infuriated  populace,  to  cross  seas,  to  traverse  mountains 
and  deserts,  to  incur  the  alienation  of  friends,  the  hostility 
of  enemies,  and  to  endure  obloquy,  insult,  and  persecution." 
"  His  only  fault,"  says  the  Pere  Charlevoix,  the  Jesuit 
historian  of  S.  Domingo,  "  was  an  over-ardent  imagination, 
by  which  he  at  times  allowed  himself  to  be  too  much 
governed."  In  short,  his  faults  were  those  of  a  generous 
enthusiasm,  his  virtues  those  of  the  purest  Christian 
heroism. 

We  have  devoted  so  large  a  space  in  speaking  of  this 
most  illustrious  of  all  the  early  Dominican  missionaries 
of  America,  that  we  must  necessarily  pass  very  briefly 
over  the  names  of  others  who  claim  our  notice.  The 
greater  proportion  of  the  first  American  bishops  were 
chosen  from  the  order  of  Preachers :  *  among  them 
Jerome  de  Loaysa,  first  bishop  of  Carthagena,  and  after 
wards  first  archbishop  of  Lima,  presents  us  with  the 
perfect  model  of  an  apostle.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  all  the  future  glory  of  the  Peruvian 
Church ;  and  Lima,  so  rich  in  saints  and  saintly  men, 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  first  primate,  the  extent 
of  which  can  never  be  rightly  measured.  He  laboured 
equally  at  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  and  at  the  far 
harder  task  of  Christianizing  the  Spanish  colonists  ;  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  he  is  reckoned,  in  all  the 
soberness  of  historic  truth,  as  having  made  up  by  the 
souls  he  gained  to  Christ  in  the  new  world,  for  the 
losses  the  Church  was  then  suffering  in  Europe  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lutheran  heretics.  We  have  said  that 
Lima  is  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  her  religious  glory 
to  the  labours  of  Loaysa.  Her  university  owes  its 
foundation  to  him,  as  well  as  that  celebrated  convent 
of  the  Rosary,  wrhence  the  university  drew  its  chief 
professors.  We  will  not  attempt  the  task  of  reckoning 
all  the  congregations  and  orders,  the  religious  and 
charitable  foundations,  he  introduced  into  the  city ;  we 
will  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  the  estab 
lishment  of  the  Tertiaries  of  S.  Dominic  at  Lima  was 

-x-  See  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  sat  in  the  two  first  provincial 
councils  of  Lima,  given  in  Touran's  "  History  of  America.' 
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his  work,  rind  from  that  stem  blossomed  the  first  and 
sweotrst  saint  of  the  ne\v  world.  S.  Rose  (if  Lima,  whose, 
sand  it  v  would  be  u'lory  enough  to  the  country  which  i^ave 
her  birth,  even  it'  it  did  not  claim  the  rinlit  of  reckoning 
her  as  only  the  tir>t  of  a  l<»ng  calendar  of  saints.*  Yal- 
vrnlo.  tlu1  iirst  bishop  of  Casco,  died  a  martyr's  death, 
bcinu;  seized  by  tlu;  cannibals  of  La  J'una,  and  torn 
to  pieces,  -whilst  in  tlu:  act  of  celebrat iii'_r  the;  sacred 
mysteries.  Bernard  Albuquerque,  bishop  of  (luaxaca,  is 
another  whose  life  has  the  charm  of  a  romance,  and  whose; 
character  is  essentially  of  the  heroic  stamp  ;  and  OIK; 
scarce  knows  which  most  to  admin1,  his  untiring  and 
prodigious  labours,  his  life,  of  secret  prayer,  or  that  sweet 
and  strange  humility,  which  made  his  more  worldly  col 
leagues  affirm  that  '•  he  knew  better  how  to  be  a  saint  than 
how  to  be  a  bishop." 

A\  e  must  hasten,  however,  to  bring  this  subject  to 
a  close,  and  conclude  our  scanty  sketch  of  the  South 
American  missions  with  the  notice  of  one  name  greater 
than  any  yet  mentioned,  »S.  Louis  Bertram!,  the  Xavier 
of  the  ^  e.-tern  world.  In  doing  so  we  must  necessarily 
pa-s  on  to  a  later  period  ;  and  before  entering  on  tlu; 
labours  of  this,  the  most  illustrious  apostle  whom  the 
Dominican  order  had  produced  since  the  days  of  S. 
Hyacinth,  we  must  beg  our  readers  to  understand,  that, 
in  speaking  of  the  service's  rendered  to  the  faith  in 
America  by  that  order,  nothing  is  further  from  our 
intention  than  to  claim  il>r  them  the  exclusive  honours 
of  the'  American  apostolate.  The  Franciscans  in  a  par- 

-::•  Among  tho  paint?  of  the  Liman  Cliurch  we  may  specially  notice 

the'  Imlijui  half-e'iistf,  Martin  I'urres,  a  Iny  brother  in  the-  De/nii- 
nicrtn  convent  of  the  Uosary.  The  be.itiliratioii  of  tliis  heily  man 
HCCIII-J  the  crowning  cxainii'e  of  that,  spirit  whicli  h.is  liccu  the 
special  ulory  of  tin-  Dominicans  of  America  :  who,  in  the  elevation 
to  tlit-ii-  al'ar  eif  an  Imlian  slave,  liave  in  the  imhle-st  manner  pro- 
noiincfil  thi-ir  con<lei:mation  of  those'  prejudices  which  have  di-- 
^raceil  the  Christian  world  for  tlirei'  centuries  And  whilst  we  see 
th<-  most  I'rotevtant  of  re|.ulilies  still  vindicating  the  riu'lits  of 
Slavery  and  the  wrongs  ,,f  slave's,  the  veneration  shown  l.y  the 
Catholic  ("hnrch  to  more  than  one  saintly  member  of  this  despised 
elas*,  presents  a  contrast  which  \ve  need  not  press  upon  the  atten 
tion  of  our  readeTS. 
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ticular  manner  divide  the  glory  of  that  work,  and  wo 
might  say  that  there  is  scarcely  a,  religious  order  which 
was  not  represented  in  the  early  South  American  missions, 
and  which  did  not  distinguish  itself  by  a  noble  advocacy 
of  the  rights  of  humanity  and  justice.  But  in  our 
narrow  limits  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  one 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  certainly  the  consent  of  all 
writers,  even,  those  who  are  alien  from  the  faith,  justifies  us 
in  giving  the  Dominicans  something  of  pre-eminence, 
when  speaking  of  the  defence  of  the  suffering  Indians. 
Their  zeal  was  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  have  extracted 
a  tribute  of  admiration  even  from  such  a  writer  as 
Robertson  ;  and  the  American  author  whom  we  have 
already  so  often  quoted,  gives  his  testimony  in  their  favour 
in  terms  which  evince  how  little  lie  is  inclined  to  speak 
favourably  of  the  Order  of  Preachers.  "  The  brethren 
of  S.  Dominic,"  he  says,  "  stood  forth  as  the  avowed 
champions  of  the  Indians  on  all  occasions,  and  showed 
themselves  as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the 
new  world,  as  they  had  been  hostile  to  it  in  the 
old  ;"*  an  assertion  of  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the 
friars  which  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  justify 
or  explain 

It  was  in  the  year  1562  that  S.  Louis  Bertrand. 
whose  fame  for  sanctity  had  already  been  established  in 
his  own  country,  arrived  at  Carthagena,  and  found  the 
Christian  faith  rapidly  spreading  under  the  united  efforts 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  Dominicans,  and  the  Order  of 
Mercy.  The  admirable  harmony  with  which  these  three 
orders  worked  together  deserves  a  tribute  of  respect  at 
the  hands  of  the  historian,  and  amid  the  many  jealousies 
and  rivalries  that  force  themselves  on  our  notice  when 
we  enter  on  the  literary  or  political  history  of  any 
body  of  men,  the  evangelical  love  which  was  retained 
unbroken  between  the  missionaries  of  these  different 
societies  is  a  subject  of  perpetually  recurring  consola 
tion.  At  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  we  find  John 
de  los  Barrios,  a  religious  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  bishop 
of  S.  Martha,  his  first  act  being  the  establishment  in 

tf-Prescott. 
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his  cathedral  city  of  two  communities,  one  of  S.^  Francs, 
and  :m"th«T  <'f  ^-  Dominie.  The  An-tin  friars  were 
likewise  there,  ami  religious  women  of  each  order  scat 
tered  over  the  diocese.  The  charge  of  education  was  Driv 
en  over  to  the  Dominicans,  who  were  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  future  university  at  Lima.  As  to  the  work  of 
preaching,  it  was  eominon  to  all.  'I' lie  neighbouring 
diocese  of  Carthagena  was  governed  by  a  Dominican, 
( I  ivgi  irv  de  lietfta  ;  and  by  both  these  holy  prelates  the 
arrival  of  S.  Louis  was  hailed  with  extraordinary  jov. 
lie  almo-t  at  once  entered  on  his  apostolic  labours 
in  all  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Continent,  and  with 
such  success  that  we  are  assured  no  less  than  LO.IMIO 
souls  were  -.-lined  l»v  him  to  Christ  in  the  short  space  of 
three  year-.  The  signs  and  graces  promised  to  the  apos 
tles  did  not  fail  to  follow  on  the  preaching  of  this  extraor 
dinary  man.  J I  is  first  prayer  had  been,  to  be  understood 
bv  the  people  whom  he  should  address  ;  and  the  mira 
culous  gilt  of  tongues,  which  we  know  was  so  frequently 
granted  i«>  S.  I-'rancis  Xav'u.-r.  was  granted  to  him  also. 
\\'hil>t  he  -poke  no  language  but  Ca.-tilian.  he  was  under 
stood  by  all  the  various  tribes  and  nations  among  whom 
he  preached. 

l>ut  miracles  are  after  all  the  least  marvellous  and 
lea>t  admirable  part  of  the  story  of  a  saint  ;  and  when  we 
read  of  the  >iek  cured  by  the  toiieh  or  prayer  of  the 
servant  of  (iod  ;  of  storms  (juelled.  and  ferocious  animals 
tamed  and  donie-t  ieated  by  the  si.^n  of  the  Cross. — the.-e 
tilings  seem  litilc  by  the  side  of  the  constancy  and  sweet 
ness  and  devotediicss  whii-h  Li'ave  a  greater  ]iov,"er  to  the 
preaching  of  S.  Louis  than  all  the  mar\els  that  he  worked. 
'I  he  -aval:'''  people  crowded  about  him  in  wonder:  their 
liearts  opeiitMl  to  him  as.  drawn  by  an  irresistible  charm, 
they  came  and  da-lied  their  idols  to  pieces  before  hi- 
eyes,  and  with  their  own  hands  raised  altars  to  the  true 
Cod,  and  vowrd  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  puritv  and 
of  the  Cross.  So  he  passed  from  Carthagena  to  Tabara, 
and  thence,  when  there  were  no  more  infid<-N  to  con 
vert,  to  the  territories  of  Cipacoa  and  I'alnato.  Ili.s 
ianie  Went  betbiv  him;  the  Indians  knew  him  luit  by 
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one  title,  "  the  religious  of  God,"  and  came  down  from 
their  mountains,  and  from  the  recesses  of  their  forests, 
to  meet  him  on  his  way.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  was 
not  so  well  received.  We  read  of  one  tribe  of  Paluto 
of  whom  two  only  wrere  converted  at  the  time  ;  but  the 
harvest  of  souls  in  this  case  was  only  delayed,  and  at 
a  later  period  the  whole  people  embraced  the  faith. 
Once,  as  he  preached  under  a  tree  to  a  vast  multitude, 
a  band  of  savages  were  seen  approaching  armed  with  bows 
and  lances,  and  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  putting  the 
dcspiser  of  their  idols  to  a  bloody  death.  Louis  was 
warned  to  fly.  "  Fear  nothing,"  he  replied  :  "  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do  what  they  propose."  The  savages, 
indeed,  reached  his  presence,  but  instead  of  offering  him 
violence,  they  stood  as  though  overpowered  by  a  new  and 
strange  sentiment  of  admiration.  He  continued  to 
speak,  and  when  his  discourse  was  ended,  200  of  his 
intended  murderers  cast  themselves  at  his  feet  and 
demanded  baptism.  He  even  penetrated  alone  among 
the  Carribces,  where,  after  escaping  innumerable  attempts 
against  his  life,  he  made  many  converts,  and  is  said  to 
have  sometimes  won  these  fierce  and  savage  people  by 
the  charm  of  his  music.  At  length,  after  eight  years  of 
these  labours,  he  returned  to  Spain,  wearied  out  by  the 
hardness  of  heart,  not  of  the  heathens,  but  of  the  Spanish 
Christians.  On  his  death,  he  was  fitly  claimed  by  the 
people  of  Xew  Grenada  as  their  patron  saint,  and  was 
solemnly  declared  protector  of  that  country  by  Alex 
ander  VIII. 

Of  the  long  line  of  prelates  which  the  order  gave 
to  the  South  American  provinces,  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  speak,  though  the  name  of  Bartholomew 
Ledesma,  John  Ramirez,  Peter  de  Feria,  and  many  others, 
might  fitly  find  a  place  among  those  which  have  most 
worthily  graced  the  episcopate.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
those  apostolic  men,  who  evangelized  the  vast  territories 
of  the  American  continent,  were  not  content  with  simply 
preaching  and  converting  souls  ;  but  they  planted  the 
Church  on  solid  and  lasting  foundations  ;  and  wherever  the 
Dominican  missions  appeared,  there  sooner  or  later  were 
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established  hospitals,  religious  houses,  and  colleges  for 
education  of  all  kinds.  At  Lima  they  founded  the  great 
uni\ ersitv.  which  was  entirely  conducted  and  taught,  by 
their  professors.  At  Puebla,  in  .Mexico,  and  in  many 
other  cities,  as  afterwards  at  .Manilla,  in  the,  Philippines, 
their  colleges  received  the  university  privileges.  The 
hospital  of  S.  Alexis. :;:at  Guatemala,  AY  here  the  sick  natives 
were  served  and  nursed  by  the  hands  of  the  religious,  oued 
its  erection  to  the  devoted  and  heroic /e;il  of  F.  Matthew  of 
Peace;  and  scarce  a  town  of  Peru  and  .Mexico  but  bears 
even  to  this  day  marks  of  the  pious  labours  of  these 
admirable  men,  whose  names  are  unknown  and  forgotten 
save  in  the  chronicles  of  their  order,  and  in  the  book  ot 
life 

Whilst  the>o  thing's  were  going  on  in  the  Western 
world,  the  discoveries  of  .Magellan  in  the  Eastern  Archi 
pelago  were;  hardly  less  important  in  their  results.  It 
was  in  the  year  1  ")lM  that  the  Portuguese  navigator  dis 
covered  that  uToup  of  islands,  which  being  afterwards  in 
1 .")").")  formally  taken  posession  of  by  Philip  11..  received 
from  him  the  name  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
August inian  and  Franciscan  friars  were  the  tirst  to  take 
advantage  <>f  the  ground  thus  opened;  but,  it  was  not 
long  before  F.  .John  de  Castro,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  Dominican,  missionaries  of  South  America,  was 


•::- Tlio  story  of  this  foundation  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
character  <,f  these  curly  missioners.  Matthew,  whilst  still  very 
youii^,  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  service  of  the  natives;  he 
bejwd  alms  in  the  strec'l  for  their  neossarios,  and  shared  all  their 
hardships  and  suiferiims.  lie  liad  built  a  little  sanctuary  at  (iuti- 
ti-niala  in  honour  of  our  Lady,  where  he  collected  his  Indians  every 
day,  and  prepared  them  for  the  sacraments.  The  sick  he  received 
in  a  little  hut  adjoining  the  chapel,  which  he  had  built  with  his 
own  hands,  of  straw  :md  tin-  branches  of  trees.  Hen-  he  nursed 
and  tended  them  ;  ;uid  not  a  day  pa~<ed  but  lid-  humble  servant 
(.!'  the  despix-d  1  dian  slaves  miu'ht  be  seen  seeking  new  objects  of 
charity  in  the  streets,  and  carrvi  ur  them  on  hi-  back  to  his  little 
liospi'al.  It  wa-  there  he  lived:  and  neilher  the  inf.-ction  of  the 
]dace.  nor  the  di'Vu-ulties  lie  enco'nUered  MITIOIII;  the  Indian-  tln-m- 
Belvi  ;,  ever  wearied  t  i;l  his'  jiatience.  Tlii-  wns  the  be^'inniti.i:  01 
the  hospital  of  S.  Ale\i<,  afterwards  constructed  on  a  larger  .-cale, 
and  servod  by  the  Dominicans  of  (.luatcmala. 
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appointed  vicar-general  of  a  new  mission  destined  for  the 
East,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  Philippine 
province  of  the  Holy  llosary.  1579,  Dominic  Salazar,  a 
Dominican  by  profession,  had  been  appointed  first  bishop 
of  Manilla  ;  and  it  was  probably  about  five  years  after 
his  elevation  that  the  new  missionaries  arrived  in  his 
diocese.  Among  them  we  find  the  name  of  Michael 
Benavides,  who  afterwards  succeeded  Salazar  in  the 
government  of  Manilla,  when  the  church  was  erected 
in  to  an  archbishopric.  Previous  to  this  elevation,  he 
devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  the  scheme,  always 
so  dear  to  Catholic  missionaries,  of  penetrating  into 
China.  The  settlement  of  the  Philippines  offered  singular 
advantages  for  facilitating  this  enterprise;  and,  indeed, 
the  great  value  of  these  islands  as  a  religious  possession, 
was  their  position  half-way  between  the  South  American 
provinces  and  China.  Benavides  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Celestial  empire,  but  was  obliged  after  a  while  to 
return  to  Manilla  without  effecting  any  permanent 
results.  From  this  period  the  influence  of  the  Domi 
nicans  became  paramount  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
has  continued  to  be  so  even  to  our  own  day.  A  long 
line  of  illustrious  bishops  of  their  order  have  governed 
the  Church  of  Manilla ;  and  at  a  time  when  almost  every 
other  religious  house  was  suppressed  by  the  revolutionized 
government  of  Spain,  it  was  found  necessary  to  preserve 
one  convent  of  the  Friars  Preachers  (that  of  Ocagna)  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the  missions  of  the  Philippine 
province, 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  in  speaking  of 
this  subject ;  we  can,  therefore,  only  add  that  the  apostles 
of  the  Order  of  Preachers  were  to  be  found  during  this 
and  the  succeeding  century  in  almost  every  country  of 
the  east.  In  Hindostan,  they  preceded  the  Jesuits;  in 
Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  Siam,  Corea,  and  China,  we  inio'ht 
reckon  the  names  of  their  missionaries  and  martyrs  by 
hundreds.  Nor  were  the  old  fields  of  Armenia  and 
Persia  neglected  for  these  newer  regions  of  enterprise ; 
whilst  from  the  island  of  Scio,  a  home  and  nursery  of 
the  order,  went  forth  a  crowd  of  zealous  missionaries  to 
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all  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant.  And  we 
may  again  remark  the  solid  character  of  the  work  under 
taken  by  the  order  ;  it  always  had  its  eve  on  the  linn 
establishment  of  the  Church  in  the  countries  it  evanu1'- 
li/.ed,  bv  means  of  educational  institutions;  and  it  is 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  example  of  hi-; 
predecessors  that  we  iind  Seraphino  Sicens,  the  master- 
general  of  the  order  in  1G22,  establishing  the  college  of 
iSakchivan  in  Armenia  ;  whilst  not  content  with  this,  the 
order  founded  within  a  lew  yearn  another  Armenian 
college  at  Home,  the  rules  of  which  were  drawn  up  in 
the  general  chapter  of  KM-i. 

Indeed,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  generals  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  men  worthy  of 
succeeding  to  the  office  which  had  been  made  so  illus 
trious  by  the  first  masters  of  the  order.  Such  men  as 
Seraphino  ^iccus,  Nicholas  Rudolph,  Thomas  Tarcus,  and 
their  successors,  present  us  with  splendid  examples  of 
religious  superiors;  and  the  study  of  their  biographies 
furnishes  us  with  some  idea  of  the  vast  spiritual  dominion 
th-ii  included  within  the  government  of  the  Friars 
Preachers;  reaching,  as  we  might  sav,  over  the  whole 
known  world,  and  illustrated  during  those  centuries 
with  a  continual  succession  of  martyrs  and  apostolic  men. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  even  at  a  period  when  the  order 
had  lost  something  of  its  influence  in  Europe,  and  was 
evincing  symptoms  of  languor  and  decadence,  it  never 
lost  anything  of  its  fresh  and  primitive  vigour  in  the 
fields  of  the  apostolate.  The  first  blessing  has  rested  on 
that  work,  wherein  the  first  fervour  of  its  missionaries 
has  never  cooled;  and  the  annals  of  China  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  present  us  with  the 
same  pictures  of  constancy  and  devotion  as  we  may  find 
in  the  Tartar  or  American  missionaries  of  earlier  ages. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  16th  century.  Revival  ofbiblrcal  learning.  Zenobins  Accia- 
joli.  Giustiniani.  Sanctes  Pagninus.  Sixtus  of  Siena.  Cujetan. 
Scenes  of  the  Reformation.  Persecutions  in  Ireland.  'Irish 
Martyrs.  Dominican  popes.  The  Council  of  Trent. 

WHILST  the  discoveries  of  navigators  were  daily 
throwing  open  new  fields  to  the  labours  of  the  Dominican 
missionaries,  the  order  was  not  idle  at  home.  The  six 
teenth  century  is,  indeed,  an  eventful  one  in  history,  and 
the  unhappy  religious  revolution  which  distinguished  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth  all  the  energies  and 
talents  of  that  institution  which  has  deserved  the  title  of 
the  "hammer  of  the  heretics."  But  even  without  this 
stimulus  to  activity  it  could  not  but  be  roused  to  extraordi 
nary  exertions  in  an  age  which  was  par  excellence  the  age 
of  the  restoration  of  letters,  and  we  naturally  look  in  its 
ranks,  at  this  period,  for  a  more  than  ordinary  display  of 
learning,  and  of  literary  greatness. 

And  here  we  may  remark  how  much  the  influence  of 
Savonarola's  teaching  was  felt  in  the  generation  which 
succeeded  him.  All  the  men  of  eminence  formed  in  his 
school  had  received  a  particular  bias  in  the  direction  of 
their  studies,  the  utility  of  which  in  the  questions  which 
afterwards  rose  to  agitate  the  world  was,  certainly,  in  no 
degree  foreseen  by  Savonarola  at  the  time  it  was  first 
suggested  by  him.  We  allude  to  the  substitution  of 
scriptural  criticism  and  the  study  of  the  oriental  lan 
guages,  in  place  of  scholastic  or  classical  learning,  which 
we  find  general  among  his  disciples,  and  which  gave  the 
same  impulse  to  the  renewed  cultivation  of  what  one 
might  call  the  biblical  sciences,  as  we  have  before  noticed 
as  taking  place  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  restora 
tion  of  biblical  learning  just  at  a  period  when  the  heretics 
of  Germany  were  about  to  claim  the  Scriptures  as  their 
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rule  of  faith,  nnd  when  spurious  translations  of  the  sacred 
text  were  to  be  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  unlettered 
multitudes,  may  be  deemed  a  Providential  circumstance, 
and  one  most  important  in  its  results. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  literary  disciples  of 
Savonarola  was  /enobius  Acciajoli,  to  whom  we  have 
before  alluded  as  the  friend  and  associate  of  Mirandohi 
Politian,  Martiales  Kicinius,  and  other  men  of  learning 
and  genius  who  adorned  the  court  of  the  A£  .'dici,  and 
amomi  whom  the  study  oforicntalism  was  a  favourite  pursuit. 
After  his  entrance  into  the  Order  of  Preachers,  lie  conse 
crated  all  his  literary  powers  to  the  service  of  religion,  and 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Kusebius 
airainst  Jlieroclcs,  ^ve  find  him  dedicating  to  Lorenzo  do 
Medici,  "  this  the  first  fruits  of  his  studies  since  his 
entrance  into  the  Dominican  order,  whose  special  profes 
sion  it  is  to  neglect  nothing  which  can  contribute  to  the 
defence  of  the  Catholic  faith." 

His  chief  labours  were  spent  on  the  translation  of  the 
works  of  Justin  .Martyr  and  Theodoret  ;  the  latter  work 
havimjr.  as  he  says,  been  suggested  to  him  by  John  Francis 
Mirandola  as  an  antidote  to  the  dangerous  idolatry  of 
Plato  then  so  universal.  lie  was  promoted  to  a  congenial 
and  most  suitable  office  by  Leo  X..  being  made  Prefect  of 
the  Vatican  Library,  where  every  opportunity  was  afforded 
him  of  pursuing  his  favourite  researches  among  the  trea 
sures  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  literature.  We  shall  find 
almost  all  the  learned  men  of  the  order  at  this  period 
turninir  their  attention  to  similar  pursuits;  among  them 
we  may  mention  Augustine  ( Jiustiniani,  a  member  of  that 
illustrious  house  which  has  supplied  so  many  a  great  name 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Friars  Preachers.  lie.  too,  entered 
the  order  just  at  the  time  when  Savonarola's  >ystem  was 
becomim:  irenerally  adopted,  and  the  works  he  subsequently 
published  prove,  says  Touron,  "that  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  ('haldaic,  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  Latin." 
He  adds,  naively  enough,  that  the  application  of  (liusti- 
niani  to  these  studies  was  at  first  purely  "  the  effect  of 
his  spirit  of  penance,"  but  lhat  they  afterwards  became 
his  delight.  Being  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  1., 
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ho  awakened  the  attention  of  tlie  French  prelates  and 
literati  to  the  importance  of  these  pursuits,  and  intro 
duced  the  cultivation  of  oriental  learning  into  the 
university  of  Paris.  His  Psalter  in  five  languages  was 
but  a  sample  of  what  he  purposed  to  have  done ;  his 
plan  being  to  give  similar  versions  of  each  of  the  sacred 
books;  but  he  lacked  a  patron  to  assist  him  in  the 
completion  of  this  gigantic  undertaking. 

Not  to  accumulate  the  mere  names  of  learned  men,  we 
shall  content  ourselves,  in  this  reference  to  the  revival 
of  biblical  literature,  with  mentioning  that  of  Sanctes 
Pagninus,  the  wonder  of  his  age,  and  one  who,  like  the 
others  we  have  named,  was  led  to  scriptural  criticism,  and 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  His  Latin  translation 
of  the  Bible  from  the  original  tongues  was  a  work  which 
received  the  approval  of  Leo  X.  That  great  pope,  whom 
Protestant  critics  have  not  hesitated  to  term  exclusively 
heathen  in  his  tastes,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
encouragers  of  sacred  letters  whom  the  Church  ever  pro 
duced,  and  death  alone  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
the  publication  of  Pagninus's  work  at  his  own  expense. 
It  is  said  to  have  occupied  its  author  for  more  than 
thirty  years  ;  during  which  time  he  produced  a  variety 
of  other  learned  works,  chiefly  intended  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  languages.  Nor  can 
we  omit  recalling  to  mind  the  fact  that  this  man  of 
letters  was  also  the  apostle  of  the  south  of  France,  and  a 
hero  of  charity.  Of  the  seventeen  years  of  his  residence 
at  Lyons,  fourteen  were  spent  amid  the  horrors  of  pesti 
lence;  and  Lyons  has  to  thank  him  for  that  magnificent 
hospital  which  was  built  for  the  sufferers  at  his  suggestion 
by  Thomas  Guadagni. 

The  name  of  Sixtus  of  Siena  claims  our  notice  not  only 
for  his  own  merit  as  an  author,  but  on  account  of  his  con 
nection  with  the  early  career  of  S.  Pius  Y.  It  is  well 
that  our  readers  should  see  something  of  a  Dominican 
Inquisitor,  and  we  know  no  better  example  with  which 
to  present  them  than  that  of  Michael  Ghislieri.  Sixtus 
was  by  birth  a  Jew :  we  know  nothing  of  the  story  of  his 
conversion,  but  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  his  bold 
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p'-nius    very    early    showed  a  disposition    to    original    and 
d •ingcrous  speculation.      It  was  in  the  your   1  !'><)()   that    F. 
Michael  (Ihi>lieri.  in    the  discharge  of  his    duties  as  Com 
missary-General    of  tin-    Holy  (  Mliee.    entered   one    day  tho 
pri>ons  of  the    Inquisition,    not    lor   the   purpose   of  super 
intending    the    torture.    ;is    some    of    our    readers     miuht 
believe,    hut   in  order  to  see  and  speak  with  the  prisoners, 
and    inform    himself  personally   of  their   state.        There    he 
found   Sixtus,  then  just  thirty  years  of  age  :    lie   had  boon 
adjudged    guilty,   not   of  heresy   only,   but  of   relapse   into 
heresy,   and   lay  under    sentence  of 'death.       (Ihislieri  was 
touched   with  companion,  ami  by   his   meajis  the  iudiap}>y 
man  was  convinced  of  his  errors,  and   induced  to  lay  aside 
the  haughty    resolution   ho   had   formed  to  die   rather  than 
to   submit,    and   so   appear   again   in  tho  world   humiliated 
and   disgraced.       The  commissarv   of  the    IiKjuisition    left 
th-  prison   to   throw  himself  at  the  foot  of  tho  Pope   and 
obtain   the  pardon  of  the  primmer;   but    this  was  not   all; 
lie   determined   to  charge  himself  and  his  order  henceforth 
with   the   care  of  this  erratic  and  untamed  genius,  and  his 
charitable   and  urgent    .solicitations   won   from   the    Pope    a 
permission    rarely   if  ever  granted;    which  was,   to  receive 
the  condemned  but  repentant  heretic  into  the  ranks  of  the. 
order. 

Fifteen  years  afterward.--,  in  his  dedication  of  his  -Teat 
work,  the  JJibliotora  Sancta,  to  S.  Pius,  Sixtus  thus 
addresses  hi<  generous  deiiverer  :  —  -•  I  eould  not  seek  a 
more  friendly  or  more  powerful  protector  than  you.  who 
Ol1;'"-  in  "Id  times,  delivered  me  from  the  very"  gates  of 
bell,  and  rotored  me  to  the  light  of  truth,  and  to  a  yet 
more  perfect  state.  When  you  deigned  to  receive  mo 
into  your  order,  you  were  pleased  to  clothe  mo  with  your 
own  hand,  and  even  with  i/<,iu-  oirn  Ttnlif.  and  at  the  same 
time  adopted  me  as  your  spiritual  child." 

He  had.  indeed,  in  Sixtus.  saved  a  glorious  soul.  Th? 
p"v.-eri'ul  grasp  of  religious  discipline  completed  the  con 
version  of  heart  which  was  begun  by  those  first  lovirg 
and  charitable  words  in  the  dun-eons  of  l\ome.  Sixtus 
never  relapsed,  and  his  vast  learning  and  intellectual 
powers  were  thenceforth  directed  to  the  sorvjce  of  the 
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faith.  He  was  specially  employed  in  combating  Judaism, 
at  that  time  active  and  powerful  in  its  attacks  on  Christi 
anity.  His  reading,  like  his  writing,  was  all  on  a  prodigious 
scale  ;  we  have  the  list  of  his  numerous  works,  mostly 
criticisms  on  the  Scriptures  and  biblical  languages ;  but 
with  the  characteristic  impetuosity  of  his  nature,  he  threw 
them  all  into  the  flames  with  his  own  hand,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  the  Biblioteca  Sancta,  which  was  the  only  one 
which  had  reached  completion  at  the  period  of  his  death. 
This  work,  besides  containing  criticisms  and  commentaries 
on  the  sacred  books,  and  a  vast  amount  of  curious  biblical 
erudition  of  all  kinds,  gives  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  treated  on  similar  subjects  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century;  in  the  course  of  which  he  has 
become  the  historian  of  many  distinguished  authors  of  his 
own  order. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  suggest  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  direction  which  had  been  given  to 
the  studies  of  the  Dominicans  just  at  the  period  when 
this  kind  of  learning  was  most  called  for  by  the  special 
needs  of  the  Church.  We  might  add  many  names  to 
those  given  above ;  but  we  shall  do  no  more  than  allude 
to  that  of  Thomas  de  Vio  Cajetan,  known  to  every  reader  of 
the  history  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  as  that  Cardinal 
Cajetan  to  whom,  as  Legate  of  the  Pope,  Martin 
Luther  made  solemn  profession  of  his  willingness  to  sub 
mit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  whom 
lie  gave  his  written  declaration  that  "he  repented  of  his 
failure  of  respect  to  the  Pope,  and  demanded  nothing 
better  than  in  all  things  to  follow  the  decision  of  the 
Holy  Father."  Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  purple, 
Cajetan  had  been  general  of  the  order,  and  had  done  good 
service  to  the  Holy  See  by  a  defence  of  its  prerogatives, 
in  a  treatise  on  the  comparative  authority  of  a  council  and 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff — the  old  traditionary  battle-ground 
of  the  Dominican  champions  of  the  Papacy.  He,  too,  was 
a  biblical  commentator,  and  an  expounder  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  on  those  points  attacked  by  the  Lutheran 
heretics.  But  it  was  perhaps  more  even  in  his  public 
than  in  hi*>  literary  character,  that  his  name  is  illustrious, 
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remembered  and  often  maligned  :is  it  is  in  our  own  country 
on  account  of  tin-  Jinn  opposition  ho  offered  to  the  divorce. 
of  Henry  \' 1  I  I .  When  he  fell  into  tin-  hands  of  the 
Imperialists  at  the  sack  of  Koine,  it  is  said  that  ('lenient 
\  II.  mourned  over  his  loss  more  tlrtn  over  that  of  his 
capital,  and  declared  the  cardinal  of  S.  Sixtus  to  lie  ••  the 
liyjit  of  the  Church." 

His  name  brings  before  us  the  <_rreat.  feature  of  that 
Ft  rant:1''  century,  which  dates,  like  the  commencement 
of  nndern  history,  as  a  new  era  in  the  de-tinies  of  Kuropo, 
and  the  history  <'f  the  Church.  Far  lie  it  fnnn  us  to 
say  of  that  century,  what  may  he  said  of  no  period  with 
out  LTavely  impnuninv:  the  lidelity.  or  tlu:  providence  of 
Cod.  that  its  i'niits  were  unmixed  evil.  ( )n  the  con 
trary,  we  know  and  are  assured  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
whil>t  it  had  to  deplore  whole  kingdoms  lost  to  the 
unity  of  tin-  faith,  has  trained  by  having  to  battle  face  to 
face  witli  a  form  of  unbelief  avowedly  in'/lionf  her  pale  ; 
and  tliat  tlie  a-c  of  reform,  falsely  so  called,  was  one  of 
true  rellirin  to  her.  in  which  the  limits  of  her  faith 
received  their  last  and  exactest  definitions,  and  her  dis 
cipline  put  on  something  of  that  primitive  beauty  which 
had  heen  lo-t  duriiit:  the  turhulent  centuries  which  hail 
]»receded  it.  But  still  the  hi-tory  of  the  Reformation  is 
a  lunik  written  within  and  without  with  lamentation,  and 
mourning,  and  woe.  And  the  order  which  fiillows  the 
fortunes  of  the  Church,  as  a  truard  of  honour  clings  to 
some  crowned  master  in  the  hour  of  triumph  or  defeat, 
that  order  on  which  we  have  seen  a  sovereign  1 'out  iff 
}>est<i\viii'j-  the  title  of  the  "Order  of  Truth."  shared  in 
all  the  sutleriiiLi-s  of  this  unhappy  period.  In  1  ho>c  lerrihle 
btru-'tiles.  when  so  much  Mood  was  shed  amid  the  violent 
disorders  which  everywhere  followed  on  the  preaching 
of  the  new  doctrines,  the  Dominicans  trave  a  crowd  of 
mfirtyrs  to  the  Church.  In  France  alone  it  is  calculated 
,'I.llUl)  ecclesiastics  and  It.DDI!  reli-ions  ]n-ri.-hed  hy  the 
^words  of  the  Iluiruenots;  wliil-t  the  profanations  and 
crimes  t hat  accompanied  these  murders  were  too  shoekhi" 
to  describe.  \Ve  hear  much  of  the  massacre  of  S.  Bar 
tholomew,  hut  France  could  tell  other  tales,  less  familiar 
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to  our  cars,  of  thirty-five  convents  of  this  one  order  alone 
fired  by  these  same  Huguenots,  and  their  inhabitants  driven 
out,  tortured,*  or  put  to  the  sword.  In  Germany  they 
suffered  yet  more.  Whole  provinces  had  to  be  abandoned, 
with  their  convents,  in  Poland,  Moravia  and  Bohemia. 
In  the  Low  Countries  frightful  cruelties  were  practised  : 
at  Ghent,  for  instance,  the  brethren  were  seized  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred,  tied  two  and  two,  and  placed  in 
their  own  refectory  to  be  starved  to  death  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  three  days  their  captors  determined  on  shooting  them 
to  shorten  their  trouble,  and  were  about  to  execute  their 
design,  when  the  senate  interfered  and  desired  that  the 
friars  should  only  be  driven  from  the  country.  And  this 
was  instantly  done  ;  the  half-dead  and  famishing  religious 
being  compelled,  though  scarce  able  to  stand,  to  begin  the 
journey,  in  the  course  of  which  many  perished  on  the  road 
side  of  hunger  and  exhaustion. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  unfair  for  Catholics  to 
complain  of  persecution,  as  though  their  adversaries  enjoyed 
a  monopoly  of  cruelty  in  a  persecuting  age.  The  Hugue 
nots  of  France,  it  may  be  said,  had  to  bear  as  much  as 
they  inflicted.  We  will,  therefore,  turn  to  a  country  where 
there  has  been  no  rivalry  in  the  matter  ;  in  whose  history, 
at  least,  Catholics  can  only  appear  as  sufferers,  the  voice 
of  whose  wailing  has  gone  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  emerald  soil  has  been  dyed  red  in  the  blood  of 
martyrs.  We  will  pass  over  the  suppression  of  the  order 
in  England,  where  forty-two  convents  were  swept  away  by 
Henry  VIII.  with  the  usual  scenes  of  sacrilege  and 
violence  which  accompanied  the  proceedings  of  that  illus- 


-::-  Among  other  methods  of  slaughter,  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Huguenots  to  tie  the  priests  to  a  crucifix,  and  in  this  way  make  them 
marks  for  their  arquebus-shots.  "Who  can  relate  all  the  martyr 
doms  and  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Fathers,''  savs  Michel  Pio, 
"and  that  not  in  one  place,  but  in  every  part  of  France  ?  Some 
were  cut  to  pieces,  others  thrown  into  wells,  others  dragged  about, 
poisoned  and  pierced  with  swords  and  arrows  ;"  whilst,  venting 
their  rage  even  on  the  dead  carcases,  they  would  stuff  them  full  of 
corn  and  hay,  and  so  make  them  eating-troughs  for  their  horses.  "In 
the  midst  of  these  inhumanities,"  he  adds,  a  the  Huguenots  would 
raise  the  cry,  '  Vive  V Evangile  / /'  'V—  (Travagli  dell'  Ordinc,  p.  353  ) 


trious  reformer,  and  where  the  nation  -bowed  -:s  re 
viving  appreciation  of  letters  by  publicly  burning  the,  works 
of  the  angelic  doctor.  The  KnglMi  province  was  entirely 
destroyed',  and  though  partly  restored  by  Queen  .Mary, 
t'he  renewed  persecution  under  Kli/abeth  completed  jts 
extinction.  An  interesting  letter  is  given  by  .Michel  LV 
Iron,  the  English  provincial  of  the  period,  F.  Richard 
liar-rave,  to  the  master-general,  describing  the  exile  oi  a 
community  of  Dominican  nuns  of  Dart  lord,  and  the  state  ot 
destitution  in  which  they  were  then  living  in  the  island  oi 
/calami.  One  of  the  religious  of  this  little  community, 
the  la>t  remains  of  the  English  province,  was  a  sister 
of  the  martyred  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  "and  a 
martyr  of  no  less  will  and  constancy,"  says  F.  Hargrave, 
••  than  was  her  brother.'  . 

In  Ireland,  however,  many  circumstances  rendered  i 
iienlt  for  the  Kn-li>h  sovereigns  to  carry  out  their  measures 
fur  the  destruction  of  religion  with  the  same  success  as  had 
attended  their  efforts  iu  their  own  island.  They  were 
there  wholly  without  popular  support,  and  though  the 
laws  atrainst  Catholics  were  framed  lor  both  countries, 
v'et  t hey  were  never  able  to  root  up  the  Church  or  her 
r.-li./inus  orders,  as  they  had  done  in  England.  Never 
theless,  the  Catholic  religion  endured  great  sufferings. 
We  w'iil  irive  one  >pcrimcn  of  the  system  pursued  by 
Elizabeth  on  her  accession  to  the  crown,  taken  from  the 
>•  Epiloiius  Chronologicus,"  of  Father  John  O'Heyne. 
1,  Va>  in  the  year  lu'02.  that  a  number  of  religious, 
Benedictines  Cistercians,  and  others,  together  with  .even 
Dominicans,  were  assembled  in  the  i.-laml  of  Scattery. 
under  orders  to  leave  the  kingdom.  A  royal  ship  of 
war  took  them  on  board,  with  the  purpose,  as  was  pre 
tended,  of  conveyinir  them  to  the  coasts  oi 
Spain.  J5ut  though  this  was  the  pmf,  *s,  <1  design,  the 
captain  had  his  private  orders  conveyed  by  a  royal  man 
date;  and  so  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight  oi  land,  every 
one  of  the  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  forty-two,  was  thrown 
overboard.  Kli/abeth.  however,  had  a  character  to  keep 
up.  and  therefore,  on  the  return  of  her  officers,  after 
de.^patchin-  her  royal  orders,  they  and  all  on  board  were 
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east  into  prison.  But  let  not  the  reader  suppose  that  this 
was  intended  as  any  mark  of  displeasure  on  the  part  of 
their  sovereign  ; — on  the  contrary,  having  by  this  act  suf 
ficiently  vindicated  her  reputation  for  justice  and  tolera 
tion,  the  prisoners  were  after  a  few  days  released,  and  by 
nnother  mandate  rewarded  for  their  good  service  by  being 
put  in  possession  of  the  very  abbey-lands  which  formed  the 
property  of  their  victims. 

Protestant  writers  of  course  pass  over  facts  like  these; 
and  their  Protestant  readers  will  therefore  go  on  to  the 
end  extolling  the  glories  of  that  "  bright  occidental  star," 
whose  rising  put  an  end  to  the  inhuman  cruelties  of  the 
Papists.  That  can  be  scarcely  called  ignorance  which 
refuses  to  know  the  truth  ;  and  the  martyrdoms  of  Irish 
Catholics  under  Elizabeth  were  not  few  in  number,  neither 
are  they  left  without  full  historical  records.  They  put 
the  inquisition  to  the  blush  ;  hanging  was  thought  too 
mild  a  death  to  inflict  on  the  victims  of  "  religious 
tolerance."  The  ingenuity  of  the  Indian  savages  was 
imitated  in  the  devising  of  new  and  strange  tortures. 
They  were  roasted,  and  pressed  to  death  ;  "their  nails 
were  slowly  torn  from  their  feet  and  hands  ;  they  were 
exposed  to  die  of  cold  and  starvation  ;  and  the  imagina 
tion  of  their  tormentors  was  racked  to  invent  originalities 
in  the  way  of  cruelty.  What,  for  instance,  are  we  to 
think  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Derrnot  Hurle, 
archbishop  of  Cashel,  a  Dominican  ?  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  hanged  ;  but  previously  to  his  execution,  was  sub 
jected  to  an  extraordinary  barbarity.  His  entire  legs  and 
feet  were  covered  with  a  corrosive  plaster  made  of  pitch, 
sulphur,  brandy,  salt,  and  other  combustible  materials, 
which  slowly  consumed  the  flesh  ;  the  plaster  was  renewed 
hour  after  hour,  till  the  arteries  and  muscles  were  destroy 
ed,  and  the  very  bones  appeared  ;  and  his  enemies,  having 
thus  satisfied  their  savage  malice,  then  conducted  him  to 
the  scaffold,  though  we  are  told  they  did  so  lefore  break  of 
d'ti/,  lest  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  tortures  should 
become  public. 

A  great  number  of  the  religious  of  the  order  suffered 
during  the  reigns  of  James  I,  and  Charles  I.;  yet  still  it 
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Mirvived  in  spite  of  all  that   tin;   rack    and  tin4  .'jibbet  could 
•  Jo    t.)    extinvjiish    it.        But    durum'    the    conquest    i.l'  the 
i.-land  l..v  Cromwell,  Ireland  was   made  to  drain    to  the  very 
<Lv-s  the  chalice  of  her  misery.      We  have  neither  span; 
nor    inclination    t..   dwell    at    length   on    tin;    barbarities    in 
ilicted    bv    that    champion    of    religious     liberty,    yet     wo 
cannot   omit    an    allii-ion   to   one   or    two    ainonir  the   many 
illustrious   martyrs  whose  deaths  shed   an    additional   lustre 
over   the   Irish   province  of   the   Friars    Preachers.      There 
is   something    that    reminds    us   of   the;    acts  ot    the   early 
Christian   martyrs    in    the    account,    1'or   instance,    v.iven   us 
<>f  tin-   death  of   F.    Richard    Barry,    prior   of  Cashel,    who 
was     sei/.ed     in     the     church     with    a     number     of    other 
Catholics,     both     secular     and     ecclesiastic,     after     having 
insisted    on    his    brethren    seeking    safety    by    flight,    "lie 
was    a    man    of    noble    and   stately    bearing,  and    when    the 
leader  of  the  hostile  troop   came1   into   his   presence,  he   was 
HO   struck    by   his   appearance    that    he   offered   him  his  life 
if    he    would    only    consent    to    quit    the    religious    habit. 
lint    Father    Barry    rejected    the   offer  with  heroic  disdain. 
••These    garments',''    lie    said,     "are    the   livery    of  Christ, 
and    represent   to    me    His    Passion  ;     they    are   the    banner 
of  my    military    service    to    Him;    I    have  worn    them  from 
my    youth     upwards,    and    never    will    I    put     them    oil.  ' 
Knra-ed    at    his   obstinacy,    they    determined    to    make    an 
example  of  him.  and   collectinir  a  lire  of  sticks   on   the  r>:rk 
of  Cashel.  they   burnt    him    slowly    from   his    feet    upwards 
and  at  l«-nuth  ended  his  suiVerin.^  with  a  thruM  of  a  sword. 
Or   airain,  how   beautiful  is   the   story   of   Father    Lawrence 
(H-Yrall    of     Longford,    who.    beiiiLT    remanded    for    three 
days,  secretly  prayed  to   (lod  that    the   palm    of  martyrdom 
should  not  lie   denied   him.      When    led    to    the   scailold.    lie 
threw    his   rosary   round    his   neck,   and   meekly    folding   his 
hands  under    his   scapular    after   the   manner    of  his   order. 
In-   Mibmitteil    to  the   hangman    with    a    sweet    and   cheerful 
countenance.        A<    he     hmiLr    suspended    in     the  air,    by    a 
nnrvellnns    pmdi-V.    he    withdrew    one    of  his    hands   from 
his  scapular,  and  with  it  held  \\\<  cross  hi-h  above  his  head, 
in  token  of  \ictory  and  triumph,  until  all  was  over. 

l>ut     we    must,    remember    that    we    are-    not     \vritinu'    n 
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martyrology.  In  spite  of  torrents  of  blood  and  con 
tinual  banishments,  the  Irish  province  lived  on,  ant!  its 
succession  of  provincials  has  remained  unbroken  even  ti 
our  own  time.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  grant 
made  by  Clement  VIII.  to  the  Irish  branch  of  the  order, 
of  the  convents  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Sixtus  at  Rome. 
It  likewise  possesses  other  foreign  establishments,  such 
.13  the  college  at  Louvain,  erected  by  permission  of 
Philip  IV.  in  1655;  and  that  at  Lisbon  founded  in  1615, 
whose  first  prior,  E.  Dominic  O'Daly,  has  left  several  in 
teresting  works  on  the  history  and  sufferings  of  his  order. 
We  must  pass  from  this  part  of  our  subject  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  some'  of  those  great  theologians  whose 
services  were  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  times.  In  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Reforma 
tion,  the  names  of  some  of  these  Dominican  defenders  of 
the  faith  have  attained  an  immortal  celebrity.  None, 
perhaps,  offered  a  more  formidable  opposition  to  the  new 
sectaries  than  John  Faber,  one  of  the  chief  Catholic 
theologians  at  the  celebrated  Conference  of  Baden  (in 
which  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  were  defi 
nitively  condemned),  and  at  the  subsequent  Diet  of 
Spires.  The  two  Soto's,  Dominic  and  Peter,  with  Mel- 
chior  Cano,  upheld  the  theological  renown  of  the  order 
in  Spain.  Peter  Soto  was  the  friend  of  Cardinal  Pole, 
the  last  Dominican  whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  schools 
of  Oxford.  During  the  temporary  restoration  of  the 
faith  in  England  under  Philip  and  Mary,  he  was  estab 
lished  professor  at  the  university,  and  revived  for  a  brief 
space  the  ancient  scholastic  and  theological  studies  that 
had  formerly  flourished  there.  Associated  with  him  in 
this  work  were  several  others  of  his  order,  amongst  them 
Bartholomew  Carranza  and  John  of  Villagracia ;"  and  we 
are  assured  the  conversions  effected  by  them  were  very 
numerous.  Dominic  Soto  was  one  of  that  jrreat  body  of 
Dominican  theologians  who  took  so  large  a  share  in"  the 
deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  during  the  first 
six  sessions  of  the  council  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  general  of  the  order.  He  was  placed,  moreover,  at 
the  head  of  all  the  theologians  sent  by  the  emperor ;  and 


.,,,,„,,  the  lifty   lathers   of  his  order   who    were  present    in 
that  august  assembly,  he  was  considered  the  one  ot    highest 
rrmltc  '    Tliis   certainly   is   no    li-Ju    praise,   when   we  con 
sider  who  those  Dominicans  were  who    filled   the    ranks  oi 
t]ie   Tridentine    fathers.      There  was,    at  n  later  period   oi1 
the    sessions,    Leonard    Marinis,    the    archbishop    ol   Lan- 
ciano,  who  sat  there  as  Papal   legate,  to  whom,  in  company 
with  two  others  of  his  order,   (iiles   Foscarari   and    Iranci.s 
Forerio,   was  committed   the  drawing  up  of  the  Catechism 
,,f  the  Council  of  Trent-      There   was  Bartholomew  <>f  the 
Martvrs,    the    saintly    archbishop   of    Braga.    and    the   un 
flinching  promoter  of  ecclesiastical  reform,  the    friend  and 
adviser   f»f    S.    Charles   Borromeo,    and,    we  might  sav,  the 
ir.odel    on    whieh   he,    formed    his    idea  of  sanctity.      There 
also   was    the  companion   and   chosen   associate    of  Bartho 
lomew,    Henry   of  Tavora,    afterwards   archbishop  of  Goa, 
a   man    of    singular   and  primitive   sim])lieity :     these,   and^ 
others     Anally      illustrious,      represented     the     order     of 
Preachers    in    that    irreat    council,    where    one    and   all   di.-- 
tiiiLniished  themselves    with  extraordinary    unity   of    senti 
ment    as    the   champions   of  Church  reform.       No  one  will 
mistake     the    sense    in    which    we    use    these    words,    and 
certainly    the    Dominican    order   is  not  the  body  which   lies 
open   to*  the  suspicion  of  favouring  novelties   and   innova 
tions.      The  reform   aimed    at    by   the   Tridentine    Fathers 
was   the    universal   restoration    of  that    primitive   discipline 
which  we  see  carried   out    in    the    episcopates  of  such    men 
us    Bartholomew    of    the    .Martyrs.    S.    Charles    Borromeo, 
Lami/.a.  and  other  saintly   bishops   who    illustrated    an    aue 
rendered  vet  more  distinguished  as  the  a-e  of  ecclesiastical 
reform  bv  the  pontificate  oi'  S.  Pius  \  . 

In  fact,  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the  most  stringent 
measures  of  ecclesiastical  reform  originated  with  the 
Dominican  members  of  the  council.  One  of  the  prelates 
in  attendance  resolutely  opposed  some  of  these;  and,  in 
particular,  ventured  to  press  the  propriety  of  exempting 
the  cardinals  from  the  effect  of  the  reforming  decrees. 
••The  ino-t  illustrious  and  reverend  cardinals."  he  said, 
in  the  pompous  style  of  a  court  eulogist.  "  can  stand  in 
need  of  no  reform."  Bartholomew  of  the  Martyrs  imme- 
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diately  rose  to  reply.  "  The  most  illustrious  and  reverend 
cardinals  shall  have  a  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend 
reform;"  and  his  opponent  was  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the 
point  before  the  determination  of  the  Portuguese  primate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  his  strictures  on  the  building 
tastes  of  Pius  IV.  His  name  is  to  be  had  in  benediction 
as  one  of  the  most  glorious  examples  of  pastoral  excellence 
the  order  ever  produced,  and  as  the  guide  and  teacher 
of  one  who  surpasses  him  in  the  glory  of  actual  canoniza 
tion,  yet  was  but  the  disciple  and  imitator  of  his  episcopal 
5i:acr.  It  was  probably  after  some  such  scene  as  that  we 
hwe  described  in  the  Belvidere  gardens,  that  the  young 
Cardinal  Borromeo  followed  him  to  his  room,  and  opened 
his  whole  heart  to  the  first  man  who  had  ever  seemed 
worthy  of  his  confidence.  "  There  is  none  here  but  God 
and  ourselves,"  he  said,  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
"  and  you  must  hear  me,  for  I  loved  you  from  the  first 
moment  that  we  met;  and  I  well  know  that  it  was  for 
my  sake  God  sent  you  hither.  You  see  what  it  is  to  be 
nephew  to  a  Pope  ;  I  am  young  and  care  for  none  of 
these  things.  I  shall  resign  all  my  preferments  and 
retire  to  some  monastery  of  strict  observance,  for  I  desire 
only  to  save  my  soul."  If  S.  Charles  was  preserved  in 
his  exalted  position,  and  exhibited  to  all  future  ages  as 
the  model  of  the  episcopate,  it  was  owing  to  the  advice 
and  guidance  of  Bartholomew  at  that  critical  moment. 
His  work,  entitled  the  "  Stimulus  Pastorum"  being 
instructions  for  those  entering  on  the  pastoral  office,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  constant  companion  of  the  saint ;  he 
carried  it  in  his  bosom,  and  the  living  example  of  its 
incomparable  author  was  the  rule  by  which  he  guided  his 
subsequent  career. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  pontificate  of  S.  Pius.  Two 
other  members  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  had  already 
ascended  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.  Peter  de  Tarentasia, 
under  the  title  of  Innocent  V.,  in  a  short  reign  of  five 
months,  had  accomplished  the  reconciliation  of  the  Guelph 
and  Ghibeline  factions  of  Tuscany,  and  left  a  name  so 
dear  and  venerable,  that  though  no  office  has  been 
granted  in  his  honour,  his  name  is  often  distinguished 


\\ilh  the  popular  title  of  Ble.-sed.  Nicholas  P>ueassmi,  th 
,ii,,tli  -eueral  of  tlu-  Dominicans  who,  Inn-  to  tin-  loya 
instincts  of  his  order,  stood  by  the  unfortunate  pontiil 
Boniface  V  111.,  when  all  else  deserted  him,  on  the  total 
day  of  Anauni,  became  his  succc.^or.  and  is  known  i;i 
history  as  the  blessed  Benedict  XI.  His  pontificate  lasted 
hut  a'sin-le  year;  hut,  like,  that  of  Pope  Innocent  it  was 
Ion-  enough  "to  he  deemed  illu.-trious,  and  to  fill  the  dis 
tracted  Church  of  the  1-lth  century  with  the  sweet  ^and 
-racious  odour  of  peace.  ;-  Wars  and  dissensions  fled  from 
Koine,''  says  an  ancient  author,  ^uoted  by  Oderic  Kay- 
naldus,  -when  Benedict  appeared/'  Peace  too  was  restored 
by  his  fatherly  hand  between  France  and  the  Holy  See  ;_ 
and  the  tjrieVance.s  which  had  arisen  in  the  rei-n  of 
Boniface  were  healed  and  reconciled.  In  every  country 
the  legates  of  the  blessed  Benedict  were  to  be  found  preach- 
in"  the  same  gospel  of  peace  and  reconciliation:  and  if.  as 
is  "thought,  his  early  death  was  caused  by  poison  adminis 
tered  by  his  enemies,  we  may  pronounce,  his  eulogium  in 
the  words  of  Touron,  and  say  that,  -the  victim_and  the 
martyr  of  peace,  he  lived  but  to  preach  its  doctrines,  and 
reiirned  only  to  make  it  reiirn.  '  .  .  (. 

Benedict  XI.  has  received  the  solemn  beatification  oi 
the  Church.  It  remained  for  her  to  besto\v  a  yet  ln-her 
linn,  ,ur  on  the  third  Dominican  who  succeeded  to  the 
sacred  tiara.  This  was  Michael  Chislieri.  of  whose 
character  as  irrand  im^uisitor  wi-  have  already  spoken. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  pontificate  of  S.  Pius  was  one  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  ;  and  if  something  of  severity  appears 
to  attach  to  his  government,  let  it  he  remembered  that 
this  severity  was  directed  in  most  cases,  not^  airam.-t 
seculars  and  heretics,  but  a-ainst  the  Catholic  clcriry 
t  hem-elves.  Rome  under  his  rule  became  once  niore 
worthy  of  the  title  of  the  Holy  City:  —  nor  was  there  ; 
[•minify  in  the  wide  ran-e  of  Christendom  tliat  did  not- 
feel  the  effects  of  his  parental  solicitude.  Vfe  can  iiml 
jn  the  annals  of  no  sinule  pontificate,  if  we  except  that  of 
Innocent  111..  Mich  examples  of  vi-ilance  over  all  people, 
and  all  churches  that  owned  the  rule  of  Peter,  us  we  find 
in  the  history  of  S.  Pius.  And  when  we  remember  the 
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period  during  which  he  held   the  reins   of  government, — 
a  period  when  Europe  was  on  one  side  revolutionized  by 
the  madness  of  sectaries,  whilst  on  the  other  the  power  of 
the   Ottomans  was  every  day  advancing  nearer  and  nearer., 
and  destroying  one  by    one   her    bulwarks    of  defence, — • 
we  shall  be  better  able   to  do  justice  to  the  qualities   of 
one   to    whose  greatness  the  world  and  the   Church  alike 
bear  witness  in  his  threefold  character  of  pontiff,  prince, 
and  saint.     His   election  to  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  was  the 
work  of  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  whose  influence  was   para 
mount  in  the    conclave    that    assembled   on    the  death   of 
Pius  IY.     He   may  be   considered   the  last,  and  in   some 
respects   the    greatest,  of  that    long  line  of  popes    whose 
temporal    and    political    power    almost,    equalled    that   of 
their    spiritual  supremacy.     After  his    time,  the   political 
influence  of  the    lloman   pontiffs    gradually    declined;    it 
had  rested  on  the  religious  unity  of  the  European  states, 
and  when  that  unity  was  broken,  the  lloman  see,  which 
had  formed  its  centre,  naturally  lost  much  of  the  power 
it  had  hitherto  possessed.     But  though  the  causes  which 
effected   the  change  were  already  in  operation  during  the 
reign  of  Pius  Y.,  they  had  only  begun  to  work,  and  the 
crisis    of    extraordinary    danger    which,  in  the  middle  of 
the    16th  century,  well  nigh  laid   Europe  at   the   mercy 
of    the    Turks,    was    the    last    occasion    when    a   Roman 
pontiff  was    seen    acting  as  the  .father   of  the    Christian 
world,    animating    the    distracted    sovereigns   to    courage 
and    unity  with    his  single  voice,   and    directing    all    that 
was    left    in  Europe    of   faith    and    chivalry    against    the 
hosts  of  the  Mussulman  invaders.     The  Christian  league, 
whose  victory  at    Lepauto  broke  the  naval  power  of  the 
Turks,  and  saved    Europe   from  unimaginable  sufferings, 
was   the   creation  of  S.  Pius ;  nothing   short  of  his    un 
wearied    constancy,    and   the   influence   of   his    venerable 
authority,    could   have   cemented   such   a  league   in   that 
hour  of  discord  ;  the  glorious  result  of  the  great  struggle 
belongs  to  him  and  to  his  order;  and  its  results,  as  well 
as    the    sagacity    and   pious    zeal   of   him    who    was    the 
presiding    spirit    of    the    Christian    confederacy,    extorted 
from   Bacon  the  .memorable   words,    <•  I  marvel   that  the 
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LMvat   man." 

In  the  following  c''iiturv,  however,  those  honours  were, 
formally  granted  to  S.  1'ius  which  had  long  before  been 
his  liv  popular  acclamation.  He  had  earned  tli'-in,  nnt 
merely  as  the  victorious  defender  of  Christendom,  bin 
by  the  merits  of  a  pontificate  which  aimed  at.  and  1:1  r.o 
small  :1>  "Tee  Micceded  in.  restoring  to  the  Church  its 
primitive  purity  and  beauty.  The  part  lie  had  taken  in 
drawing  up  the  refbrmiiiLi1  decrees  o!  the  Council  <d 
Trent  was  very  considerable,  but  still  <rreater  was  his 
share  in  enfnrcin«r  them.  And  l^l.  in  r«-pres«-ntin^  him  as 
the  uncompromising  advocate  of  ancient  discipline,  any 
should  think  ol'  him  as  acting  on  that  narrow-minded 
bigotry  which  i-et'uses  to  mould  itself  to  the  views  and 
necessities  of  the  aiiv.  let  them  remember  that  he  was 
the  warm  advocate  of  popular  education,  the  founder  of 
the  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the  liberal 
patron  of  parish  schools,  and  factories,  on  the  foundation 
of  which  latter  establishments  lie  expended  100.000 
crowns,  in  order  to  supply  SOUK;  means  for  correcting 
the  idleness,  as  well  as  the  ignorance,  of  his  people.  N»r 
is  the  Church  without  her  obligations  to  him  in  matters 
which  mi'ilit  be  deemed  of  lighter  import.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  his  order,  he  supported  the  principles  of 
Christ ii:n  art.  against  the  abuses  of  the  renaissance.* 
The  same  sensuality  which  had  debased  the  arts  ol 
painting  and  sculpture  had.  towards  the  middle  of  the 
liith  century,  inl'n.-ed  its  poison  with  no  less  subtlety 
into  nni.-ic  ;  >o  that  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  had 
pa.-.-ed  a  severe  condemnation  on  the  character  of  the 
pictures  and  images  then  beinir  introduced  into  the 
churches,  felt  called  on  in  like  manner  to  censure  the 
worldly  and  effeminate  mu-ic  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  church  harmony.  S.  I'iu^,  when  cardinal,  formed  one 
of  the  commission  before  whom  the  question  was  finally 
brought,  \\hich  was  to  decide  whether,  in  consequence  of 
the-e  abuses,  thr  Use  of  all  ornamental  or  figured  musio 

•"•  IV  order  of  S.  Pius  all  statuary  of  a  roprdxTisibli'  character  in 
the  L'iillery  of  th<-  \'atieau  was  removed,  and  the  pinu's  of  any 
firtistic  merit  placed  in  the  collection  at  the  Capitol. 
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should  not  bo  abandoned.  It  was  the  genius  of  Palestrina 
which  alone  prevented  such  a  result.  The  Mass,  commonly 
known  as  that  of  Marcellus  II. ,  on  which  tlie  trembling 
hands  of  the  composer,  who  knew  how  much  depended 
on  the  judgment  to  be  formed  of  his  work,  had  traced 
the  words,  "  Deus  adjuva  me,"  convinced  all  who  listened, 
that  music,  like  painting,  in  religious  hands,  could  minister 
to  a  religious  end.  The  question  remained  undecided, 
however,  until  the  accession  of  S.  Pius,  who  immediately 
appointed  Palestrina  master  of  the  papal  chapel,  where 
the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  great  master  of  sacred 
harmony  still  survive. 

We  may  finally  remind  our  readers,  that  by  English 
Catholics  the  name  of  S.  Pius  should  ever  be  held  in 
peculiar  veneration  :  he  never  failed  to  show  a  warm, 
paternal  sympathy  in  their  sufferings ;  and  his  corres 
pondence  with  Mary  Stuart,  the  unhappy  victim  of 
Elizabeth's  tyranny,  is  not  among  the  least  interesting 
pages  of  his  life. 

The  order  of  Friars  Preachers  still  continued  fruitful 
in  men  of  letters;  and  among  them  we  find  three  who 
attained  to  eminence  as  historians, — Leander  Albert, 
Malvcuda,  the  annalist  of  his  order,  and  Bzovius,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  task  of  completing  the  Annals 
of  Baron  ins.  In  Spain  we  seem  to  behold  that  group  of 
illustrious  Dominicans  whose  names  are  associated  with 
the  reform  of  S.  Theresa,  among  whom  are  to  be  reckoned 
S.  Louis  Bertrand  himself,  her  friend  and  supporter  in 
many  difficulties,  and  Dominic  Bannez,  her  confessor 
through  the  most  stormy  period  of  her  life.  Indeed  the 
close  connection  of  the  order  with  the  life  of  this  great 
saint  is  not  among  the  least  interesting  chapters  of  its 
history  ;  and  if,  in  God's  Providence,  many  of  its  saintly 
men  were  suffered  to  co-operate  with  her  in  her  work,  it 
received  its  reward  in  the  precious  testimonies  of  esteem 
which  it  has  received  from  her  pen. 

The  mention  of  the  Spanish  Dominicans  of  the  IGth 
century  recalls  one  name,  probably  more  familiar  to  our 
readers'  ears  than  any  we  have  yet  given, — that  of  Louis 
of  Granada,  whose  works  have  found  a  home  in  every 
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lantiuaire.  and  are  esteemed  even  by  those  who  widely 
differ  i'niin  liis  faith.  Among  the  mystie  writers  of  the 
order,  lie  has  had  a  more  uorld -\\  ide  influence  and 
reputation  tliau  any  who  preceded  him.  I><>ubtle.»s  in 
his  writings  we  mi>s  the  sweet  antique  pathos  of  Suso, 
or  the  tei-riiie  majesty  of  Thanlerns  ;  he  comes  to  us  in  a 
more  modern  guise  and  spirit  ;  nevertheless,  the  author 
oi'the  "<Juide  of  Sinners"  is  certainly  one  cf  those  to 
whom  the  Chri-tian  world  stands  most  indebted.  In  his 
own  day  his  works  were  read  and  oteemed  in  every 
European  country,  and  yet  it  is  even  more  his  sancity 
than  hi*  genius  that  we  love  to  commemorate.  A  peculiar 
beauty  ever  attaches  to  the  friendship  of  the  saints,  and 
there  are  few  more  delightful  passages  in  the  history  of 
Louis  of  (irenada  than  tho.-e  which  exhibit  him  to  us 
in  his  familiar  intercourse  with  S.  Louis  Bertrand,  and 
the  great  archbishop  of  JJraga.  Xo  oilice  or  dignity  in 
the  Church  could  have  been  too  hiuh  for  him  to  aspire  to, 
and  hardly  one  exists  which  was  not  pressed  on  his 
acceptance;  but  he  refused  them  all.  and  when  his 
acceptance  of  the  purple  was  unred  on  him  by  (Ireirory 
XIII.  lie  replied  to  the  pontiffs  .solicitations  in  the  words 
of  Job,  "  In  nidulo  meu  inoriar;" — ••  1  will  die  in  my 
little  lie.-t.  '"-'•'• 

Once  more  we  repeat,  it  is  not  as  writers  and  men  of 
letters  that  we,  most  desire  our  renders  to  admire  the 
posterity  of  S.  Dominic.  Kven  during  this  century, 
when  the  heretics  declaimed  so  loudly  against  the  corruption 
of  the  Church  and  her  religious,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
order,  and  we  mi-lit  add  the  Church  at  laive.  was  richer  in 
saints,  and  saintly  men  and  women,  than  at  almo>t  any 
other  period.v  The  religious  spirit  had  not  departed  from 
the  cloisters  of  the  Friars  Preachers,  and  those  whom  the 

-::•  Job.  xxix.1..". 

t  Tlu- century  of  tli--  I'rnhstrmt  Reformation  VMS  illintratrd  iu 
"V1  Catholic  ('Imrrli  ».y  the  lives  of  sonic  of  her  vry  ^roitcsl  saints 
V'1  f'(  ('  "11  livir-  at  the  same  tiino,  S.  I'ius  V.,'  S.  I'lulip  NYn' 
S.  lu'iisiliiis  [.oyo'.a,  S.  Louis  IVrtramt,  S.  I-'rancis  Hor-iii,  S.  Tlio- 
rrsa.  S.  I  Catherine  ofilirci.  S.  1  \-tcr  Al<-antai-a,  S.  ('liarlc<  llorroinoo 
S.  Anijr.'w  Avfllino,  S.  Francis  Xavn-r,  S.  Pascal  iSaylcn,  S.  Sianis- 
laus  Kotska,  >.  Ah>y-ius  Gou/.aua,  ami  many  uthrrs  uf almost  c«in:il 

n ,  \  t  .^ 
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world  celebrated  for  their  learning  and  literary  distinction 
•were  rather  valued  among  their  own  brethren  for  their 
sanctity  and  prayer.  And  lest  our  readers  should  carry 
away  the  idea  that  lectures  and  disputations,  and  the  dan 
cers  of  learned  celebrity  must  necessarily  have  effaced 
the  monastic  simplicity  of  the  former  acres,  let  them  con 
sider  the  example  of  F.  Bartholomew  of  Yalenza,  a  disciple 
of  S.  Louis  Bertrand,  and  a  great  theological  lecturer  in  hia 
day.  When  he  addressed  his  scholars,  we  are  told,  do 
what  he  would,  his  lectures  fell  into  the  language  of  prayer. 
He  always  spoke  in  abstraction,  to  God,  and  not  to  them 

«  Jesus,    my   love,"   he   would  say,     "  Thy    servant    S. 

Thomas  in  this  question  considers  the  difference  between 
time  and  eternity  :  do  Thou  deliver  me  from  time,  and 
conduct  me  to  a  blessed  eternity,  even  to  Thyself,  0  God. 
Amen.  But  in  the  reasoning  of  Thy  servant  Thomas, 
there  arises  difficulties  which  I  know  not  how  to  answer  ; 
0  Master  of  my  soul,  give  me  Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  um'^r- 
stand  that  which  I  shall  one  day  see.  Thy  servant  Cajeun 
on  the  same  subject  says  so  and  so.  May  he  ever  enjoy 
Thy  blessed  vision  who,  by  Thy  inspiration,  has  spoken  of 
Thee  so  wisely  and  so  well.  But  to  me  it  seems  that  there 
is  such  or  such  a  distinction  :  pardon  my  arrogance,  0 
Lord  of  angels,  those  beings  drawn  out  of  time,  and  now 
tasting  of  eternity,  and  give  to  me,  a  sinner,  grace  to 
enjoy  it  one  day  with  them,  through  the  merits  of  Thine 
own  blood.  Amen."  In  this  way  lie  would  go  on, 
mingling  his  speculations  with  devotions,  oft  rapt  in 
ecstasy,  whilst  his  auditors  heard  him  with  tears,  and 
a  feeling  of  solemn  awe,  as  though  listening  to  some 
superhuman  colloquy.  We  do  not  give  his  style  as  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  theological  professsors,  but 
merely  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  at  this  peiod  of  sharp 
and  bitter  controversy,  when  so  much  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  past  was  crumbling  away,  instances  were 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  the  Dominican  professor  was 
still  toir.etmng  more  than  a  mere  man  of  letters,  and  was 
worthy  of  reckoning  his  descent  from  that  noble  ancestry 
of  the  13th  century  which  filled  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
universities  with  beatified  saints. 


jilAPTKU  VI. 

TH>eliT.?ion  of  .oliirion  in  the  17th  century.  Distinguished  ro- 
t'nrniers  of  the  Order.  Seba-tian  Michuclis.  Anthonv  Ui 
U_ui"ii.  John  P>.  Carre.  Cardinal  Howard.  Massotilie.  Xa- 
talis  Alexand:-!'.  Distinguished  religious  women.  .Juliana 
AloaUe.  VitU'ria  Dulara. 

Al.TIlnrcu  it  can  scarcely  he  doubted  that  the  effect 
«.f  the  revolution  of  the  Ititli  century  was  eventually 
beneficial  to  the  Church,  and  brought  ahout  a  real 
reformation  within  her  pale,  of  a  different  character 
from  the  unhappy  schism  which  assumed  the  name,  yet 
neither  can  we  deny  that  its  immediate  re.-ults  were 
disastrous  and  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  ••  Tt  would  ho 
impossible  to  paint  in  too  lively  colours."  says  Touroii, 
'•  the  injury  which  the  Church  received  in  the  Tilth 
eeiiturv,  from  the  spirit  of  error  and  licentiousness 
which' was  Mjpported  bv  all  the  powers  of  hell."  Not 
to  speak  of  the  fatal  contagion  of  such  a  spirit,  the 
religious  orders  of  this  period  suffered  in  some  mea.-ure. 
as  they  had  done  during  ihe  great  plague  of  the  1  1th 
ceiiturv.  and  with  something  of  a  similar  result.  Thou 
sand-  of  religious  fell  under  tlie  swords  of  the  Huguenots 
and  ( lerman  sectaries,  and  the  gaps  left  bv  their  removal 
were  not  ea<ilv  filled  up  :  for  those  readiest  to  give  their 
lives  tor  the  faiih  were  sure  to  be  the  worthiest  members 
ef  their  body.  All  men  are  not  purified  bv  persecutions, 
and  when  Vincent  (liustiniani,  one  of  the  last  who  tilled 
the  oftVe  ,,!'  1'roviurial  ,,f  Kn-land.  was  elected  to  the 
mastership  of  his  order,  he  found,  in  the  course  ef  tho 
LvniTil  vi-itatio;i.  together  M'ith  much  of  noble  y.eal  and 
lide'iity  amon^  hi-  subjects,  manv  tokens  of  relaxation 
and  decay.  \\V  have  Miiiieimt  evidence  that  the  evil 
was  onlv  ]>'irtrd  :  nevertheless,  we  kno\v  that  e\'en  S. 
Th-Tcsa.  in  tht-  di'scription  she  i^ivcs  of  tlie  great  order, 
traditionally  interpreted  to  signify  that  of  S.  ! 
'1  \ 
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which  was  to  revive  in  the  latter  times  for  the  confusion 
of  heresy,  represents  it  as  being  in  her  day  in  the  com 
mencement  of  her  decline.  It  can  be  no  great  matter  of 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  is  with  the  religious 
ordc-rs  as  with  the  dynasties  and  kingdoms  ;  they  rise  and 
fall,  and  their  history  is  full  of  variations.  The  order  of 
Friars  Preachers  was  certainly  neither  superanuated  nor 
effete  ;  but  its  greatest  era  was  past,  and  the  new  society 
of  Jesus,  fresh  in  the  vigour  of  a  young  foundation,  and  in 
the  full  fervour  of  its  first  generation  of  saints  and  heroic 
men,  in  some  degree  took  its  place,  and  became,  if  not  the 
most  popular,  at  least  the  all-powerful  order  of  the  two 
succeeding  centuries. 

Nevertheless,  this  period  of  partial  declension  was 
illustrated  by  the  zeal  of  many  bold  and  fervent  advo 
cates  of  religious  reform.  Whilst  Hippolitus  Beccaria 
ruled  the  order  and  toiled  with  unwearied  zeal  for  the 
universal  restoration  of  regular  discipline,  the  province 
of  Provence  was  governed  by  one  who  was  well  fitted  to 
carry  out  the  general's  designs.  This  was  F.  Sebastian 
Michaelis,  who  proposed  to  himself  nothing  short  of  an 
exact  return  to  the  spirit  and  discipline  of  the  first  ages. 
His  visitations  as  provincial  were  made  in  the  very 
spirit  and  method  of  those  of  S.  Dominic.  Perhaps  the 
historical  associations  of  his  province,  the  very  birth 
place  of  the  order,  and  the  scene  of  8.  Dominic's  first 
and  most  heroic  labours,  contributed  to  cherish  these 
feelings  ;  for  it  sounds  like  a  passage  out  of  the  life  of 
the  great  patriarch,  when  we  read  of  the  chapter  held  by 
Michaelis  at  Fangeaux,  the  scene  of  that  celebrated 
miracle  which  attested  the  triumph  of  S.  Dominic  over 
the  Albigenses.  Michaelis'  labours  were  not  without  fruit, 
and  the  communities  reformed  by  him,  especially  that 
of  Toulouse,  became,  as  in  old  time,  the  nurseries  of 
saints.  Indeed,  we  have  evidence  that  not  in  France 
only,  but  in  Spain,  and  Italy,  especially  at  Naples  and 
Salamanca,  the  reformed  convents  restored  the  regular 
observance  of  the  rule  with  a  severity  and  zeal  which  is 
truly  extraordinary.  We  have  F.  Marchese's  description 
of  the  convent  of  Salamanca,  of  which  he  was  himself 
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a  member;  and  mir  renders  will  allow  that  the  rdi^ious 
hpii  it  was  not  yet  extinct  among  the  Friars  Preachers, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  partial  relaxation.  "Ill 
that  convent,"  he  says.  "  the  happy  state  of  primitive 
religion  seemed  never  to  have  urown  old.  It  was  a 
perpetual  alternation  of  prayer  and  studv,  so  that  the; 
religions  were  ahrays  employed  either  in  the  praise.-? 
of  <Jod,  or  in  attending  to  tlie  salvation  of  souls.  Xo 
indulgence  was  admitted  in  tin'  rigours  of  fasting,  '.he 
exactness  of  inclosnre,  or  the  observation  of  silence,  which 
last  was  indeed  but  little  felt;  f!>r  the  work  was  so  con 
tinual  that  even  had  any  desired  to  speak  they  would  have 
found  no  time  to  do  so.''  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
sketches  left  us  by  this  writer  are  of  the  Xeapolitau 
religious  whom  lie  had  himself  known,  and  whose  lives 
are  a  sufficient  evidence  that  the  cloisters  of  the  Friars 
Preachers  were  still  nurturing  chosen  souls  to  the  heroic 
degrees  of  sanctity. 

The  reformation  of  their  own  order  and  the  defence  of 
the  Church  against  the  progress  of  heresy  were  the  two 
objects  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  Dominicans  were  now 
directed;  and  none  was  more  distinguished  for  his  zeal 
and  devotion  in  both  these  objects  than  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Le  Quieu,  who  embraced  the  religious  life  in 
the  convent  of  the  Annunciation,  founded  by  the  IVre 
MichaelLs  as  the  model  house  of  his  reform.  In  this 
house  he  became  the  master  of  novices  to  many  of  those 
destined  eventually  to  revive1  tin1  spirit  of  religion  through 
out  the  order;  but  even  the  Mriet  observance  of  this 
foundation  did  not  satisfy  him,  ami  his  ardent  tempera 
ment  was  ever  devi.-ing  schemes  of  new  establishments, 
wherein  the  exact  observance  of  the  constitutions  should 
be  united  to  an  apostolate  for  the  extinction  of  heresy  in 
every  province  where  the  new  convents  should  lie  erected. 
\Ve  can  scarcely  study  the  history  of  any  order  with 
out  beiiiLT  forcibly  struck  by  the  sin-ular  family  likeness 
that  exists  among  its  great  men  :  we  see  not  only 
their  virtues,  but  tln-ir  infirmities  continually  reproduced, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  same  rule  and  spirit  attracted 
tc  itself  men  of  congenial  natures.  If  one  may  svstcma- 

li   A   J 
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tize  in  such  things,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
ii  certain  romance  and  enthusiasm,  sometimes  carrying 
its  possessors  beyond  the  bounds  of  discretion,  but 
always  noble  and  full  of  chivalry,  was  the  hereditary 
infirmity  of  the  Friars  Preachers  ;  it  sometimes  gave  to 
their  plans  of  perfection,  as  in  the  case  of  Bartholomew 
de  Ly.s  Casas,  a  character  rather  ideal  than  practical,  and 
in  that  of  Le  Quieu  eventually  led  him  to  go  beyond  the 
very  constitutions  whose  exact  observance  he  desired  to 
revive.  Nicholas  llodolph,  the  general  of  the  order, 
entered  warmly  into  his  views,  and  after  receiving  the 
benediction  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  he  proceeded  to 
enter  on  his  work,  and  became  the  founder  of  six  convents 
in  various  provinces  of  France,  which  were  united  together 
under  the  title  of  "  the  Congregation  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament."  In  these  we  must  particularly  admire  the 
way  in  which  he  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  great  idea 
of  the  Dominican  institute  in  its  integrity  ;  namely,  its 
union  of  the  contemplative  and  the  apostolic  life  ;  his 
religious  were  men  of  prayer  and  men  of  preaching,  and 
in  the  description  left  us  of  these  convents,  as  in  those 
founded  by  Michaelis,  we  seem  to  see  a  reproduction 
of  the  early  foundations  of  S.  Dominic.  The  indiscretion 
of  Le  Quieu  to  which  we  have  alluded  consisted  in  his 
desire  to  introduce  the  custom  of  going  barefooted  ;  a 
practice  which  had  never  existed  in  the  order,  or  formed 
any  part  of  its  rule,  and  which  would  inevitably  have  led 
to  some  separation  from  the  main  body  of  the  order,  and 
thus  have  deprived  it  of  what  has  been  one  of  its  greatest 
glories  and  privileges,  its  unbroken  unity.  The  scheme 
was,  however,  overruled  by  the  authority  of  the  general, 
and  Le  Quieu  was  in  future  obliged  to  contort  himself 
with  the  degree  of  poverty  and  austerity  prescribed  by 
his  rule. 

Ten  years  before  his  death  lie  commenced  his  apostolic 
missions  in  the  territory  of  Geneva.  The  heretics  of  the 
south  of  France  had  already  learnt  to  fear  him,  as  onoo 
their  forefathers  had  feared  the  preaching  of  8.  Dominic, 
and  now  the  whole  diocese  of  Annccy  (whither  the 
bishops  of  Geneva  had  removed  their  episcopal  see)  i'elt 
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tlif  influence  of  tliis  extraordinary  m:m.  ••  Wherever  ho 
preached,"  .--ays  liis  biographer,  the  I'ero  Archange,  "  ho 
introduced  the  dwvotiou  of  thw  Forty  Hours.  He 
preached  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  every  day.  and 
would  spend  ten  or  twelve  hours  in  the  confessional, 
pa»iii'j;  the  niuhts  on  the  altar  step.  His  repast  was 
onlv  a  handful  of  bread,  and  he  might  ol'ten  have  !.»•<  n 
found  on  the  wayside  taking  it  hy  the  margin  of  some 
running  stream  which  su]i])lied  his  drink,  and  this  when 
lie  was  seventy-live  years  of  age."  His  singular  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  led  to  his  forming  a  foundation 
for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting  its  honour.  This 
was  a  convent  of  nuns  of  the  JVrpetual  Adoration  estab 
lished  at  Marseilles  in  1  ('>.")[),  and  one  of  the  lirst  establish 
ments  of  the  kind  of  which  we  lind  any  notice  in  history.* 
They  followed  the  rule  of  S.  Austin,  with  constitutions  of 
their  own  given  them  by  Le  Quicu.  which  were  approved 
bv  the  Holy  See.  This  convent  still  existed  at  the  period 
when  Touron  wrote  his  history. 

'l'h»*  only  other  of  these  modern  reformers  whom  wo 
wyl  mention  is  V.  John  Baptist  Carre,  the  founder  of  the 
Novieiate-denenil  of  .Paris,  who.  like  Lo  Quieu.  was  a 
di-ciple  of  the  reform  of  Michaclis,  and  had  received  his 
religious  education  in  his  convent  at  Toulouse.  He  also 
filled  the  same  office  of  novice-master  at  the  Annunciation, 
and  in  \(\:\'2  the  admirable  scheme,  for  the  establishment  of 
one  noviciate  for  the  whole  of  the  French  provinces  was 
carried  out.  and  placed  under  his  management  by  Nicholas 
liodulph  the  general  of  the  order.  Indeed  at  this 


•::•  "We  say  on?  of  the  first,  for  the  first  convent  of  this  description 
was  undoubtedly  that  founded  in  Paris  in  the  year  l''.f>;>  hy 
Caiherine  de  I'.arr.  under  the  jiatrona^c  of  Anne  of  Austria. 
This  community  followed  the  Benedictine  rule.  Marchcse  men 
tions  a  convent  of  Donunicnn  friars  in  Sjiain  aliout^  the  ?ame_  time, 
wheretlie  rer|>etual  Adoration  was  kept  n]>.  In_  fact,  devotion  to 
tl;e  Most  Holy  Sacrami-nt.  has  always  heen  a  distinguished  feature 
of  Ihr  order'of  1'r  aehers  :  we  find  the  arch-confraternity  of  the 
r,!»-S'-d  Sac-ranient  tstahlislicd  at  tlie  Minerva  hy  1'aul  III.  in 
1")3',  from  which  oilier  branch-confraternities  took  their  ri-:e, 
though  that  of  ,^.  Mar. in  at  Lie^e  was  prut.aMy  of  yet  earliel 
oriain. 
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period  France  may  be  considered  as  the  rallying  ground 
of  the  Dominican  Institute.  In  spite  of  the  spread 
of  Jansenism,  and  the  attacks  on  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  which  mark  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Franco 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  probably  no  ago 
when  the  ranks  of  her  clergy  were  filled  with  more  illus 
trious  members.  Among  these  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  may  be  claimed  by  the  order  of  S.  Dominic,  of 
which  he  was  a  professed  tertiary.  We  allude  to  M. 
Olier,  the  founder  of  the  seminary  of  S.  Sulpice,  and  one 
whose  influence  over  the  society  of  Iris  day  was  of  the 
most  extraordinary  kind.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sanctification  of  this  great  man,  and  his  devotion  to  the 
wrork  which  afterwards  produced  such  vast  results  on  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  clergy,  has  been  formally 
acknowledged  by  many  of*  the  Sulpician  ecclesiastics  as 
principally  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Venerable  Agnes 
of  Jesus.  Perhaps  it  was  his  close  connection  with  this 
celebrated  religious  of  the  Dominican  order  that  moved 
him  with  the  desire  to  attach  himself  to  the  same  institute. 
As  he  knelt  to  receive  the  scapular  in  the  chapel  of  8. 
Sulpice,  we  are  told  that  "he  confessed  with  lively  emotion 
that  he  owed  every  grace  he  had  up  to  that  time  received 
to  the  order  of  S.  Dominic."  "  I  am  rejoiced,"  he  added, 
"  to  see  myself  a  child  of  S.  Dominic,  and  more  than  ever 
a  brother  of  the  revered  Mother  Agnes  of  Jesus,  to 
whom  I  owe  so  much."  Following  his  example,  many 
other  priests  of  the  seminary  entered  the  third  order  about 
the  same  time. 

Whilst  speaking  of  those  wrho  reformed  the  order,  the 
English  Dominicans  ought  never  to  forget  one  to  whom 
they  owe  in  no  small  degree  the  restoration  of  its  existence 
among  themselves.  This  was  Philip  Thomas  Howard, 
one  of  the  noble  house  of  Norfolk  who  entered  the  order 
in  the  year  1645,  and  during  the  Protectorate  of  Crom 
well  founded  a  monastery  of  English  friars  at  Bornheim 
in  Flanders,  and  a  convent  of  nuns  of  the  second  order  at 
Vilvorde,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Brussels,*  his 

-x-  We  have  called  Sister  Antoinette  Howard,  siMcr  to  the  cardinal, 
on  the  authority  of  Touron,  but  by  the  unpublished  manuscript 
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own  sister  Antoinetc  Howard  bcinir  *he,  first  of  the 
Kn-lish  nation  who  offered  herself  to  juin  the  proposed 
iouudat ion.  At  the  French  revolution  in  the  following 
ecntnry,  when  so  many  religions  communities  took  rei'tiirc 
in  Kn_land.  these  two  houses  were  broken  up.  and  their 
inmates  settled  in  otir  own  hind,  which  thus  saw  the 


memoirs  of  the  community  of  Yilvorde  (now  set'led  at  Athcrstone 
in  Warwickshire),  it  would  net  appear  that  she  was  so  nearly  related 
to  him. 

iShe  was  tint  sixteen  years  of  age  wlicn  slie  took  the  habit,  hav 
ing  removed  from  the  convent  of  Tempes  with  two  of  the  religious 
of  that  commuuiiity,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the  new  foun 
dation.  "  iShe  was  the  lirst  Englishwoman,"  says  the  .M.S.,  "that, 
had  taken  the  hal'it  of  the  holy  father  since  the  unhappy  fall  of 
religion  in  England.  A  short  time  of  her  novieeship  passed  when 
it  pleased  (lotl  to  try  her  with  a  grievous  sickness  ;  and  He  rewarded 
her  virtuous  intentions  and  fervent  desires  to  be  consecrated  to 
ilini  in  holy  religion,  with  a  clear  sight  of  His  Sacred  .Mother, 
the  ever-blessed  Virgin,  about  an  hour  before  her  happy  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  Mb  day  of  October,  I')')!,  four  months  after 
she  took  the  holy  habit.'1  After  some  particulars  of  her  illness, 
the  account  continues  as  follows:  '•  A  little  while  after,  she  fell 
into  a  trance,  in  which  for  about  a  quarter  of  ;m  hour  she  ap 
peared  quili-  dead  ;  then  smiling,  she  opened  her  eyes  with  great 
signs  of  .joy,  and  presently  after  lell  into  another  trance,  which 
lasted  not  so  long,  but  by  the  signs  of  joy  and  satisfaction  far  ex 
ceeded  that  that  she  had  showed  bi-for  •  ;  this  moved  the  father 
confessor  to  ask  her  the  cause  of  her  joy,  to  which  she  made  no 
replv,  but  looked  upon  him  and  us  that  were  by  her  very  cheerful  I  v 
and  made  some  signs  wit  h  her  hand  which  we  could  not  understand. 
Then  her  confessor,  much  surprised  to  see  this  strange  satisfaction, 
MI  very  unusual  at  such  a  time,  said  thus  to  her,  ''  Child,  1  command 
you  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience,  to  declare  the  cans:;  of  your  joy  at 
this  dreadful  time,  when  you  are  going  to  give  a  strict  account  of 
e\  ery  tliou.dit,  word,  and  deed,  which  liod  exacts  with  such 
.-••verity  that  the  greatest  saints  have  trembled  to  think  of  it.'' 
Si  e  without  anv  change  of  countenance,  answered,  "  I  see  it.'1 
"  t.'i.ild,'1  said  the  father,  •'  what  do  you  see  ?  tell  what  you  see.' 
NIC  sa'ni,  "  1  see  our  Dlessed  Lady  with  a  crown  in  one  hand  and 
a  rosary  in  the  other — a  line  crown.''  "('hild,''  said  the  father, 
"have  a  can-  what  you  sav  :  do  you  see  our  Blessed  Lady  ?''  She 
very  cheerfully  replied,  "  Yes,  I  d<>  see  our  Klessed  Lady  with  a 
fine  crown  and  rosary,  0!  line  crown  !  (>!  fine  rosary!  I  desire 
to  see-  no  m<>re  of  this  world."'  Thei:.  the  Confessor  (F.  \Villiam 
rollings'  said  to  her,  "  Child,  would  you  have  the  absolution 
nt'  the  rosarv  ?'  She  answered,  ''1  made  >igns  for  it  many  times 
when  I  could  not  speak."  Then  devoutly  preparing  her-eif  to  re 
ceive  it.  he  Lrave  it  to  her,  and  presently  after,  vsith  a  pleasant 
smiling  countenance.  . -he  left  this  wretched  life  to  pass  to  eternal 
felicity  —She  was  prole.-sed  on  h«-r  death-bi  d. 
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restoration  of  the  order  just  two  hundred  years  after  the 
nuns  of  Dartford  had  been  driven  from  her  shores  in  the 
manner  we  have  described.  F.  Howard  was  raised  to 
the  purple  in  1675,  and  at  the  instance  of  James  II.  was 
afterwards  declared  Cardinal  Protector  of  England. 
lie  was  also  the  founder  of  a  new  college  at  Louvaiu 
in  favour  of  religious  of  his  own  order  and  nation. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  opinions 
of  the  Quietists  began  to  trouble  the  Church  ;  their 
errors  had  long  before  been  minutely  described  and  con 
futed  by  Taulerus  ;  and  in  their  modern  form  they  found 
a  vigorous  opponent  in  Pere  Anthony  Massoulie.  the 
enthusiastic  defender  of  S.  Thomas,  whose  principles  of 
theology  are  the  weapons  he  uses,  in  his  celebrated  trea 
tises  on  prayer,  and  the  love  of  God,  to  condemn  the 
erroneous  doctrines  of  his  adversaries.  Other  writers  of 
the  greatest  eminence  flourished  about  this  time  :  among 
whom  we  may  notice  Goar,  the  illustrious  convert  from 
the  Greek  schism,  but,  in  particular,  the  theologian  and 
ecclesiastical  historian,  Natalis  Alexander,  whose  works 
were  declared  by  Cardinal  Orsini  to  be  a  library  in 
themselves. 

We  find  among  the  literary  notices  of  this  century  the 
name  of  one  writer,  whose  celebrity  is  of  so  curious  a 
kind  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  give  her  story  at  length. 
It  is  well  known  that  not  a  few  of  the  religious  women  of 
the  Dominican  order  have  in  all  ages  maintained  the 
character  of  their  institute  for  learning  and  the  cultiva 
tion  of  the  arts,  and  have  found  means  to  unite  these 
pursuits  to  the  virtues  of  their  vocation  in  a  truly  admir 
able  manner.  We  have  alluded  to  the  two  sisters, 
Plautilla  and  Petronilla  Nelli,  the  painter  and  authoress, 
of  the  Ruccellai  convent  at  Florence.  During  the  same 
century  a  singular  amount  of  talent  was  to  be  found  in 
convents  of  the  female  Dominicans.  The  nuns  of 
Florence  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  zealous 
encouragers  of  the  art  of  printing.  Their  spiritual 
director,  Fra  Domenico  of  Pistoja,  established  a  printing- 
press  in  their  convent,  which  they  worked  with  their  own 
hands.  Marchese  mentions  Sister  Aurelia  Fiorentini,  of 


the  convent  of  Lncca,  one  of  whose  pa 
seen  over  tin;  high  altars  of  S.  Dominic' 
city,  where  it  was  placed  aft  or  the 
.Madonna  della  Misericordia,  the  dnj 
Bartolomeo.  Besides  a  great  many 
painters  whoso  names  have  been  recorded  by  Mareliose, 
the  convent  of  J'rato,  celebrated  as  that  of  S.  Catherine 
of  Uicci,  was  the  residence  of  the  well-known  elegiac 
poetess.  Loren/a  Stroz/.i,  of  whom  Kchard  has  given  a 
loiej;  and  interesting  account.  After  her  entrace  into 
religion  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  of  languages, 
ami  became  a  perfect  mistress  both  of  (ireek  and  Latin. 
Her  Latin  hymns  and  sapphics,  for  the  i'easts  ot  tin4 
Church,  have  been  translated  into  French  verse,  and  were 
much  esteemed.  But  the  learning  of  Sister  Loren/a 
fades  into  nothing  by  the  side  of  that  of  Juliana  Morelle. 
to  whom  we  made  allusion  above.  She  was  a  native  ot 
Barcelona  ;  and  previous  to  her  entrance  into  religion, 
her  father,  Anthony  Morelle,  applied  himself  to  the 
task  of  cultivating  her  natural  talents  by  devoting  her  to 
a  course  of  study  very  unusual  in  those  of  her  sex.  \\  e 
are  told  that  when  only  twelve  years  old  she  spoke 
Castilian,  French.  Italian,  ('ireek,  and  Hebrew,  with  per 
fect  facility.  She  employed  nine  hours  every  day  i:i 
study,  and  attained  such  eminence  in  the  sciences  ot 
loiric.  and  of  physical  and  moral  philosophy,  that  in  llillT 
(she  being  then  but  thirteen  years  of  age ),  she  sustained 
public  theses  of  philosophy  at  L\ons,  and  which  were; 
afterwards  published,  and  dedicated  to  .Margaret  of 
Austria.  Besides  these  acquirements,  she  studied  meta 
physic-,  jurisprudence,  and  music.  Her  lather  wished 
her  to  take  her  decree  as  I)»rfr< xx  in  Law.  and  for  tins 
purpose  conducted  her  to  Avignon.  The  whole  city  was 
stirred  at  the  news  of  her  arrival,  and  the  most  distin 
guished  persons  of  either  sex  were  eager  to  sec  and  speak 
with  her.  By  her  wisdom  and  erudition,  but  lar  nioiv 
bv  her  singular  modesty  and  humility,  she  excited  general 
admiration;  and  the  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  wishing  to 
have  some  proof  of  her  learniir_r.  appointed  a  day  for  a 
public,  disputation  to  be  held  at  his  palace,  in  the  presence 
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of  the  Duchess  of  Conde,  and  a  crowd  of  illustrious  ecclcsi- 
K sties  and  religion*,  with  other  persons  of  rank  and 
eminence.  Juliana  for  the  second  time  was  obliged  to 
do ! end  the  public  tlioses,  answering  every  argument  and 
objection  of  her  opponents  v>  ith  so  much  depth  and  readi 
ness  as  to  astonish  ail  who  listened.  Nevertheless  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  flattery  which  was  heaped  upon  'her,  her 
humility  never  once  gave  way ;  and  the  simplicity  and 
sanctity  which  were  observable  in  licr  conduct  rendered  her 
far^  more  worthy  of  applause  than  did  the  learning  on 
which  her  lather  and  the  public  set  so  high  a  value.  She 
very  early  took  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  the  eves  of 
the  world,  and  entering  religion  ;  and  took  the  veil  m  the 
convent  of  S.  Praxedes,  at  Avignon,  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  ;  so  brief  had  been  the  career  that  created  so 
extraordinary  a  renown. 

Probably    some    of    our    readers    may  have    formed    no 
favourable  idea  of  the  young  doetross  and  public  di.-ymtant, 
but   they  must   surely   admire  the   purity  and  true    spiri 
tuality    of   a    soul    that    c-ould    unite    such    gifts,     and     a 
reputation  so    uncommon,   to    the  virtues    of   a    religious 
vocation.       They  must  forgive  Juliana  her  learning,  should 
that   be   an   offence  in  their  eyes,  when   they  hear   how  she 
bore  herself  in  her  religious  probation.     In  the  midst  of 
the     most    humbling    trials   to    which    Iior    superiors    con 
sidered    it  right  to   subject  her,    in    order   to    prove    her 
vocation,  and  to  prevent   her  from  being  puffed  up  by  her 
extraordinary     knowledge,     she     always     showed     herself 
equally  humble,  patient,  submissive,  aiid    grateful    to    nil. 
She    never    exercised    her    talents    save   with    permission 
of  her  superiors,  or  for  the  service  of  the  sisters.     TThr-n, 
in  order   to  test  her.    they   would   show  contempt  ii>r   th< 
explanations  she  gave  of  anything.  Juliana  lost  nothing   of 
lier     customary    sweetness     and     humility.        She    was    a. 
most    exact  observer  of  her    rule,    and  was  several    times; 
elected    novice-mistress     and    prioress    of  her    community, 
always    discharging   these     offices  with    a    union   of   zeal, 
sweetness,   and    spiritual    wisdom.      She  had    a  great    lovo 
to   the  poor,    amv   distributed    to   them    everything   m   her 
power    to    give.       At    length,    after    twenty-five   years    r  ( 
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r-»!i.-tant  Sickness,  ,-he  di:'d  ill  ]li,").'!.  and  SOVeral  miraen- 
Imis  cures  Were  attributed  to  in  r  after  her  death.  ••  Tin's 
irreat  religious,"  continues  the  author  of  the  I}'u:ti<nin<tirt>, 
Cnivn-»tHi\  ••  whom  several  learned  authors  have  nnl 
ited  to  t-ail  the  honour  of  her  sex.  tin-  wonder  of  li.-r 
;..:••.  the  -lory  oi'  her  monastery,  and  one  of  the  bri-litoi 
ornaments  of  hrr  order,  lias  leit  several  devoid  works. 
Amoniist  tiiese  are,  a  •  uetreat  of  ten  days;  on  Kteniisv.' 
:;.  bcautii'ul  connnentary  on  the  'Treatise  on  the  Sjdriinal 
Lite1  of  S.  Vincent  Ferrer,  ton-ether  v/ith  a  c-onnnentarv 


l'i  i<  i  exposition  of  the  di.-positions 
!•:••  PIT  flu-  reli-ions  ].roi'ession.':  SJio  is  spoken  of  in 
i">;:-  "f  '  ulo-y  by  J.opcx  do  Ve-a,  and  several  ollior 
Later  in  the  same  century.  Sister  Maria  Yiiian!, 
of  the  convent  at  Naples,  attained  a  yd  higher  roputatinn 
y-  mystic  \vriter.  !'rv;  biojiTnj.liii'.s  can  rival  hers  in 
;.  and  interest.  11. r  she  was  of  most  saintly  li(''.  She 
l«'i'!  "  ''•'>'  11  laru'c  volumes  full  of  the  profound-.1.- 1  doc- 
triii'1.'  says  j^chanh  who  pivi-s  a  \\A  ol'  h.cr  works  in 
his  ••  History  oi'  the  Dominican  writers."  where  we  shall 
find  an  interesting  notice  of  all  the  illustrious  wonien  of 

the    order. 

rheir  rojiutation  has  hecn  sujiportcd  nearer  our  own 
time  by  Sister  Anna  Yittoria  Dolarn,  prioress  of  the 
inonast;Ty  of  S.  Mary  3Iaudalen  on  Slonie  Cnvalio, 
loiuuled  by  Ma-dalen  'Orsini'.  and  now  inhabited  by  th.e 
1  f  tb«'  IVrpctual  Adoration.  She  was  nlikc  rt-i'nark- 
::'i;  I«T  l'i»'t.v,  h.T  poetical  nonius,  .m(]  jlcr  cxr(,n,,ncc 
as  ^painter.  \\hen  I'ins  VI.  was  carried  into  cxilo  bv 
thi«  soldiers  of  ihe  I'rendi  republic,  they  .'pared  the  eon- 
Vl':it  (;!'  the  sisters,  but  at  the  same  time  stripped  \\  c.f  all 
iiiv-an>  of  Hipp.rt.  ViUoria  Dolara  contrived  in  this 
emerueney  to  raise  n  sniVn-ient  sultsi.-tence  f.-r  herself  and 
'"'I'  sMt-rs  by  incessant  application  to  her  pencil,  and  it 
v;as  uurin-  this  p,erio«l  of  sufl'erini:  that  she  wi'oie  the 
•'  Conq.lainl  of  the  Koman  \'ir-ins.<1  a  little  poem  of 
sin-nlar  beauty  and  path.os.  ••  This  accomplished 
^';>^  Marclicse,  ;;  possessed  n  considerable  knowledge  of 
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Latin ;  slic  was  also  well  skilled  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  was  wont  to  cheer  her  afflicted  sisters  with  her 
melodious  strains.  Pius  VII.,  who  held  Sister  Dolara  in 
the  highest  esteem,  often  visited  her,  and  more  than  once 
sat  to  her  for  his  portrait.  These  likenesses  were  admir 
ably  painted,  and  Leo  XII.  conferred  a  similar  honor  on 
this  ornament  of  the  cloister.  Thus  were  all  the  accom 
plishments  of  Plautilla  Nclli  the  paintress,  and  Lorenza 
Htrozzi  the  poetess,  revived  in  the  person  of  the  gifted 
Dolara."  She  died  in  1827,  aged  63  years. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Pontificate  of  Benedict  XIII.    Missions  and  Martyrs  of  China. 
Dominican  Saints.     Conclusion. 

ON  the  death  of  Innocent  XIII.  in  1724,  the  fourth 
and  last  pontiff  of  the  Dominican  order  ascended  the 
chair  of  S.  Peter,  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  Orsini, 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Benedict  XIII.  His  pontificate,  which  lasted  six  years, 
was  chiefly  remarkable,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  for 
its  measures  of  peace  and  conciliation ;  and,  we  may  add, 
for  the  singular  zeal  displayed  by  the  venerable  Father 
in  the  discharge,  not  only  of  pontifical,  but  of  pastoral 
functions.  The  times  were  not  heroic;  and  there  was 
little  opportunity  for  a  display  of  great  or  brilliant 
qualities;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  character  of  touching 
simplicity  in  the  narrative  of  Benedict's  career,  which 
supplies  for  the  want  of  more  striking  interest.  But  if 
the  Church  history  of  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century 
was  in  some  degree  wanting  in  sublimity,  the  same  could 
not  be  said  of  her  missionary  annals.  We  have  neces 
sarily  been  compelled  to  pass  over  in  silence  much  that 
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exhibits  the.  order  of  Friars  Preachers  to  us  in  its 
grandest  character,  as  one  of  the  chief  apostolic  bodies 
existing  in  the  Church.  Nevertheless,  the  missions  and 
martyrdoms  of  China  which  took  place  during  the  ponti 
ficate  of  Hem-diet  XIII.  form  so  very  remarkable  a 
portion  of  her  history,  that  we  cannot  omit  somw  notice  ot 
them  in  this  place. 

The  number  of  Christians  in  China  had  been  greatly 
increased  during  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century 
by  the  labours  of  the  missionaries  of  various  religious 
orders,  especially  of  the  Jesuits  and  Dominicans.  Among 
the  latter.  John  Hapti>t  Morales,  Dominic  Xavaretto,  and 
C.regory  Lopez,  a  native  Chinese,  who  entered  the  order 
of  Trenchers,  and  became  the  first  of  his  nation  elevated 
to  the  Chri.Mian  episcopacy,  had  evangelized  a  vast  tracr. 
of  country,  which  retained  its  hold  of  the  faith  in  spite, 
of  the  cruel  persecutions  to  which  the  new  converts  wero 
subjected.  It  was  in  1715  that  Peter  Martyr  Sanz  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  China;  and  after  the  course  of  a  few 
years  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Mauricastro.  just  at 
the  time  when  a  new  persecution  of  the  Christians  was 
in  contemplation  by  the  government.  The  number  of 
converts  made  by  Sanx  and  his  companions  was  alto 
gether  extraordinary,  and  the  rap1  of  the  Chim-.-e 
magistrates  was  the  more  excited  from  the  circumstance 
of  many  of  the  highest  rank  being  among  their  disciples. 
Hut  what  Lrave  a  singular  and  striking  character  to  the 
ajHistolic  labours  of  the  bishop  of  Mauricastro.  was  his 
success  in  winning  the  Chinese  not  merely  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  but  to  aim  at  the  highest  grades  of 
perfection.  The  number  of  Christian  virgins  desirous  of 
consecrating  themselves  by  vow  to  flod  \vas  so  great,  as 
to  recall  the.  days  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  Han/, 
•knew  no  better  way  of  meeting  their  wishes,  and  giving 
a  laMing  character  to  the  religious  feeling  which  had 
been  excited  among  them,  than  by  the  establishment  of 
the  third  branch  of  his  own  order,  vhosc  habit  v.  is 
accordingly  received  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  ilr.- 
new  converts. 

A    very    extraordinar      revival    of    fervour    followed   on 
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this  step,  but  the  Christians  were  not  long  left  in 
tranquillity.  In  the  mouth  of  June,  1740,  the  bishop 
and  his  four  companions  were  seized  and  curried  before 
the  tribunals,  whilst  at  the  same  time  eleven  holy  women 
of  the  third  order,  suspected  of  having  assisted  and  con 
cealed,  the  missionaries,  were  likewise  arrested.  The 
Chinese  seem  on  this  occasion  to  have  lost  the  timidity 
which  so  generally  distinguishes  them.  They  evinced 
their  fidelity  to  their  pastors  by  signs  of  the  most 
extraordinary  attachment.  They  followed  them  on  the 
road  to  Fochcu,  the  capital  of  the  province,  kissing  their 
chains  and  habits,  and  refusing  to  be  driven  away. 
"These  Christians,"  said  one  of  the  governors,  "honour 
the  Europeans  as  though  they  were  gods,  or  their  own 
fathers."  At  Focheu  they  were  examined  under  the 
torture.  The  courageous  answers  of  the  Christian 
virgins  were  worthy  of 'the  saints  of  the  primitive  ages; 
five  of  them,  after  enduring  cruel  torments,  were  sent 
back  to  their  own  homes  ;  the  rest  were  condemned  to 
the  cangue,  and  other  punishments,  but  their  lives  were 
spared.  As  to  the  bishop,  he  was  adjudged  worthy  of 
death,  "  for  perverting  the  souls  of  men ;  "  and  after 
being  tormented  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  beaten, 
and  torn  on  the  face  with  iron-pointed  gauntlets,  the 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1747.  This  glorious  martyrdom  received  additional  lustre 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  commemorated  by  the 
supreme  pontiff,  Benedict  XIY.,  who,  in  a  secret  con 
sistory  held  in  the  September  of  the  following  year, 
pronounced  a  magnificent  allocution  on  the  death  of 
Peter  Sanz.  By  many  he  was  regarded  as  the  proto- 
martyr  of  China,  but  the  Pope  corrects  this  error, 
adjudging  that  honour  to  belong  to  another  of  his; 
order  who  had  suffered  in  the  previous  century,  F.  Francis 
de  Capillas. 

The  names  of  the  four  companions  of  the  bishop 
deserve  our  remembrance;  they  were  Francis  Serrano, 
Joachim  Eoyo.  John  Alcober,  and  Francis  Diaz.  When 
the  holy  prelate  was  condemned  to  death,  the  same 
sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  other  missionaries, 


and  rut,  in  C!:ir>^c  r]mr<ictcrs,  on  their  I':'-'1-. 
were,  nevertheless,  detained  fir  twenty-ciirht  months  in 
pri-on,  ;i!  the  end  of  which  time  they  were  ^ 
strangled.  1  hiring  this  time  the  persecution  was  cii 
directed  auain.-!  the  rhinese  Tertiaries,  whose  numb-r 
was  very  LTivat.  \Ve  read  <'!'  one  noble  confessor  of  tlio 
faith,  liiniM'li'  fiinill.'.-!  i:i  the  (irdiT,  hy  nanio  Lin  M-I;- 
ti.ias  whose  tlir-.-v  (huiLrhters  wore  ;<H  consecrated  to  (jod 
ini'lcr  the  hahit  oi'  S.  l>^:iiii:ic.  In  vain  did  tile  man 
darins  eall  <>n  him  to  abandon  hi-  profession,  and  pvo 
liis  dauu'hters  in  marria-j'1.  ••  [  \vill  ne\'er  reiionnee  tin: 
l;nl\-  law  nl'  (Jod.'  was  \\\<  rejilv.  "  nor  <j:\\c  my  danLrht.TS 
i:i  in:irri:5-ji\  \vho  are  d;'\'oted  to  serve  (Jod  in  holy  vir 
ginity."  It  \--  wiih  a  ^inunlar  interest  tliat  we  foilo\v  the 
storv  of  these  hrethren  and  si-tei's  of  tlie  order  amoivj; 
the  nati\'e  (,'hine^e.  vs'ho.-t:  devotion  and  heroic  charity  « 
are  the  reproduction  of  the  virtues  of  those  whoso  names 
tli.'V  bore.  One  admirable  woman  expired  under  repeated 
torture,  and  the  sisters  of  the  third  order  at  .Lienha,  wheiv 
she  'lied,  braved  every  danger  to  gather  round  lu^r  Ijed  and 
tend  her  in  her  la-t  moments.  Many  of  them  were  driven 
into  exile  ;  others  were  ca^t  into  prison  and  cruelly  insulted. 
Some  seem  to  have  been  living  to;i'-"iher  in  a  kind  of 
(•(immunity.  f>r  we  iind  a  letter  from  the  manderin  charged 
v,ith  the  conduct  of  the  persecution,  describing  his  entrance 
into  a  house  inhabited  bv  ibnr  devout  women,  nameil 
Crsula,  Lucy.  LV-tronille,  and  [sabella,  wliere  lie  had 
sei/eil  books,  images  and  rosaries,  b'-lonu'in.'j:  to  their 
••  piM'ver.-e  la\v  ;"  and  it  is  evident  that  whole  families  of 
th'  Chri>tian  convei'ts  of  th.e  martyreil  missionaries  were 
uniied  in  the  fellowship  of  the  order.  The  particular  fate 
of  each  of  these,  ha-  not  been  preserved  ;  hut  though  l'e\v 
pmliablv  actually  suilerc'd  death,  thev  mn-t  in  some  sort, 
iind  a  place,  in  our  eommemorat  ii'ii  ot  the  Doiiiinicuii 
martyr«  of  ( 'hina. 

lv,,:i    in    our    o\vn    dav  the   order    has   ^iven  its   blood  to 

the    same    ungrateful   .-oil.      The  whole  jirovince  of  eastern 

Kin-    ina\   lie    considered    as    ;i    Dominican    mission; 

;n;d     it      was     there     that      in       IS.'IS,      Ignatius      I>el:rad->, 

\vho   had    lalioured   as    vicar-aposLolic  of  the    province    for 
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forty  years,  expired  in  prison  from  the  effect  of  his  suffer 
ings  ;  while  his  companion  and  coadjutor,  Dominic; 
Henarez,  with  several  religious  of  the  order,  was  beheaded 
a  few  days  later.  Seven  members  of  the  third  order 
likewise  gave  their  blood  for  Christ  at  the  same  time. 
One  of  these,  Joseph  Cank,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  insisted 
on  going  to  the  place  of  execution  clothed  in  the  white 
habit  of  his  order.  Five  others  were  only  novices,  and  not 
being  able  to  receive  the  missionary  of  the  district  in  their 
prison,  they  sent  him  their  profession  in  a  letter  ;  this  was 
in  the  August  of  1839.  Our  readers  will  peruse  the 
simple  expression  of  their  fervour  and  faith  with  no  com 
mon  interest.  "  We  are,  all  five,  novices  of  the  third 
order,"  they  write,  "and  we  can  observe  the  fasts  pre 
scribed  by  our  rule  on  most  days,  but  not  always.  We, 
therefore,  beg  the  father  to  extend  some  indulgence  to 
us,  and  to  pardon  his  children.  Moreover,  we  entreat  to 
be  allowed  to  make  our  profession  according  to  the 
said  rule  of  the  tliird  order  ;  and  we  conjure  the  father 
to  admit  and  receive  our  professions,  here  written,  as 
if  we  made  it  in  his  hands.  Therefore,  to  the  honour 
of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we,  Fran 
cis  Xavier,  Dominic,  Thomas,  Agustin,  and  Stephen,  in 
your  presence,  Reverend  Father  Juan,  in  the  place  of  the 
Most  Reverend  Master-General  of  the  order  of  Friars 
Preachers,  and  of  the  third  order  of  Penance  of  S.  Domi 
nic,  make  profession,  and  promise  to  live  acccording  to  the 
rule  and  constitutions  of  the  third  order  of  S.  Dominic, 
even  until  death." 

"  Is  it  not  a  touching  spectacle,"  says  Pere  Jandel, 
the  present  general  of  the  order,  in  his  preface  to  the  rule 
of  the  Tertiaries,  "  to  see  five  young  men,  subjected  for 
more  than  a  year  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  cruel  captivity, 
accusing  themselves  and  begging  pardon  for  not  always 
observing  the  fasts  and  abstinences  of  their  rule  with 
sufficient  exactitude."  A  great  number  of  infidels  im 
prisoned  with  these  generous  confessors  of  the  faith 
were  instructed  and  baptized  by  them,  and  afterwards 
shared  their  martyrdom,  which  took  place  at  length 
eighteeen  months  after  their  first  arrest.  They  were  all 
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strangled,  invoking  the  name  of  Josns,  on  the  10th  of 
December,  IS.'JO.  These  seven  Tertiaries  were  declared 
venerable  liy  (Ireiiory  XVI.,  who,  imitating  the  example 
of  Benedict  XIV..  pronounced  the  eulogy  of  all  the 
martyrs  of  the  persecution,  in  a  secret  consistory  held  in 
Fehruary,  IS  10.  lie  gave  his  approval  to  the  introduc 
tion  of  their  process  of  beatification  and  canonization  in 
tin1  June  following,  confirmed  by  a  later  decree  in  18<1!>; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  at  some  1'uture  day  the  order 
•will  be  enabled  to  venerate  those  heroic  martyrs  with  the 
liighe>t  honours  of  the  Church 

Our  task  is  well-nigh  ended.  Not.  indeed,  that  we 
pretend  to  have  offered  in  these  hurried  and  imperfect 
notices  anything  like  a  complete  sketch  of  the  Dominican 
order — hardly  even  so  much  as  to  have  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  it.j  most  illustrious  men  are  apt  to  be 
found.  Least  of  all  have  we  in  the  foregoing  pages 
given  any  idea  of  that  which  constitutes  the  true  great 
ness  of  an  order,  namely,  the  calendar  of  its  saints. 
Vet  even  this  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  as  the  fair  measure  of 
its  sanctity.  "  Count  the  stars  if  thou  art  able,"  was 
the  reply  uiven  by  one  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  to  a  person 
who  asked  him  the  number  of  the  Dominican  saints. 
They  include  a  vast  variety;  men  and  women  of  all 
ranks  and  all  countries,  and  all  phases  and  developments 
of  holiness,  hiirh  and  low,  active  and  contemplative;  \d 
all  with  the  generic  Dominican  character  of  heroic  /eal 
for  souls 

Twelve.  be>ides  the  great  patriarch  himself,  have  re 
ceived  canonization;  namely,  S.  Hyacinth,  S.  Raymond 
Pennafort,  S.  Peter  Martyr,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  S.  Vin 
cent  Ferrer,  S.  Antoninus.  S.  Louis  Bertram!.  S.  Pins  V., 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena.  S.  Agnes  of  Monte  Puleiano  S. 
Catherine  Kicci.  and  S.  Rose  of  Lima.  Sixty-six  have 
received  the  inferior  order  of  beatification,  twenty  of 
whom  are  women.  Three  of  the  canonized  female  saints 
are  claimed  bv  the  third  order,  with  seventeen  of  those 
beatified;  whilst  amon'_r  the  men,  B.  Martin  Porres,  and 
B.  Albert  of  Beruani'i,  were  al.-o  Trrtiaries.  The  rest 
L'  B 
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belong  to  the  two  first  branches  of  the  order.  But  it 
would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  includes  all  those 
whose  sanctity  is  acknowledged  by  the  popular  prefix  of 
'•'  Blessed."  In  fact,  scarcely  a  year  now  passes  without 
adding  to  the  list;  and  the  newly  beatified  saints  are 
mostly  those  of  the  earlier  centuries,  who  have  long 
been  known  and  revered  as  such  in  the  chronicles  of 
their  order. 

A.nd  the  order  is  not  yet  obsolete  ;  involved  as  it  was 
in  the  general  decay  which  affected  all  religious  institu 
tions  during  the  last  century,  we  have  even  in  our  own 
day  seen  it  revive  with  redoubled  vigour.  France,  once 
the  nursery  of  infidelity,  but,  us  it  would  seem,  destined 
also  in  God's  Providence  to  be  the  nursery  of  Catholic 
regeneration,  gives  her  best  blood  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Friars  Preachers,*  whose  restoration  in  all  the  purity  of 
their  primitive  discipline  is  going  on  side  by  side  with 
the  advance  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Everywhere  the 
white  scapular  of  S.  Dominic  is  reappearing  ;  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  America,  and  England,  are  all  witness 
ing  the  second  spring  of  this  obstinate  family  which 
follows  the  fortunes  of  the  Church,  and,  like  her,  will  not 
die,  Those  who  watch  the  times  predict  for  the  Church 
a  coming  era  of  unusual  greatness ;  nor  can  we  doubt 
that  if  it  be  so,  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers  will  once 
more  have  a  prominent  part  to  play.  We  would  not, 
however,  be  misunderstood ;  nor  in  using  the  words 
revival  and  restoration,  would  we  point  to  any  fanciful 
bringing  back  of  manners  and  modes  of  feeling  impossible 
perhaps  in  our  day.  But  if  we  have  shown  anything  by 
the  glance  over  the  history  of  the  Friars  Preachers  which 
has  occupied  these  pages,  it  is  that  they  are  emphatically 
the  men  of  their  age,  and  are  ever  ready  to  minister  to  its 


-;:-  Not  to  speak  of  the  influx  of  French  subjects  into  the  religious 
houses  of  the  order,  and  cf  the  illustrious  living  members  of  the 
Institute  which  is  carrying  on  its  reform  under  the  government  of  a 
Frenchman,  the  popularity  of  the  Dominicans  in  France  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  the  third  order,  r  vived  by  P.  Lacordaire,  reckoned 
already  upwards  of  2,000  members  within  five  years  from  its 
re-establishment. 
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Fe,ent  clay. 

lnwli:il  way  the  eternal  counsels  of  fiod  may  direct  ;!•• 
fivshly-wakinu' energies  oi'  the  ('hurcii  in  the  next  ovnrr.-!- 
li"ii.  time  alone  can  >lm\\-  ;  bin  if  the  glories  el'  t!ie  Friars 
Preach  rs  am  indeed  to  have.  ili;it  -real  revival  in  i]:l; 
['  tiiiu-s  l«ni^  since  j)ru}iiie>ied  }>\  S.  Teresa,  \vc  know 
that  they  will  be  developed,  ;;s  ofold,'  in  a  loyal  adhe,i,.n  to 
her  liviiiLr  ]>rincii)les  ;  and  thai  wheresoever  and  how.-oever 
the  (  hurch  iiiiiv  ]'nr. -lie  her  heavenly  caliim:\  there  v.'ill 
tho  order  (){'  S.  l.).i!!iiiii^-  ],e  i'uund  labouring  in  lu  r 
tbreiiiost  ranks. 
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The   most   desirable   assortment  of  Catholic  TALES  and 

STORIES,  suitable  for  young  persons. 
Excellent  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  including  those  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS,  the  COLUMBIAN  SERIES,  &c.,  &c. 

Fourthly.  Books  for  PREMIUMS  and  LIBRARIES  selected  with  care 
and  discrimination,  and  any  that  are  found  unsuitable 
taken  back. 

Fifthly.  His  establishment  contains  an  assortment  of  religions 
articles  of  every  kind — CHURCH  VESTMENTS,  ALTAR  FUR 
NITURE,  CRUCIFIXES,  ROSARIES,  MEDALS,  SCAPULARS,  &c.> 
<fcc. ;  all  of  which  he  supplies  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Sixthly,  His  facilities  for  supplying  all  the  requisites  for  MISSIONS 
are  unequaled.  He  supplies  them  at  the  lowest  rates, 
and  takes  back  all  that  remain  unsold. 

Seventhly.  Uniting,  as  he  does,  in  his  establishment,  every  branch 
of  the  Catholic  trade,  he  can  afford  to  sell  at  the  smallest 
possible  percentage  of  profit. 

P.  O'SHEA,  27  BARCLAY  STREET, 
NEW    YORK. 

ULutOn  21, 186T. 


P.    O'SIIEA'S    NEW    PUBLIC  ATMS. 


THE     MOST     SPLENDID     AXD     T'SEFUL     WOP.K     EVER     ISSUED     FROM 
T1IH    CATHOLIC    PRESS    IN"    AMERICA. 

The  General  History  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

From  the  commencement  <>f  tlie  Christian  era  until  the 
present  time.  JJv  M.  L \\bbe  J.  K.  DAKRAS,  with  intro 
duction  and  notes  by  the  Most  Uev.  M.  J.  SPALDING,  D.  D., 
Ar.dibishoj>  of  Baltimore. 

4  vola.  Svo.   clolh,   beautifully  illustrated $12  00 

beveled  edges 14  00 

sheep,  marbled  edges l'»  00 

half  Morocco  extra 20  00 

half  Morocco  antique 24  00 

cult',  pit  bucks,  extra 2400 

Turkey  Morocco,  extra  gilt  edges.  32  00 

This  great  work,  warmly  commended  by  His  Holiness  Pope 
PITS  IX..  by  the  most  c.-h-brau-d  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of 
France  and"  Italy,  by  the  M<»r  Rev.  Archbishop  SPALDIXG.  of 
I»;d:imore,  the  Mo-t  Kev.  Archbishop  MC('I.OSKEY.  of  New 
York,  the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  PUKCKI.I.,  of  Cincinnati,  the- 
M.i-t  Kev.  An-hbishop  AI.KMANV,  of  San  Francisco,  and  by 
nearly  all  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  has  been  pub 
lished  in  a  st\]e  of  unsurpassed  elegance. 

It  has  been  introduced  as  a  TEXT  HOOK  in  the  most  distill- 
gnished  Catholic  seminaries  and  eolleires  in  Europe. 

It  is  rec..mmende<]  by  the  Most  Kev.  Archbishop  SPAI.I>I\O 
to  every  Catholic  familv  in  the  Fnited  States.  ''AND  TO  OI'R 
Nl  MKliUL'S  SEMINARIES,  COLLEGES,  AND  ACADE 
MIES.- 
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RECOMMEKD  ATICXNS 


OF 


THE  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


Letter  from  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  the  author  of 
"  The  General  History  of  the  Church." 


DILECTO  filio  presbytero  J.  E. 
DAEEAS,  Lutetiam  Parisio- 
rum 

PIUS  P.  P.  IX. 

Dilecte  Fili,  Salutem  et 
Apostolicam  Benedictionem  : 

Litterao  Tuso  XIII.  Kalendas 
Aprilis  proximi  ad  nos  data?, 
quibus  exemplar  offer  re  nobis 
voluisti  operis  de  historic  Ec- 
clesite  general!,  fuerunt  nobis 
ipsis  quam  gratissimce.  Sig- 
nificas  cniin  id  Tibi  fuisse  con- 
silii,  quod  viruin  certe  decet 
germanos  doctrinal  studio  ac 
singularis  erga  Nos  ipsos  se- 
deraque  Apostolicam  devo- 
tionis  et  observantiaa  laude 
prajstantem.  Si,  ut  confidi- 
mus,  consilio  ipsi  opus  quod 
adhnc  legere  Nos  non  potui- 
mus,  exacte  respondeat,  magno 
illud  usui  erit  istic  futurum 
addetque  omnibus  stimulos  ad 
gravissimam  earn  ecclesiasti- 
corum  studiorum  partem  pce- 
nitius  internoscendam.  Meri- 
tas  pro  oblato  ipso  operis 
rnunere  cum  Tibi,  Dilecte  Fili, 
persolvimns  gratias,  omnipo- 
tentem  Dominum  suppliciter 


To    our   beloved    Son,    J.    E. 
DAEEAS,  Priest  at  Paris 

PIUS  P.  P.  IX. 

Beloved  Son,  health  and  the 
Apostolic  Benediction : 

Your  letter  of  the  twentieth 
of  March,  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  your  General  History 
of  the  Church,  was  most  grate 
ful  to  us.  The  plan  of  your 
work  testifies  your  zeal  for 
sound  doctrine  and  your  sin 
gular  and  praiseworthy  devo 
tion  toward  us  and  the  Apos 
tolic  See.  If,  as  we  trust,  the 
work  (which  we  ourselves 
have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
read)  fulfills  the  design  pro 
posed,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
use,  and  will  tend  to  stimulate 
a  more  profound  study  of  this 
most  important  branch  of  Ec 
clesiastical  Science.  We  give 
you,  therefore,  beloved  son, 
merited  thanks  for  your  offer 
ing  to  us,  and  we  earnestly 
pray  Almighty  God  that  He 
will  multiply  and  preserve 
His  gifts  in  you.  And  as  a 
pledge  of  this  great  favor,  wo 
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exoramus,    ut    sun    in    te   inu-      add  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
ii,;-:;    multiplicet    a<%    tueatur.      which,  with  the  sincere  alfec- 
]•/    t;i:;ti   Imins   l.oni   auspieeni      tioii  of  our  paternal  heart,  wo 
a'ijuiiLrimus    Apostolicam    Be-      lovingly  impart  to  you. 
ned  let  ioiiem,  i) u. 'I'M  i lit i ino  pa- 
terni   cordis   alV<'ctu,  ipsi   Tibi, 
IKieete   tiii.   amanter  impcrti- 
inur. 

Datum  Roinfe  apud  S.  Pctrum,      (liven   at    St.    Peter's,    Rome, 
<lir    s    atiuusti.    aiini     lbf>">,  the   8th    of  Au/ust,    in    the 

Pontiticatus  Nostri  anno  X.  year  of  our  Lord  1855,  and 

the  tenth  of  our  Pontificate. 
Pius  P.  P.  IX. 

Pius  P.  P.  IX. 


From  the   Most  Rev.  JOHN  McCi.oszEY,  D.  I).,  Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

DKAP.SIU: I   am  very   :rlad   to  learn    that   you    are    about 

publishing  an  Knirlish  version  of  the  excellent  Erolesiastiral 
lli>ti»ry  of  the  Abbe  Darras,  The  auspices  under  which  the 
translation  i>  made,  will,  1  am  confident,  secure  for  it  both 
elegance  and  iidrlity.  I  tnist  tliat  your  laudable  enterprise- 
will  meet  all  due  encouragement  from  the  Catholic  public. 
Very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant  in  Christ, 

fJonx,  Archlixho})  of  New  York. 

P.   O'SlIEA,  Esq. 

New  York,  Dec.  12,  18C4. 

From    the    Most    Rev.    Nf.   J.  SI-ALBING,  D.  I).,  Arclibishop   of 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  P.  O'Snr.A  : 

The  con\ictioii  Arrows  upon  me,  that  the  History  of  Darr.-H, 
so  warmly  commended  by  many  learned  me'i  in  France,  will 
meet  a  want  which  has  been  so  loni:  felt,  in  this  country — that 
of  a  irood  Chuivh  History,  neither  too  k-n,irthy  nor  too  compen 
dious,  and  at  the  same  time  replete  with  interesting  and 
edifying  details. 

The  four  volumes  which  you  are  puhli^hin^  contain  a  rich 
array  of  facts,  well  slated  and  well  put  together,  which  will  be 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  to  our  Catholic  people,  all  of 
whom  will  of  course  seek  to  obtain  the  work  for  family  use. 
This  Church  History  will  also  be  found  very  opportune  and 
useful  in  our  numerous  S?>nin<trirx.  Coll((}f*,  and  Anul'mies. 
\  wish  you  every  success  in  your  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
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and  hope  you  will  receive  sufficient  patronage  to  defray  ali 
expenses. 

t  M.  J.  SPAI.DING,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Baltimore,  Zto.  7,  1864. 


From  the  Most  Rev.  J.  B.  PURCELL,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Cincinnati. 

CINCINNATI,  Nov.  15,  1864. 
Mr.  P.  O'SHEA  : 

DEAR  SIR: — Perm't  me  to  take  this  occasion,  in  Answering 
your  Circular,  to  signify  my  concurrence  in  the  judgment  pro 
nounced  on  the   Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Abbe   Darras. 
Please  send  me  five  copies  in  volumes,  cloth  binding. 
Respectfully  yours, 

t  J.  B.  PURCELL,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati. 


EXTKACTS   FKOM   THE  LETTERS 

OF 

EMINENT  FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  PRELATES, 

TO   THE 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  "  GENERAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  CHURCH." 


From  MONSEIGNEUR  PARISIS,  Bishop  of  Arras. 

I  have  rend  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  volume  of  youi 
General  History  of  the  Church,  and  I  have  only  congratulations 
to  address  to  you  upon  the  work.  Its  spirit  is  excellent,  its 
doctrine  sound,  and  its  style  clear  and  unaffected.  To  have 
ranged  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history  according  to  the  suc 
cession  of  pontiffs,  just  as  the  events  of  a  kingdom  are  fre 
quently  related  in  the  order  of  reigns,  is  a  very  happy  innovation. 
Your  work  is  in  every  respect  truly  admirable.  We  see  in  it, 
distinctly  portrayed,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  their 
writings,  the  martyrs  and  their  sufferings,  the  heretics  and 
their  numerous  errors.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  the  canon  law, 
and  the  whole  discipline  of  the  Church,  are  alike  admirably 
expounded. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you,  if  the  other  three  volumes 
are  equal  to  the  first,  that  your  General  History  of  the  Church 
will  become  a  class-book  of  the  nighest  usefulness  in  our 
seminaries. 

*  P.  L.,  Bishop  yf  Arras. 
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From  MoNSKir.xKrn  DKUEI.AY,  Archbishop  of  Avignon. 
AVe    have  caused    the-  work    to  be   ('X:uniiu><l   by  a  competent 
jud"v      *     *     *     ;ui<l   knowing   well    tin-    excellent    spirit   by 
whfch  M.  I/AM.6  is  animated  and  bis  iilial  love  for  the  Church, 
we  approve  and  recommend  bis  work. 

i- J.  M.  M.,  Archbishop  of  Avignon. 


From  MoNSEicNEru  CASANELLI  I)'!STKIA,  T>ishop  of  Ajaccio. 

I  received  your  first  two  volumes  iu  Home,  and  after  having 
examined  them  in  my  own  way,  I  submitted  them  to  the 
examination  of  two  eminent  men  of  learning  here,  Monseig- 
neur  Ti/./.ani,  Professor  in  the  Roman  t'niversity,  and  the 
celebrated  Jesuit  Father,  Rev.  P.  P>alU-rini.  Professor  in  tho 
Ro:n;m  College,  no  k-ss  renowned  in  the  Holy  City  for  his 
profound  erudition. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  known  to  you  the  fact  that 
these  riirid  censors  agree  with  me  in  the  high  estimate  I  have 
formed  of  your  work.  If  the  last  two  volumes  are  equal  to 
the  tirst  (and  of  this  I  have  no  doubt),  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
request  the  superiors  of  my  seminaries  to  adopt  it  in  their  in 
stitutions  as  the  text-book  of  Ecclesiastical  History;  and 
I  shall  congratulate  myself  on  having  been  one  of  the  tirst 
to  profit  by  the  fruit  of  your  labors.  Meanwhile,  may  your 
ent.-rpri>e  prove  a  complete  success,  and  may  Cod  bless  a  pen 
so  usefullv  employed  in  the  service  of  our  Holy  Mother  the 
Church. 

t  X.  T.  RAPHAEL,  Bishop  of  Ajaccio. 


From  MoNSKiGXF.ru  DE  SEGIMI,  Auditor  of  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Rota,  at  Rome. 

For  a  lon^r  time  past  the  friends  of  the  Holy  See  and  of  the 
Church  were  anxious  to  see  a  good  Ecclesiastical  History,  short 
yet  complete,  interesting  in  style,  truly  Catholic,  yet  moderate 
and  impartial,  and  lit  to  be  used  both  by  the  clergy  and  tho 
laitv.  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  having  been 
chosen  bv  tbe  Almigbty  to  execute  so  important  a  work,  and 
to  have  fulfilled  M>  successfully  all  the  conditions  of  your  ar 
duous  task. 

Jn  this  age  of  logic  and  common  sense,  the  evil  and  the  good 
tend  more  ;ind  more  to  separate,  and  soon  there  will  be,  with 
out  doubt,  only  two  adverse  camps  in  the  world:  —  Christianity 
and  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  one  tide,  socialistic  revolu 
tion  and  intide!  philosophy  on  the,  other.  Let  \\»  all  \vork, 
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each  according  to  his  measure,  to  increase  the  ranks  of  God's 
army  ;  and  let  us  humbly  thank  our  Lord  when  He  permits  us 
to  serve  in  His  holy  cause.  *  *  * 

L.  G.  DE  SEGUH. 


From  Very  Eev.  FATHER  ETIKNNE,    Superior-General  of  tiie 
Lazarists. 

I  have  charged  with  the  examination  of  your  work  two 
Fathers  who  have  heen  Professors  of  History  for  many  years 
in  the  schools  of  our  society.  They  unite  in  praising  it  in  the 
highest  terms.  I  therefore  cheerfully  add  my  approbation  of 
your  History  to  the  many  indorsements  which  you  have 
received,  and  which  no  doubt  you  will  still  receive  from  other 
sources. 

ETIENXE,  Superior -General. 


Lingard's  History  of  England, 

From  the  latest  revised  London  edition,  in  13  vols.,  12mo, 
beautifully  illustrated  with  fourteen  fine  line  engravings 
on  steel,  by  GOODALL,  including  a  beautiful  and  correct 
portrait  of  the  author  from  an  original  painting  by  LOVER. 

TERMS  : 

Thirteen  vols.,  large  12mo,  cloth $16  00 

u         "       sheep,  library  style 20  00 

"        "         "       half-calf  extra,  marble  edges..  28  00 

This  is  undeniably  the  standard  History  of  England.  No 
library  should  be  without  it.  ."No  other  writer,  it  is  universally 
acknowledged,  has  made  use  of  the  vast  mass  of  materials 
bearing  OH  the  History  of  England,  with  so  much  impartiality, 
skill,  industry  and  ability  as  LINGARD.  MAOAULAY  and  HALLAM, 
rivals  in  the  same  field,  have  both  acknowledged  his  superior 
merits.  DANIEL  WEBSTER  asserted  that  there  was  no  other 
work  worthy  the  name  of  History  of  England,  except  Lin 
gard's.  To  the  lawyer  who  would  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  growth  of  the  common  law  and  the  Con 
stitution  of  England,  Lingard's  History  is  indispensable.  To 
the  general  reader,  perhaps  there  is  no  work  so  interest  ing 
and  instructive.  It  abounds  in  event?  and  incidents  related 
in  a  style  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  elegance.  The  arrange 
ment  is  clear  and  simple,  and  on  the  margin  of  each  page  are 
to  be  found  the  dates  of  the  occurrences  related  theioin. 
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The  American  Republic, 

Its    ('.>!!>;  ilut  i-  >!i.    Tendencies    ami     Pe-l'rnv.      \}y   O.    A. 
r.uoWNsox,  KS..J.,  LI..  1  ).      1  vol.,  8vo,  45u  pp. 


$.'5  00 

5  00 

KXTi:\(TS     Fl'.o.M     NOTHF.S    OK    TIIF.     I'UKSS. 

After  :i  general  introduction.  Dr.  IJrownsoii  proceeds  to 
discu-s,  in  seven  chapt ers.  (Jovernment,  its  <>ri:rin.  mid  its 
Constitution;  and  having  thus  settled  the  leading  principles 
of  his  juilitical  heiiv!'.  aiiprK-s  tin  in  to  tlu>  consideration  oi'  the 
l.'nitrd  State-,  tiio  Constitution  of  the  I'liited  States.  Seces 
sion,  Kcron-tnirtion.  the  Political  Tendencies,  and  Political 
and  Keliirioiis  Destiny  ot'  the  lu-pulilic.  Tlie  topics  are  such 
as  come  home  to  every  int<-lli-vnt  citi/en,  and  they  are  treated 
in  a  manner  which  will  interest  lar^e  classes  of  readers  who 
are  commonly  ivp.-iled  hy  works  on  political  science.  As 
the  uhlest  and  ino-t  matured  of  the  author's  publications,  it 
will  doubtless  receive  what  it  unquestionably  deserves — the 
thoughtful  attention  ot'  thinking  minds. 

\\'e  have  neither  time  nor  ^pace  to  indicate  our  ]>oints  ot 
fiirreement  with,  or  dis-eiit  from.  Dr.  Ilrownsoii's  lo^ric,  and 
iud.-ed  the  interest  of  the  hook  does  not  depend  on  the 
reader's  -•mpa;,i»v  with  the  writer's  views.  He  is  a  born 
iva-oner,  as  some  other  men  are  horn  poets;  lie  must  have 
loved  with  the  svllo^ism  in  his  cradle;  and  umoii^  all  Ameri 
can  writers,  he  i>  perhaps  the  only  one  who  ha->  succeeded  in 
tri\i:i_r  to  consecutive  aririinientation  the  interest  and  charm 
of  narrative.  His  iva-onin--  fastens  Lhe  attention  like  other 
men's  stories;  he  <!eli_rhts  in  the  process  himsell',  and  his 
readers  and  hearers  catch  it  by  infection  ;  and  from  the  time 
h>-  iir-t  unfolded  to  tiie  working-men  of  Boston  the  nieta- 
phy>ics  of  Cousin,  to  the  pi'e^ent  day,  he  has  never  lost  the 
power  of  pres.-ntin^  t!ie  mo-t  a;i->irusc  and  intricate  problems 
in  clear,  forcible,  logically-connected  and  captivating  state 
ments.  In  the  present  volume  this  power  is  exhibited  in  its 
mo-t  attractive  form;  and  as  the  subject  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  while'  its  treatment  is  as  vigorous  ns  it  is  per- 
spicuoiis,  it  would  seem  that  the  book  mu.-t  obtain  a  multitude 
of  readers.- — liostoii  Transcript. 

This  is  no  ordinarv  book.  It  gives  us  the  mature  con- 
clusions  ot'  a  mind  long  si-hooled  in  religious  and  political 
philosophies,  and  conscientiously  devoted  to  ihe  pursuit  of 
i'ruth.  It  is  nndeiiiably  of  that  class  of  intellectual  achieve 
ment*  which  build  up  the  highest  reputations,  and  resist  alike, 
J* 
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YH th  a  recoil  fatal  to  all  assaults,  the  artillery  of  denunciation 
and  the  slow  corrosion  of  intentional  neglect. — New  York 
Tablet. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  work  will  give  rise  to 
conflicting  opinions,  and  notices  of  the  most  antagonistic 
character.  But  the  work  will  outlive  it  all,  and  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  a  great  mind  and  a  patriotic  heart.  We 
venture  to  say  that  this  work  will  not  only  remain  as  one  of 
reference,  but  actually  a  TEXT-BOOK  in  our  Catholic  schools. 
—Boston  Pilot. 

The  Gentle  Skeptic, 

Or  Easy  Conversations  of  a  Country  Justice  on  the  Au 
thenticity  and  Truthfulness  of  the  Old  Testament  Records. 
By  Rev.  C.  WALWORTH.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
1  vol.,  368  pp.,  8vo. 

Cloth $1  50 

"    gilt  edges,  beveled 2  50 

Half-calf,  extra 3  75 

From  the  Catholic  World  of  January,  1867. 
"The  Gentle  Skeptic,  by  Rev.  C.  A.  WAI/WORTH,  now  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Albany,  treats  of  several  topics  hero 
noticed  in  a  cursory  manner.  This  work  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  close  and  accurate  study  in  theology  and  science. 
It  has,  therefore,  the  solidity  and  elaborate  finish  of  a  work 
executed  with  care  and  diligence  by  one  who  is  both  a  strong 
thinker  and  a  sound  scholar.  In  style  it  is  a  model  of  classic 
elegance  and  purity,  and  in  every  respect  it  deserves  a  place 
among  the  best  works  of  English  Catholic  literature.  The 
author  has  broke  ground  in  a  field  of  investigation  which  it  is 
imperative  on  Catholic  scientific  men  to  work  up  thoroughly. 
The  entire  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
science  toward  revealed  religion  within  a  few  years,  and  in  the 
doctrines  of  science  themselves,  makes  the  old  works  written 
on  the  connection  between  religion  and  science  to  a  great 
degree  useless.  The  subject  needs  to  be  taken  up  afresh,  and 
handled  in  manner  adequate  to  the  present  intellectual  wants 
of  the  age." 

Henry  Clay's  Works, 

The  Life,  Correspondence,  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay. 
Six  volumes,  Svo.     By  CALVIN  COLTON,  LL.  D. 
Cloth,  beveled,  uncut  edges $18  00 
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Sheep,  library  st  vie  ............................    20  00 

Half  calf,  extra  ...............................    25  00 

F;:OM   THK   NKW   YORK  TIMES. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Lif>',  Correspondence,  and  Speeches 
of  Jfenr>/  Clin/,  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  in  six 
portly  octavo'  volumes,  has  just  been  puhli>hed  hy  Mr.  P. 
O'SIIKA.  This  important  work,  originally  issued  in  separate 
volumes,  at  long  intervals,  under  the  editorial  care  of  tin-  late 
C.U.VIN  COLTON,  has  undergone  a  thorough  revision,  hot!)  in 
the  arrangement  »>f  the  suhji-ct-iuatter  and  the  correction  of 
typographical  and  other  accidental  errors.  It  now  appears  in 
a  form  and  dress  worthy  of  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  statesmen  of  the  Republic. 


FKOM  THI-;  NKW  YOI:K  TUIBUNE. 

This  edition  of  Clay's  Works  is  gotten  up  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

FROM    TIIK    BOSTON    PILOT. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  O'Shea  on  his  beinjr  able  in  these 
lianl  times  to  briu^  forth  another  edition  of  such  a  coxtly  and 
^leudiJ  ic»rk  as  'the  one  before  us.  *  From  no 

other  work  can  our  youn^  men  derive  better  materials  or  inoro 
re-liable  data  to  understand  the  working  and  nature  of  our 
Government,  or  draw  purer  inspirations  to  serve  it  faithfully, 
than  from  Mr.  Coltoii's  Life  of  HKXKY  CLAY. 

The  Complete  AVorks  of  Dean  Swift, 

including  a  Lite  of  the  Dean,  by  ROSCOE.     Six  volumes, 

hir^v   iL'ino.      Illustrated  with  a  Portrait. 

Cloth,   extra  ..................................  $12  00 

Sheep,  library  style  ............................    1C  00 

Half  calf,  extra.  ."  ..............................    2-i  00 

This  is  the  only  elegant,  complete,  and  readable  edition  of 
Swift'*  Works  extant. 

KXTP.ACTS    FROM    NOTICES    OF    TIIK    PIIESS. 

AVe  commend  strongly  to  our  readers  this  magnificent 
edition  o!  the  ^reate.-t  writer  of  his  a;:e.  —The  Irixh  American. 

Tbi-  edition  of  Swift's  Works  is  above  all  praise.  It  has 
been  carefully  edited  and  beautifully  gotten  up.  —  Philadel 
phia  I'resa. 
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Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 

1  vol.,  12ino.     Printed  on  superfine  paper,  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.     By  Rev.  TITUS  JOSLIN,  author  of  "Life  of 
St.    Francis    of    Assisium,"    "Scenes    from  Life   of    the 
B.  Y.  M.,"  "Star  of  Bethlehem,"  &c.,  <fcc. 
Cloth,  plain,   illustrated   with  fine  steel  engrav 
ing  of  the  Immaculate  Conception $1  00 

Cloth,  gilt  edges,  3  steel  engravings 1  50 

Turkey  Morocco,  extra 3  00 

This  beautiful  tribute  to  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  God, 
from  the  glowing  pen  of  its  pious  author,  must  prove  a  wel 
come  acquisition  to  the  Catholic  literature  of  America.  Its 
superb  mechanical  execution,  embracing  the  finest  paper,  most 
beautiful  typography,  excellent  illustrations,  and  richest  bind 
ing,  must  render  it  as  desirable  an  ornament  in  a  Catholic 
household  as  its  contents  are  interesting  and  edifying. 

The  Life  of  St,  Joseph, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  P — ,  Vicar- 
General  of  Evreux.  To  which  are  added  Prayers  and 
Devotions  for  the  Month  of  March,  consecrated  to  his 
honor.  1  vol.,  12  mo. 

Cloth,  plain $150 

"       gilt  edges 2  00 

The  Life  of   St,  Dominic, 

and  a  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Dominican  Order,  with 
an  Introduction  by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  S.  ALEMANY,  D.  D., 
Archbishop  of  San  Francisco.  1  vol.,  12mo. 

Cloth,  extra $150 

"     gilt  edges 2  00 

There  is  no  department  of  Catholic  literature  so  interesting 
and  instructive  as  the  Lives  of  Saints,  and  there  is  not,  in  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  biography,  a  more  interesting  and  im 
portant  work  than  the  Lite  of  St.  Dominic  and  the  sketch  of 
his  renowned  Order  now  presented  to  American  readers  linger 
the  auspices  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Archbishop  of 
San  Francisco. 

The  Life  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua. 

By  FATHER  SERVAIS  DIRKS,  Friar  Minor,  Recollect  of 
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the     "Belgian     1'rovince.      Translated     from     the    Frem-h. 

Ch.th,  plain $1    50 

gilt   edges 2  no 

The  incidents  of  St.  Anthony's  life  are  here  related  in  a 
charming  manner.  Even  without  the  fascination  of  stvle, 
this  hook  could  not  fail  to  be  popular,  so  remarkable  are  the 
various  incidents  and  miraculous  occurrences  of  the  Saint's 
life. 

The  Life  of  St,  Zita, 

A  servant-girl  of  Lucca,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Trans 
lated  from  the  French  of  the  Karon  J)E  MONTRKUIL.  To 
which  is  added,  the  Life  of  Catherine  Tea^hokuita,  the 
Iroquois  Virgin,  by  Father  DE  UHARLEVOIX,  of  the  So- 

cietv  of  Jesus. 

1  vol.,   Ihl-iio.,  cloth 00  cents. 

u  "     gilt  edges 1)0      " 

Here  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  not  onlv  bv  every 
gervant-girl,  but.  also  l»y  every  Catholic  in  America.  It  shows 
how  the  Church,  like  her  Divino  Master,  honors  the  poor  aw 
well  as  the  rich,  according  to  their  deserts.  The  Srrvunt-girl 
of  Lucca  is  ;i  model,  which  not  only  servant-girls,  but  all 
oilier-,  will  find  worthy  of  imitation. 

History  of  the  Pontificate  and  Captivity  of  Pope 
Pius  VI,; 

Together  with  a  glance  at  the  Catholic  Church.  Trans 
lated  from  the  French  by  Miss  H***TII,  a  graduate  of 
St.  Joseph's,  near  Kmmiuburg,  Marvlaud.  1  vol.,  ISino, 
cloth,  iMO  pp.,  GO  cents. 

A  more  intensely  intere-tint:  narrative  has  rarely,  if  ever, 
been  written.  The  heroic  devotion  and  constancy  of  the 
Pope,  the  insanely  rabid  conduct  of  his  persecutors,  his  meek 
ness  under  every  contumely,  their  vexation  at  the  calm  resig 
nation  with  which  he  bore  every  allVont,  together  with  the 
inanv  important  events  which  then  agitated  the  Christian 
World,  invest  this  volume  with  an  interest  which  rarely  at 
taches  to  anv  book. 
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The  Star  of  the  North. 

Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  MAGINN.  By  THOMAS 
-  D'ARCY  McGKE,  Esq.  1  vol.,  12 mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PEESS. 

The  life  of  this  great  champion  of  the  Irish  church,  so  full 
of  apostolic  zeal,  moral  courage,  and  iron  fortitude,  cannot 
fail  to  attract  the  Catholic  reader. — Baltimore  Catholic  Mir 
ror. 

The  history  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  MAGINN  is  the  history 
of  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  epochs  of  Irish  history — 
the  close  of  a  religious  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  and  the  beginning  of  a  yet  unfinished  struggle  for 
national  independence.  *  *  *  We  commend  this  hook  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  Irish  literature  in  America,  which  Mr. 
MoGEE  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  to  establish. — Phila 
delphia  Catholic  Herald  and  Visitor. 

We  have  not  often  read  so  interesting  a  work  as  this  memoir 
is.— N.  Y.  Truth  Teller. 

Life  of  St,  Francis  of  Assisium, 

By  Rev.  TITUS  JOSLIN.     1  vol.,  ISmo,  cloth,  gilt  back, 
45  cents. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PEESS. 

Thank  you,  Father  JOSLIN,  for  writing  this  interesting  and 
earnest  little  volume. — N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

It  is  a  charming  history  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  humblest 
and  most  devoted  servants  of  the  Lord. — N.  Y.  Truth  Teller. 
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FATHKR   HKVnrS 
HIGHLY  INTERESTING   AND  EDIFYING  WORKS 


I. 

Life  of  Giiendiiline,  Princess  Borghesc, 

Transited    from    the   German,  with    an    introduction    by 

Rev.  A.  K.  HKWIT.      1  vol.,  18mo,  cloth,  45  cents. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  this  admirable  little  lite  of  so  exem- 
plarv   a  Catholic  of  our  own   times.     The   subject  is  one  of 
interest,  and    the  style  of  the   translator  is  particularly  agree 
able.— A'.   }'•  Freeman*  Journal. 

We   have   often   to   commend   hooks   with    words  of  praise, 
since    no    other    would    he-    exactly    suitable,    although    they 
scarcely  merit  what   the  words  convey.     The  present  volume 
i/.m  exception       It   is  in  reality  equally  interesting  and  edity 
ing   and  forms  a  most  promising  commencement  of  the  &ew 
Catholic    Library  commenced   by   Mr.   O^HEA.      Ihe    Lite   of 
Guendaline  Talbot  reads  like  a  story  of  romance,  yet  it 
true.  —tit.  Louis  Lender. 

IT. 

Life  of  the  Egyptian  Aloyaius; 

Or,  The  Little  An-rd  of  the  ('opts,  by  Rev.  Father  BRES- 
CIANI.     Tran>late<l  from  the  Italian  by  Rev.  A.  K  HEWIT. 

1  vol.,  cloth,  plain $0  75 

-       giltedges 1   00 

NOTICK3    OF    THE    PKES.S. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  little  biographies  we  havo 


sepjiratc  sciiool,  and  every  otlier  Catholic  institution  in  the 
])f«'»v'mce.  A  life  of  a  saint  of  the  ancient  Coptic  Church  i^s  a 
r;U-itv,  L-sp,-ciall\  such  an  extended  one  as  the  present. —  7o- 
ron!')  (  C'lmt'l't  i  Mirr»r. 

This    l^iu  ii>ii  versi'Hi   is   heautifnl  and  fascinating.      It  is  put 
forth   ys   a" literal  one;   but  wijile  we  doubt   not   that  it  is  an 
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exact  reproduction  of  the  original,  we  can  recognize  in  it 
none  of  the  dry  ness  or  stiffness  of  style  characteristic  of  pro 
claimed  literal  translations.  Indeed,  we  cannot  see  any  noble 
feature  in  the  English  dress  of  the  memoir,  that  is  not  to  be 
discerned  in  the  translator's  edifying  introduction.  The  ar 
tistic  and  glowing  touches  of  the  same  evenly  guided  pen  are 
visible  throughout  the  whole  work,  and  one  must  be  hyper 
critical  to  an  extreme  who  fails  to  observe  and  appreciate  the 
many  charming  merits  either  of  the  original  prefatory  remarks 
of  the  translator  or  the  translation  of  the  biography  itself. 

Had  we  room,  we  would  gladly  quote  some  portions  of  the 
work,  which  seems  to  us  singularly  beautiful  and  entertaining. 
However,  we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  what  we 
have  said  in  favor  of  the  publication,  and  again  recommend 
ing  it  to  the  notice  of  every  thoughtful  Catholic-  reader.— 
N.  Y.  Truth  Teller. 

III. 

Life  of  a  Modern  Martyr,  Bishop  Borie, 

By   Rev.  A.  F.  HEWIT. 

1  vol.,  ISmo,  cloth,  gilt  back $0  50 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PKES3. 

This  is  another  of  Father  Hewit's  edifying  little  books.  His 
name  is  a  sufficient  recommendation,  yet  we  cannot  avoid 
calling  especial  attention  to  this  life  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
God,  not  alone  on  account  of  the  Christian  heroism  it  illus 
trates,  and  the  attractive  style  in  which  it  is  presented,  but 
also  because  the  subject  of  Catholic  missions  is  one  which  de 
serves  the  greatest  attention. — N.  Y.  Freeman  s  Journal. 

This  beautiful  book  presents  to  us  a  memoir  of  one  of  the 
most  truly  heroic  men  of  modern  times.  His  burning  zeal 
.led  him  to  the  remote  regions  of  Tonquin  to  spread  the  con 
quests  of  Christianity,  where  he  labored,  in  despite  of  the 
most  cruel  persecution,  until  his  blood  was  shed  under  the 
glorious  banner  of  the  Cross. —  Catholic  Herald. 

The  Life  of  Blessed  Paul  of  the  Cross. 

Founder  of  the  Congregation  of  Discalced  Clerks,  of  the 
Most  Holy  Cross  and  Passion  of  Jesns  Christ.  Written 
by  Father  Pius  of  the  name  of  Mary,  consultor-gcneral  of 
the  same  congregation.  Translated  by  Father  Ignatius 
of  St.  Paul,  consultor  for  the  Anglo-Hibernian  Province. 
First  American  edition,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
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Verv  Re\  .  Horn'mir  Tarletini,  Provincial  of  the  Passionists 
in  the-    United   States. 

1  vol.  1-Jnio,  cloth  .........................    $0  75 

"         '•  ••    pit  edge  .................      1  12 

Tin1   LiiV  of   St.    Bridal, 

"Til.-    .Marv  of   Kriii."      l>v  an  Iri>h  Priest. 

1  vol.,   1  81  no,  cloth  plain  .  .....  ...........  HO  cent?. 

"  "  k>  irill     edgeS  ..............  'JO          " 

A  more  extended  account  of  the  lil'o  of  tlii^  Lrrcat  Saint,  so 
much  revered,  and  so  (k-ar  to  the  Catholics  ot  Ireland,  had  loni^ 
hecn  looked  for. 

Tlu-  i>ul>lish.T  i<  hapnv  to  })Q  able  to  announce  at  last  the 
jmUication  of  Mich  a  work. 

Tlio    Life  of  Mary   Magdalen; 

Or.   the     Path    of    lY-nitt'iits.      Uy   tho    Rev.    THOMAS    S. 
PRESTON,  author   of  the  "Ark  of  the  Covenant." 
1    vol.   1  81110,  cloth  .......................  GO  cents. 

Such  a  iiook  has  lon_r  been  needed.  It  now  appears  from 
a  masterly  pen,  and  is  well  calculated  to  do  all  the  <_rood  which 
a  work  of  this  kind  could  be  instrumental  in  effecting. 

The   LiiV  and  Miracles  of  Si,  Philomona,  Virgin 
and  Martyr, 

Whose  s-i<Mvd  Imdv  \\  as  lately  discovered  in  the  cata- 
CI»IM!»S  at  R"ine?  and  iVoin  thenci>  tran>fei're.d  to  Mu-^nano, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Translated  from  the-  Kreneh. 


LXTKACT    ri:o\i    TIII-:    PP.F.FACI:    HY    THI-:    sisTKii.s    OF    CIIAI:IT\ 

MT.     ST.     VINCKNT,      N.     Y. 

We  tru-t  this  little  volume  will  serve  to  enkindle  a  tender 
devotion  to  the  Saint,  in  manv  a  youn^  heart.  At  the  carlv 
:i:ie  of  thirteen  years,  thi-  true  heroine  t  ram  pled  all  the  van  it  ies 
of  tin'  world  under  her  feet,  and  chose  to  endure  multiplied 
torment.-  rat  ILT  i  ban  renounce  her  vow  to  her  crucified  Saviour. 
What  a  model  of  eonstanev  and  ot'  everv  virtue  doc--  she 
pivsrnt  to  us.  Let  the  youthful  heart  Lro  to  her  when  tried 
and  with  unbounded  confidence  implore  her  intercession. 
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The  Life  of  Bishop  Brute. 

First  Bishop  of  Vincennes,  with  sketches  describing  his 
recollections  of  scenes  connected  with  the  French  Revolu 
tion,  and  extracts  from  his  Journal.  By  the  lit.  Rev. 
JAMES  R.  BAYLEY,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Newark.  New 
edition. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  illustrated $150 


BOOKS    OF 
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Most  of  thet6  Books  art  highly  approved  for  distribution  at  Mission*. 


THE 

WORKS  OF  SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  SALES. 


i. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Love  of  God, 

By  ST.  FRANCIS  DE  SALES.     A  new  translation. 
1  vol.,  large  12mo,  over  600  pp.,  cloth $1  75 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

We  have  before  us  a  new  translation  of  that  sublime  and 
beautiful  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God  by  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 
We  have  taken  some  pains  to  examine  into  the  excellences 
which  should  characterize  a  new  translation  of  such  a  work, 
and  the  ease  and  beauty  of  diction,  together  with  the  idiomatic 
correctness  of  expression  throughout,  are  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  give  a  most  favorable  notice  of  the  rendering  of  this  beauti 
ful  treatise. — Philadelphia  Catholic  Herald. 

To  those  who  have  read  the  "Devout  Life,"  it  will  be  only 
necessary  to  say  of  the  style  of  this  treatise,  that  its  beauties 
are  those  with  which  they  are  already  familiar ;  but  there  is 
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a  depth  of  thought  and  of  feeling  here  beyond  what  wo  find 
in  anv  other  writings  of  Sr.  Francis.  'I'hc  translation  is  very 
crdlit aMf.  We  hope  this  work  will  nh-et  wit!i  the  circulation 
which  it  well  meriN.  and  of  which  the  present  excellent  edition 
seems  to  promise  assurance.  -'}<<lti///»rc  f'<tf /!••>/ it"  Mirror. 

This  hand-onie  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ascetic 
literature  of  the  Kn^lish  laniruaLrf.  It  is  a  mine  of  ri<-h 
thought  concerning  that  virtue  which  was  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  its  author.  It  appears  to  have,  heen  carefully 
translated,  and  to  pve  the  name  of  its  publisher  is  equivalent 
to  sH\insr  that  it.  is  a  creditable  specimen  of  book-making. — 
Jlont'oH  Pilot. 

Of  the  work  itself  it  would  he  superfluous  to  speak  a  work 
which  is  remarkable  alike  for  its  deep  philosophy  and  theology, 
ami  its  sweet,  nnatVected  piety.  We  are  triad  to  see  the  work 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  Kntrli.-h  reader,  and  we  liope  it 
will  take  the  place  of  the  litrht  superficial,  sentimental  devo 
tional  works  which  have  become,  so  fashionable  in  late  years. 
Its  constant  study  and  meditation  will  render  our  piety  solid 
and  robust  as  well  as  tender.  St.  Francis  was  in  some  sort 
the  apostle  of  Calvinists,  and  his  are  the  best  works  extant 
for  Catholics  who  live  in  a  Calvinistic  country  like  ours. — 
liroicnson's  ll>  >~ierr. 

II. 

The  Introduction  to  a  Devout  Life, 

Ily  ST.  FKANCIS   OK  SALKS.      To  which  is  added  a  Sketch 

of  his  Lite. 

1  vol..  'J-tmo.  cloth,   plain 00  cents. 

1*1  no.      >%  ''     7") 

This  book  is  beyond  all  praise.  Its  reputation  is  world-wide. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  work  so  universal  a  favorite  or  so 
generally  useful  as  this. 

III. 

The  Spirit  of  St,  Francis  of  Sales, 

l>y  the  UISHOP  OF  HEM.KY.      Translated  from  the  French 

by  a  I'rie-t  of  the  I  >ioccse  of  l$<>st<>n. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  doth,  beveled ,$2  00 

The  Philadelphia  Catholic:  Standard  says  : 

"This  work  of  Ilishop  C'amus  is  so  well  known  to  the  ad 
mirers  of  the  sainted  Bishop  of  (ieiieva,  that  the  mere 
announcement  of  its  appearance  in  an  English  dress  ^ill  securo 
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for  it  a  wide  circulation.  The  author  enjoyed  for  years  the 
familiar  and  intimate  friendship  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
during  this  time  treasured  up  many  of  his  sayings  and  doings 
which  he  has  given  to  the  world  in  this  volume.  Though  St. 
Francis  is  well  known  for  his  works,  it  is  his  "spirit"  that 
makes  his  name  immortal.  In  this  book,  written  by  his  friend, 
he  teaches  by  example,  and  instills  into  the  mind  and  heart 
some  of  his  own  gentle  earnestness.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  ecclesiastics,  who  will  find  in  it  a  mine  of  sound,  practical 
instruction." 

THE   BEST   MEDITATION   BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

Crasset's  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Year, 

Translated  from  the    French  by  Mrs.  ANNA  H.  DORSET. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.   C.  WAL WORTH. 
1  vol.,  large  12rno,  cloth $1  80 

The  Rev.  Father  Walworih,  in  his  Introduction,  says : 

"  Of  meditation  books  we  know  of  none  which  seem  to 
fulfill  their  purpose,  except  this  work  of  Father  Orasset.  *  *  * 
"We  repeat  once  more,  for  those  who  aspire,  not  simply  to  read 
meditations,  but  to  practice  mental  prayer,  this  work  of  Father 
Crasset  is  the  BOOK  OF  BOOKS. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PEES3    ON    CRASSET^S    MEDITATIONS. 

These  Meditations,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  cele 
brated  of  any  in  Europe,  rich  in  matter  and  well-arranged  in 
form,  should  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  English-speaking 
Catholics.  It  is  no  common  book  of  meditation's,  and  should 
receive  no  common  welcome.  Mrs.  Dorsey  is  esteemed  as  a 
translator,  and  has  no  doubt  done  her  duty  Veil.  Mr.  O'Shea 
has  had  the  book  well  printed  and  on  good  paper.— New  York 
Freeman's  Journal. 

The  best  of  meditation  books. — New  York  Tablet. 

Many  of  the  meditation  books  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
book-shops  are  mere  books  of  spiritual  reading,  all  the  points 
in  them  being  elaborated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  nothing 
to  the  mind  of  the  meditator  to  work  out.  Others  err  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  are  mere  bald  collections  of  heads  of 
topics  for  meditation.  Father  Crasset's  work  is  free  from 
both  of  these  objections.  It  is  eminently  suggestive  and  prac 
tical.  For  people  living  in  the  world,  it  is  the  best  manual  of 
meditation  that  we  know  of. — Boston  Pilot. 
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('[•asset's  Meditations,  translated  by  Mrs.  Anna  II.  Horsey, 
is  an  almoM  necessary  book,  for  no  one  book  of  Meditations 
can  siipplv  the  varied  demand  of  those  who  cultivate  mental 
pra\er.  We  have  now  two  solid,  excellent  works  C'halloner's 
and  (Tassel's.  In  spite  of  our  familiarity  with  the  former, 
and  our  reverence  fur  its  sterling  worth,  we  are  almost  forced 
to  admit  that  for  ordinarv  meditation  Crasm't  /*  the  hook  of 
li/i»/(-.s.  It  will  bear  comparison  with  the  highest  standards 
of  pietv.  We  wish  it  the  widest  circulation,  for  it  will  prove 
a  spiritual  treasure  wherever  its  use  obtains. —  Cuthu lie  JJirrur. 

The  Sufferings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

}'>\  FAIHKK.  THOMAS  OF  JESUS.  1  vol.,  1:2 mo,  cloth, 
beveled,  *2.  This  is  the  great  standard  book  of  Medi 
tation  and  Instruction  on  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  our 
Lord. 

The  Catholic   World  says  of  it: 

"This  is  a  work  composed  by  a  great  saint,  and  justly  de 
serving  of  the  great  reputation  it  has  always  enjoyed  as  one 
of  the  best  of  spiritual  books.  It  contains  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  mediation,  sutlieieiit  to  last  a  person  during  his 
whole  life,  and  just,  as  new  and  fresh  after  the  hundredth 
perusal  as  during  the  iirst.  It  is  as  a  book  for  meditation  that 
it,  should  be  u.->cd,  and  for  this  purpose  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended  to  religious  communities  or  to  devout  persons  in 
the  world  who  desire  and  need  a  guide  and  model  for  the 
practice  of  meditation." 

The  Sufferings  of  Jesus, 

liv  CATHKIIINK  KMMKIUCH.  Translated  by  a  SISTER  OK 
M'KKCV.  1  vol.,  I8ino. 

Cloth,  with  a  tine  steel   Engraving  of  the 

"Agony  in  the  (iarden"1 GO  cents. 

NOTICKS  OF  TIII:   rni:.ss. 

This  is  a  very  attractive  little  volume,  relating  to  the 
passion  and  death  of  our  Saviour.  The  authoress  is  repre 
sented  as  having  been  favored  uith  visions  during  the  holy 
Season  of  Lent,  in  wh;eh  .she  spiritually  witnessed  the  progress 
of  the  "  Sutl'eriius  of  .Jesus."  What  was  thus  revealed  to  her 
she  describes  in  a  graceful  style,  which  this  condensed  trans- 
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lation  presents  unimpaired  to  edify  the  reader." — N.  Y.  Truth 
Teller. 

Persons  of  contemplative  minds  can  have  no  better  guide 
to  the  thrilling  scenes  of  Calvary  than  the  Sufferings. — N.  Y. 
Tablet. 

Here  is  an  excellent  book,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  books  of  devotion.  It  is  got  out  in  good  style,  and  is  em 
bellished  with  a  beautiful  engraving  of  our  Blessed  Lord  in 
his  agony. — Boston  Pilot. 

Spiritual  Progress, 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  CUMMINGS,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of  St.  Ste 
phen's  Church,  New  York. 
1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  red  edges $1  50 

The  Cincinnati  Catholic  Telegraph  says  of  it : 

"  After  a  careful  perusal  of  the  work,  we  beg  to  advise  our 

readers  to  purchase,  preserve,  and  attentively  read  it.     It  is  a 

work  of  merit." 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Fenelon, 

With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  THOMAS  S.  PRESTON,  and 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  FENELON,  by  J.  G.  R.  HASSARD, 

1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth,  plain $1  25 

"  "          u     gilt  edges -1  V5 

This  book  is  a  gem. —  Catholic  Telegraph. 
We  have  nowhere  else  seen  so   much    of  beautiful    senti 
ment,   solid    instruction,  and    sound   philosophy   combined. — 
Nat.  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Following  of  Christ. 

In  four   books,  by  THOMAS  A  KEMPIS.     Translated   from 
the  Latin  by  Rt.  Rev.  RICHARD  CHALLONER,  D.  D. 

1  vol.,  48mo,  beautiful  type,  cloth,  plain $0  40 

gilt  edges...  60 

Roan,  gilt  edges V5 

Turkey  Morocco,  extra 1  50 

The  Spiritual  Combat ; 

Or,  the  Christian  Defended   against  the   Enemy  of  his 


Salvation.      1  vol.,    48mo,  uniform   with  ''  The    Following 
of  <  'hrist." 


.  .40  cents. 

..no     u 

..75      " 


Tin-  Spiritual  Combat  was  the  favorite  book  of  ST.  FKANCIS 
]>K  SAI.KS.  He  always  carried  it  in  his  pocket. 

Instructions  on  the  Commandments  and  Sacra 
ments, 

Translated  from  the  Italian  of  ST.  ALPIIONSUS  M.  LIGUORL 
1  vol.,  l^mo,  uniform  with  "The  Following  of  Christ' 
Cloth,  plain,  1<>  cents. 

A  Trealise  on  Prayer, 

By  ST.  ALPHONSTS  LIGUORI.  1  vol.,  48mo,  cloth,  uni 
form  with  the  above,  40  cents. 

Till-    ItfST  I500K  FOR  TIIK  MONTH  OF  MAY, 
The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  ; 

Or,  a  scries  of  short  I  Hscourses  upon  the  Joys,  Sorrows, 
Ulories,  and  Virtues  of  the  l']\er  Blessed  Mother  of  (Jo<l. 
By  Kcv.  THOMAS  S.  I'UKSTON.  1  vol.,  1 81110,  cloth, 
plain,  HO  cents. 

A  Mouth  »f  May; 

Or,  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
Arran<_r<''l  f«-r  the  devotions  of  the  month  of  May,  with 
practices,  prayers,  and  examples.  1  vol.,  32mo,  cloth, 
38  Cents 

rtO.MK    OF    TIIK    NOTICES    OK    THK    PP.ESS. 

This  is  n  jireeious  little  jewel  case,  containing  a  mmiher  of 
the  1110-4  precious  pearls  of  the  crown  of  the  Immaculate  Vir 
gin  Mother.  Thev  are  really  hrili'ant,  (piite  free  t'roin  com 
mon-place,  and  wrought  in  sparkling  style,  so  that  they  are 
bevoiid  all  j>rai>e.  ^'o  warmly  commend  this  beautiful  book 
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to  every  household.  It  cannot  be  read  without  having  our 
love  for  our  Blessed  Lady  increased.— Philadelphia  Catholic 
Herald. 

This  little  book  is  a  gem.  *  *  *  It  is  beautifully  gotten  up. 
—  N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

The  Little  Month  of  the  Holy  Infancy; 

Or,  the  First  Mysteries  of  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  PROPOSED  TO  THE  IMITATION  OF  YOUTH.  Trans 
lated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbe  LETOURNEUR,  V.  G. 
of  Soissons,  and  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
of  THE  HOLY  CHILDHOOD.  1  vol.,  18mo,  cloth,  63  cents. 

This  is  the  most  instructive,  interesting,  and  edifying  book, 
especially  for  youth,  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  It 
presents  in  the  most  charming  manner  an  account  of  the  first 
years  of  the  life  of  our  Divine  Lord,  with  suitable  reflections. 
Each  chapter  contains  a  happily  conceived  colloquy  between 
the  Infant  Saviour  and  the  youthful  Christian  reader,  and 
closes  with  a  beautiful  HISTORICAL  EXAMPLE  well  calculated  to 
impress  upon  the  mind  principles  of  true  Christian  heroism, 
always  inseparable  from  the  performance  of  simple  daily 
duties. 

Give  this  hook  to  your  children  and  neglect  not  to  read  it 
yourselves. 

Think  Veil  On't; 

OB,  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  GREAT  TRUTHS  OF  THE  CHRIS 
TIAN  RELIGION  for  every  day  of  the  month.  By  Rt. 
Rev.  R.  CHALLONER,  D.  D.  I  vol.,  32mo,  cloth,  30 
cents. 

This  is  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  edition  extant  of  this 
famous  book  of  Bishop  CHALLONER. 

Via  Crucis ; 

Or,  the  Stations  of  the  Holy  Way  of  the  Cross.  Paper 
covers,  6  cents.  $4  per  100  copies. 

New  Testament, 

24mo.     A  beautiful  pocket  edition.     Printed  from  peaxl 
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type.       With    tli^    approbation    of  the    Most    Kin'.    JOHN 
MrCYotiKEY,  1  ».  !>.,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

No.  I.  (.'loth $0-40 

'_!.    lioan,  embossed,  ]>lain   edires r>0 

.'5.      ••  u         ?jili        -     75 

4.   Turkey  Morocco,  extra 2   25 

Douay  Bible, 

•Jlmo.  A  beautiful  pocket  edition.      In  press. 

Tho  Manual  of  the  Confraternities, 


Containing  the  Stations  of  the  ( Yoss,  and  tlie  form  of 
erecting  and  blessing  them  ;  the  Scapular  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity;  the  Scapular  of  the  Passion;  the  Scapular  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  5  the  Scapular  of  the  Seven 
I)ol.>rs;  the  Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel,  Via  Matris,  Liv 
ing  Ko-arv,  <\:c.,  Arc.  1  vol.,  o*2mo,  cloth,  45  cents. 


POKMS,  TALES,   LKGKX.DS,  &«'.,  &o. 
The    Rosa   Myslica? 

or,  Mar\'  of    Xaxaicth.      The  Lily  of   the  House  of  I>avid. 

\'>y  MARIK    JOSKIMHNE. 

]    vol.,   1-2;  no.  extra,  cloth,  red  ed-cs  .........    £:2  no 

"  "  "         -lit   ed-es   .........       ;;  III) 

The  Lrit'it  (1  author  of  this,  while  yet  a  Protestant,  and  with 
no  intention  of  becoming  a  Catholic,  conceived  the  id'-a  of 
Lri\inu'  in  poetry  tin-  life  of  the  l')le»ed  Virgin;  and  after  she 
had  completed  it,  the  present  work,  "  Ko>a  .M\>tica,"  .-lie 
formally  renounced  Protestantism  and  professed  Catholicism-  - 
a  striking  example  of  the  i'act  that  our  holv  religion  rcijuiroH 
only  iii\  eMitratioii  in  order  to  he  adopted.  The  work  is  an 
unique  :iem.  It  [>o--e<-es  nnich  fervent  piet  v,  poetical  excelleiicv 
and  ori;/nialiTy.  Its  tender  devoti(»nal  sentiments  toward  our 
Blessed  Mother  and  its  literary  merits  will  instruct  and  please 
any  one  who  appreciates  the  good  and  the  beautiful.  —  -Cl.it- 
••//t'Ki'i  Cutholic  1  <  It  'i'iih. 


Immaculala. 

or.  Tower  of  Ivorv  in  tlie  Iluiise  of  Anna  an«l   Jonchim. 
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A  Poem  by  MARIE  JOSEPHINE,  author  of  "  Rosa  Mystica." 
1  vol.,  12rao,  uniform  with  Rosa  Mystica,  $2 ;  gilt 
sides  and  edges,  $3. 

The  Siege  of   Spoleto, 

A  Poem   by  MICHAEL  J.  A.  MCCAFFEBY,  M.  A. 

1  vol.,  12rno,  cloth $0  75 

"         u       superfineed 100 

This  is  a  poem  of  very  rare  merit.  The  story  of  the  Siege 
of  Spoleto  will  always  possess  historic  interest.  It  is  recited  in 
this  charming  poem  in  a  manner  which  happily  combines 
historic  fidelity  with  poetical  grace  and  vivacity. 

Agnes  Hilton  ; 

or,  Practical  Views  of  Catholicity,  a  tale  of  trials  and 
triumphs,  by  Miss  MARY  J.  HOFFMAN.  1  vol.,  12mo, 

cloth,  $1  50. 

This  is  unquestionably  the  most  charming,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  useful  Catholic  tale  that  we  have  yet  had  from 
the  pen  of  an  American  writer.  It  has  received  high  praise 
from  the  secular  as  well  as  the  Catholic  press.  Perhaps 
no  better  book  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  non  Catholic 
reader  in  order  to  give  in  an  attractive  manner  a  broad  and 
clear  view  of  the  teaching  and  practices  of  the  Church. 


Bickerton ; 


or,  The  Immigrant's  Daughter.  A  tale  of  the  times.  By 
the  author  of  "Harry  Layden,"  &c.  1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth. 
60  cts. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PEES8. 

This  is  an  excellent  story,  and  well  suited  to  the  times. — 
Bro'wnson's  Review. 

Any  work  like  the  Immigrant's  Daughter,  whose  tendency 
is  to  wither  or  uproot  bigotry  and  intolerance,  ought  to  be 
welcomed  by  every  man  who  loves  the  countrv  and  its  institu 
tions,  and  is  animated  by  the  holy  principle  of  Patrick  llenry 
— "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." — A".  Y.  Citizen. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  work  of  fiction,  grounded  on  the 
present  aspect  of  political  aflairs  in  this  country.  It  is  a  true 
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narrative    of  the    su  tiering   of  many   a   poor  immigrant,    and 
will  be  read  with  interest.  —AT.    Y.   //•/*//   American. 

This  is   an    int-Testing  story,   and    will    be  read    with    Lrreat 
interest    at    tli*'   proent    time,  as   it    dips   into  tin-  Know  Noth 
ing  in  irrand   style.     The  hook  is  well   gotten  up  by  the  pub- 
' 


Edma  and  Manruorito, 

A  tale  by  the  author  of  the  "Orphan  of  Moscow." 
1  81110,  cloth,  Ljilt  back,  00  cents. 

NOTICES  OF  THE   PRESS. 

It  is  a  hiirhly  pleasin-  story  for  voting  ]>ersons,  illustrative 
of  the  dr.tv,  j>iea>ure,  and  reward  of  iilial  devotion,  charity, 
and  friendship.  -I>/iil,nhlj'7ii,r  C.  Ihndtl. 

A  truly  edit'yin,i:  and  interesting  story.  —  A".   3".  Truth  Teller. 

The    Vouiiii   Commimicaiits, 

By    the    nuth(;r    of    "  GoralJinc."      1    vol.,    18rao,   cloth, 

I'.s  cents. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  merits  of  ii  book  written 
by  the  author  of  "  (Jeraldine."  It  may  not,  however,  be  out 
of  phiee  to  say  that  Father  Joslin  especially  recommends  it  as 
a  most  instructive  and  interesting  book,  in  a  note  in  that  ex 

cellent  prayer  book,  the  .Star  of  Jiethlehein. 

Leuoiids   of  the   Blessed   Virgin, 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Colin  do  Plancy,  an«l  pub 
lished  with  the  approbations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
and  his  Eminence  Cardinal  \Vi>eman. 

1  vol.,  12rno.  cloth   ........................    $0  90 

1  .....  gilt  edges  .................      1  50 

The<e  legends  have  a  world  widu  celebrity. 

Filial  and  Fraternal  Piety 

l'.\    I>rolhcr    I'lin.ippE,    Superior-General  of  the  Brothers 

of  the  Chri-tian  S.-liools.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
CHRISTINE  FARVII.LK. 

1   vol.,  18nio,  cloth  ......................  60  cents. 

gilt  edges  ..................  90      " 
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This  book  contains  over  one  hundred  remarkable  and  well 
authenticated  EXAMPLES  of  the  blessings  that  attend  filial  duty, 
and  of  the  awful  retribution  which  has  followed  contempt  or 
neglect  of  this  sacred  duty.  Each  of  these  examples  is  an 
interesting,  sometimes  a  DELIGHTFUL  OK  A  THRILLING  NAKRA- 

TIYE. 

These  remarkable  narratives  arc  presented  under  the  fol 
lowing  heads : 

I.  Love  for  Parents. 
II.  Respect  for  Parents. 

III.  Bearing  with  the  Faults  of  our  Parents. 

IV.  Respect  due  to  Old  Age. 
V.  Obedience  to  Parents. 

VI.  Bodily  Assistance  duo  to  Parents. 

VII.  Spiritual  Assistance  due  to  Parents. 
VIII.  Concord  between  Brothers  and  Sisters. 

The  Children  of  the  Patriarchs ; 

or,  The  Six  Hundred  Thousand  Combatants  Conquering  the 
Promised  Land.  By  Brother  PHILIPPE,  Superior-General 
of  the  Christian  Brothers,  author  of  "Examples  of  Filial 
and  Fraternal  Piety,"  &c. 

1  vol.,  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

"          "         "     gilt  edges 1  00 

In  this  beautiful  volume,  all  the  more  striking  incidents  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  presented  in  a  manner  admirably  suited 
for  young  persons.  It  fills  a  void  that  has  been  long  felt  in 
our  "religious  literature  for  the  young. 

The  Sheaf. 

By  M.  ALFRED  DES  ESSARTS.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  CHRISTINE  FARVILLE. 

1  vol.,  18mo,  cloth $0  90 

"  "         "      gilt  edges 1  20 

PREFACE. 

As  we  deliver  up  to  the  public  the  simple  narratives  that 
form  this  volume,  we  think  it  well  to  explain  both  its  title  and 
its  aim.  There  are  all  kinds  of  sheaves  :  sheaves  of  flowers  in 
spring,  sheaves  of  corn  in  summer.  As  provident  people,  let. 
us  make  for  the  long  evenings  of  the  latter  end  of  autumn,  for 
those  long  nights  that  claim  moral  amusement,  our  sheaf  of 
narratives. 
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Morality  h:i<  als.i  its  llmvcrs,  it  nourishes  like  the  corn,  and 
the  nutrition  it  i/ives  to  the  soul  should  1,,-  \\vll  ehosen.  (  >n 
tin-  head  we  lnijM-  to  have  attained  the  aim,  ami  we  tru<t  that. 
there  '.\i!l  not  lu'  loinul  in  our  sheaf  OIK-  .-ingle  sterile  shoot 
that  caution.-  censure  would  wi>h  to  euL  oil'. 


May  Teinplclon, 


A  Tale  of  I-Yiih  ami  LO\-,\      1}y  the  author  of  "  Tybornc, 
an.l  \Vho  Went  Thither,"  Jcc.,  &c. 

$1   50 

2  00 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  elegantly  written  work  in  the 
whole  raiiLTe  of  Catholie  tietion.  It  exliihits,  on  the  part  of  its 
di>;!ii_rui>he(l  author,  a  rare  union  of  trenius  and  common 
seii-e,  \vith  a  verv  remark ahle  knowledge  of  the  motives 
whieh  prompt  and  intlueueo  human  action. 

Miiriioii. 

A  T;i!(\     Translated  from  the  French. 

1   vol.,  12mo,  cloth $1    25 

-     -ilt  edges 1  75 

Tlii-  is  a  tale  of  L'reat  pathos  and  hrilliancy.  It  excited  a 
reinarkahle  decree  of  interest  in  Franco,  and  no  doubt  will  ho 
l.  •  1  'Ss  \Velcomo  to  Amei'icali  readers. 

(liiirminir  Stories  for  1lir  Yoiins. 

In  l-eautiful  bindings  >uitable   for    premiums,  and  at  very 
lo/.r  f>rtcc^. 

Si:i!AS'i  IAX'S      ONE      TIIOTSAND      FI:ANCS. — I^eautifully 
hound    in  enameled  paper,  with  hron/.e  lettering. 

ism,, SM    12 

Iii:Ni:rETTA.-  A    true    story,   beautifully  hound    in    ena 
meled  paper,  with  hron/.e  lettering. 

ismo    ; 12 

eled 

12 

Tin:     FAIKY'S    WKI.I.. — Enameled      paper     eovei',     with 

bron/.e  lettering.  .  12 
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THE  SECRET  OF  RICHES. — A  Tale  of  the  last  Century. 

Enameled  paper  cover,  with  bronze    lettering $012 

THE  SAUBEMOXDE.— Tradition    of  the  Black  Mountain. 

Enameled  paper  cover,  with  bronze  lettering 12 

COKNELIO  ;  or,   the   False    Vocation. — Enameled  paper 

cover,  with  bronze  lettering 12 

VALENTINE,     THE     SUCCESSFUL      STUDENT. — Enameled 

paper  cover,  with  bronze  lettering 12 

ADVENTURES  AND   MISFORTUNES  OF   A  SAXON  SCHOOL 
MASTER  15 

AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN    CAMPAIGN 15 

The    same,  beautifully  bound,  in    six   vols.,   cloth, 
viz : — 

SEBASTIAN  AND  FAIRY'S  WELL.—!  vol.,  18mo,  cloth..         30 
HENRIETTA  AND  G-RETCHEX. — 1  vol.,  ISmo,  cloth 30 

SECRET  OF  RICHES   AND    SAUREMONDE. — 1   vol.,    18moy 

cloth 30 

CORNELIO    AND    VALENTINE. 1  Vol.,   18mO,   cloth 30 

THE  SAXON  SCHOOLMASTER.         "  "         "     30 

THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  RUSSIA.          "          "        "    ,  30 
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A    SPLENDID    NEW    PRAYER    BOOK, 

The  Manual  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 

A  collection  of  prayers  for  general  use,  including  the 
most  approved  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God, 
selected  from  authentic  sources,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Most  Rev.  J.  MCCLOSKEY,  I).  D.,  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  Copiously  illustrated  with  fine  steel  engravings. 

It  contains  1220  pages,  18mo,  printed  on  fine  white  paper, 
and  is  the  most  COMPLETE,  COMPREHENSIVE,  USEFUL,  and  ELE 
GANT  PBAYER  BOOK:  now  in  use. 
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No.  1.   Roan,  embossed,  1  plate 

2.         ••  "      Hit   center  aifd  edircs.    1    plat'- 

•\  »  u  u     d^p.    1    platO 

A         -     full   gilt  sides  and  edges,  2  plates 2   f>« 

r,          clasp,  2  plates o    00 

H.    Turkev  morocco,  extra.  7   jdales -°'   •r>° 

7  and  clasp 4  00 

s'  "  "  "        u        ''  beveled 4   00 

(/          '.  '•        "        "  and  clasp 4  50 

ill'          -4  "  -•        "        "  paneled 5  00 

ll'.          "  4t        "        u  :md  clasp 6  00 

1-2.  "  block  paneled  and  tooled  edges 7  00 

i;>.          "  u      "  "          and  clasj) 8  00 

In  various  styles  of  velvet  bindings,  from  $*  to  $20  each. 

It  bad  been  for  a  Ion-  time  the  design  of  the  publisher  to 
publish  a  Prayer  Hook  dedicated  to  the  Patroness  of  America, 
and  placed  under  her  benign  protection,  under  the  title  of  her 
IMM \<  i  I.A-II-:  CONCEPTION.  It  is  now  his  privilege  to  have  ful 
filled  this  design.  He  devoutly  trusts  that  the  MANTAL  OF 
Tin:  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  "will  not  be  found  unworthy 
of  the  hi-h  auspices  under  which  it  is  offered  to  the  Catholics 
of  America.  As  a  general  Prayer  P.ook,  it  will  recommend 
itself  to  popular  use  by  its  COMPI.ETKNESP,  ACCURACY,  and 
BKAUTY.  Hut  besides  containing  those  devotions  generally 
MUight  tor  in  a  Praver  P.ook.  it  contains,  also,  in  a  well- 
arranged  manner,  nearly  all  those  beautiful  prayers  to  the 
Holv  ^Mother  of  Cod.  upon  which  the  Church  has  put  tho 
sacred  stamp  of  her  approbation. 

NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

Tfn'  Fr«  innn'n  Journal  says  of  it :  u  It  is  a  general  Manual 
of  Devotions,  and  comprises  many  and  well-selected  medita 
tion^  and  instructions.  Those  pious  enough  to  use  largo 
prayer  books  and  many  devotions  will  be  well  satisfied  with 
it.  It  realiv  strikes  us  as  a  meritorious  and  excellent  prayer 
book." 

The  Cincinnati  <',itfi>.lic  Tclfjrnph  says:  "The  'Manual  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,'  published  by  P.  O'Shea,  New 
York,  and  approved  by  the  Most  Kev.  -I.  MeCloskey,  D.  D. 
This  is  one  of  the  most" complete  manuals  of  devotion  that  wo 
have  seen.  Hesides  a  lar-e  collection  of  the  most  beautiful 
prayers  for  general  use,  the  Kpistles  and  (iospels  for  every 
Sunday  and  holiday  in  tho  year,  it  contains  all  tho  most  ap- 
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proved  devotions  to  our  Blessed  Mother,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  whom  it  has  been  rWl.JH ••••;' 
The  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  all  approved  by  the  Mos^ 
Rev.  Archbishop  of  New  York,  may  be  judged  from  the  faci 
that  there  are  1,114  pages  in  it.  It  is  well  printed,  and  taste- 
ulJy  illustrated,  on  good  paper,  and  most  beautifully  bound  in 
fine  morocco." 

The  St.  Louis  Guardian  says:  "Mr.  O'Shea,  the  publisher 
:  JNew  York,  has  rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  Catholic 
community,  by  issuing  the  above  excellent  book  of  Devotion 
It  combines,  with  the  ordinary  prayer  book,  a  manual  of  spe 
cial  devotions  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  suitable  prayers  for 
Novenas,  offices  of  the  Scapular,  Epistles,  Gospels,  &c.,  for  tlio 

The  Metropolitan  Record  says :  "  The  fullest  and  most  beau 
tiful  manual  of  prayer  ever  issued  by  a  New  York  publisher 
In  its  pages  will  be  found  the  devotional  exercises  to  which 

e  mind  instinctively  turns  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  sickness  or 
suffering,  as  well  as  the  public  offices  of  the  Church  for  peni 
tential  seasons,  high  festival  times,  or  ordinary  occasions  • 
novenas  and  litanies ;  and  every  approved  form  of  private  or 
associated  prayer.  In  addition,  the  'Manual  of  the  Immacu 
late  Conception'  is  profusely  illustrated,  clearly  printed  and 
handsomely  bound." 

THE   MANUAL   OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   contains 
besides  the  usual  devotions  to  be  found  in  large  prayer  books— 
Novenas  for  the  principal  Feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Novena  to  Saint  Joseph. 

Vespers  for  the  Festivals  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Chaplet  of  Twelve  Stars. 
Chaplet  of  Seven  Dolors. 
Forty  Ave  Marias. 

Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  Latin  and  English. 
Office  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

A  great  number  of  Indulgenced  Devotions  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Mass  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Devotions  to  the  Sacred  Heart. 
Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Epistles  and  Gospels  for  the  Sundays  and  Festivals  throu°-h- 
out  the  year,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

The   Star  of  Bethlehem 

A  new  and  complete  Prayer  Book,  containing— besides  the 
ordinary  devotions  to  be  found  in  other  Prayer  Books 
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llie  Kpistles  and  (losprls  for  all  the  Sundays  and  Holidays 
of  the  year  ;  the  complete  Vespers  for  Sundays  and  r'e>li- 

.,il,.  i  by  the  Uev.  Titus  Josliti.  \\'ii  b  the  approbation  of 
tl,,.  Mi.si  Uev.  .1.  Hughes,  1>.  !>..  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  Printed  on  tine  white  paper,  and  beautifully  illus 
trate, 1  with  line  steel  engravings.  1  61110,  SlU  pp. 

PRICE. 

"N'o.   1.  Roan,  embossed,  plain  edges.     1  steel  engraving.  $1  25 

trilt  edu'es.          2      "    engravings.  1  75 

£  "                           '  "       k'       and  clasp.   2  steel  eng's  2  00 

•1.        "      Imitation  mor.,  Lrilt  sides,  and  edges 2  00 

5.        "                               ••          and  clasps 2  25 

«'..   Tnrkev  morocco,  extra.  f»  steel  engravings 3  50 

7  ••                »            "           and   clasps,  G  steel  eng's  -1  <'0 

s'  »                "          Leveled  edges.          "         kl      .  .  -1  00 

«»  "                "            »     and  clasps.          "         u      .  .  4  50 

10.       -               "     paneled 500 

1  i.        "                              -     and  clasps 5  50 

!•_>          ••                 k-      velvet,  and   clasps 700 

i:;.        »                 "            -      rims  and  clasps 0  00 

].]_         "                  a            '•      full  ornaments 1000 

!,",_        k»  u  u     extra  ornaments 

The   Star  of  Hctlilchcm. 


XD     It1,     Roan,  embossed,  plain  ed^es.      1  plate $0  75 

[7.        >-        plain  ed-es,  -ilt  sides.          "     1  ("'0 

IS          »         -ilt  e<l-cs  and  center.       2  ]»lates 125 

HI.  "        '    ••        »     and  clasj)s.  1  50 

20.        u  imitation  mor.,  tfilt  ed^es.        u     150 

>2\.        lt                             "     and  clasps.       kt      175 

22.   Turkey  mon>oc<>.     0  steel  en^ravin^s :J  00 

•>:;                           u              and  clasps.  2  plates 3  50 

2-1                                "                 beveled 3  50 

and  clasps -1  nO 

o,;!          "              "                    u        paneled.. -1  (l" 

07'           »               -               and  i                   4  TiO 

~2K.          "              "     velvet  corners,  a:.d  clasps C  «'0 

^;i_                          vt          ••       rims (»  i .» 

3.1.          a               u     full  ornaments ^  (|0 

31.  "             "    extra  ornaments,  from. ...   $10  to  20  00 
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WHAT    THE    CATHOLIC    PRESS    SATB    OF    IT. 

It  compares  favorably  with  any  Prayer  Book  published  in 
America.— N.  Y.  Freeman's  Journal. 

This  manual  reflects  great  credit  on  both  the  compiler  and 
publisher.  It  contains  over  800  pages  of  the  best  selected 
matter  ever  put  into  a  Prayer  Book,  while  the  paper,  printing, 
and  binding  are  in  character  with  the  contents.—^7".  Y.  Tablet. 

This  is  a  Prayer  Book  of  the  largest  class,  but  the  cheapest 
in  price,  just  issued.  We  observe  that  those  litanies  which 
have  been  noticed  by  the  most  learned  of  our  theologians  have 
been  entirely  omitted.  This  feature  will  certainly  commend 
it,  and  we  speak  for  it  a  liberal  share  of  patronage.—  Balti 
more  Catholic  Mirror. 

From  our  own  experience,  we  can  say  there  is  hardly  any 
work  so  hard  to  find  as  a  PRAYER  BOOK,  containing  the  vari 
ous  devotional  aids  which  a  Christian  requires  in  daily  life. 
THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  is  most  satisfactory  in  this  respect. 
All  the  principal  services  of  the  Church,  all  "the  ordinary  ne 
cessities  of  the  Christian,  are  copiously  provided  for.  '  The 
prayers  at  Mass,  as  well  as  the  preparation  for  confession  and 
communion,  are  especially  full.  The  Vespers  also  form  a  note 
worthy  feature  of  this  volume.  It  includes  the  proper  psalms 
for  every  feast  in  the  year,  accompanied  ~by  its  appropriate  lar 
of  music,  placed  neatly  and  conspicuously  over  the  psalms.  In 
short,  THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  is  a  prayer  book  that  can  be 
relied  upon.  It  is  printed  beautifully,  carefully,  and  attract 
ively,  is  illustrated  with  well-executed  and  appropriate  steel 
engravings,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  a  variety  of  styles  to 
suit  the  means  of  every  Catholic.—  N.  Y.  Truth  Teller. 

This  very  excellent  compilation  includes  the  gospels  and 
epistles  for  the  year,  and  various  offices,  special  devotions,  and 
masses,  in  addition  to  the  usual  contents.  The  book  is  well 
printed  in  large  clean  type,  and  will  be  found  a  useful  compan 
ion  and  guide  to  the  holy  temple.— Philadelphia  Catholic 
Herald. 

We  observe  throughout  this  manual  many  useful  notes  and 
remarks,  proofs  of  the  liev.  FATHER  JOSLIN'S  zeal  for  the 

interest  and    welfare  of  the  people  intrusted   to  his  care. 

Baltimore  Metropolitan  Magazine, 

The  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul, 

Delightful    for  its  choicest  pleasures   of  piety  of  every 
kind.     By  JAMES  MERLO  HORSTIUS,  of   the  Church   of 
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{he  Pdessed  Virgin  Mary,  in  pasculo    pastnris  at  Cologne. 
\    ,lrw    an.l    comlete  'translation,    l.y    lawful    authority. 


H:J 


THK    PAKADISK  OF  TIIK  CHRISTIAN'  Son,,    to     which    access 
,.,';,,  w:l>  ,,,,1;.    bad  in  the  Latin   language,  is  the  most  coni- 
j,;,..  ,f  Catholic  devotion,  meditation,  and  in>truction, 

(.Vl.r  published.  It  contains  nearly  eleven  hundred  pages  of 
closel v  but  beautifully  printed  matter,  remarkable  for  its  sweet 
mid  feivid  piety,  and* its  choice  and  useful  instruction.  It  is, 
beyond  all  other  books,  a  FAMILY  PKAYER  BOOK,  and  a  copy 
of 'it  should  lie  in  every  Catholic  family. 

No.  1.   Cloth,  plain .-  •  •    $|   ^o 

2.    Uoan,  embossed,  plain  edges.     1  steel  engraving.  1   50 

«"}'  .-  '  •  -  <_rilt  edires.  2  t%  engravings.  2  00 
•1.  American  morocco,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  4  steel 

engravings •  ~  -1' 

n.  American  morocco,  gilt  sides  and  edges,  and 

clasp.  4  steel  engravings _ 2  !jO 

0  Turkev  morocco,  extra.  0  steel  engravings.  ...  350 

..  '  -  -  and  clasp.  0  steel  eng's.  -1  UO 
q'  ..  -  ••  beveled  boards.  6  steel 

4  00 
engravings 

0.   Turkev  morocco,    extra,    beveled   and    clasp.      G 

steef  engravings ^  rj° 

10.   Turkey  morocco,  paneled <>  { 

WHAT    THE    CATHOLIC    PRESS    SAYS    OF    IT. 

It  contains  the    most    soul-elevating   prayers    we   have  ever 
read.  —  (.'atlivlic  Herald. 

The  Mission  Book, 

A  new  and  improved  edition.  A  Manual  of  Instructions 
and  Pravers,  adapted  to  preserve  the  Fiirrrs  OF  TFIK  MIS 
SION.  Published  under  the  direction  of  the  Missionary 
Priests  of  St.  Paul.  18mo,  500  pa-vs. 

No.  1.   Uoan.  embossed,  plain   edges *1  "0 

2         '•       full  irilt  >ides,  plain  edges 1  -** 

3;       ••       eml e«l,  gilt    edges '  25 

4'_        ..                                              ••     and  cl;                     1  50 

5.   Imitation  morocco,  full  gill  sides  and  edges. 

f)            ..               -           "     clusp. .  .1  (5 

T'.   Turkey  morocco,  extra 3   °° 
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8.  Turkey  morocco,  extra,  clasps 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


$3  50 

beveled ...  3  50 

"       clasps 4  00 

paneled    4  50 

"       and  clasps .5  00 

velvet  corners  and  clasps..  G  50 

"       rims  and  clasps 7  50 

"      full  ornaments. .      .9  00 


The  Mission  Book, 


24mo. 

No.  16.  Roan,  plain $0  75 

17.  gilt  sides 90 

18.  embossed,  gilt  edges 1  00 

19.  "    clasps 1  20 

20.  full  gilt  sides  und  edges 1  25 

21.  "    clasps 1  50 

22.  Turkey  morocco 200 

23.  clasp 2  50 

24.  extra 2  50 

25.  "    clasp 3  00 

26.  "    beveled 3  00 

27.  "       clasp 3  50 

28.  "    bands  and  ornaments 500 

The  Key  of  Heaven, 

24mo.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Containing  the  Col 
lects,  Gospels,  the  Stations  of  the  Cross,  and  the  Scapu 
lars. 

No.  1.  Cloth,  plain.     1  plate ,. $0  50 

2.  Eoan,  embossed 63 

3.  "        gilt  edges 1  00 

4.  "         and  clasp 1  20 

5.  full  gilt'  sides 90 

6.  "    edges.     3  plates 125 

7.  "         "    clasps 1  50 

8.  Turkey  morocco,  extra 2  50 

9.  "    clasp   3  00 

10.  u  u    beveled 3  00 

11.  "  "         "        clasp 3  50 

12.  "       paneled,  &c 3  25 

13.  "         and  clasp 3  75 

14.  "  "        bands  and  clasps 500 
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15.   Turkey  morocco,  velvet  corners  and  clasps s5  5o 

li'..  "  "       bands  ;in«l   clasps 0  25 

17.  "  u       I'u  11  ornament  s 7  ">' ' 

1 8.  "  "  "       extra 

The  Key  of  Heaven, 

ISino.      Larijv  tvpe,  line  paper.      A  superb  edition. 

No.  10.  Koan,  plain,  with  a  lino  steel  eni,rravinur $1  00 

20.  a       embossed,  -ill  edges 1  25 

21.  "  "  "          "     and  clasps )  50 

"2-2.       "       irilt  sides 1  25 

23.  "       ^  'k        "     and  ed.iies 1    50 

24.  u          >k        ''  "        and  clasps 1    75 

25.  Turkey  morocco,  extra i    75 

2().          "    "          "  "     and  clasps ,1    25 

27.  u  "         beveled '.    25 

28.  "        and  da>ps 3    75 

29.  "  "         ]»aneled 4    CO 

30.  kl        and  clasps 4    50 

31.  "  "        bands  and  ornaments  ..  (r  00 

Tlie  (liristiau's  Daily  (iiiide, 

A  Manual  of  Prayers,  selected  from  the  most  approved 
sources;  containing  a  ^reat  many  Indulgenced  Prayers. 
Printed  in  lar-j;e  tvpe,  on  tine  white  paper;  beautifully 
illustrated,  witli  tine  steel  engravings,  be-ides  illustrations 
of  the  Itosary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  :'.2mo.  Ap- 
pn.ved  bv  the  Mo>t  liuv.  J.  MCCLOSKKV,  D.  D.,  Arch 
bishop  of'Xew  York. 

Xo.  1.   Cloth,  plain $0-10 

2.   Koan,       u      50 

u.       "      jrilt  ed^us 75 

4.  "          "        ;>     and  clasps 0'» 

5.  u       gilt  sides HO 

(').       "          l>        "     and  edires ^^ 

7.       "          kl        u        "        u     and  clasps 1    00 

S.   Turkey  morocco,  extra 

(.|.        "  "  v>     and   clasps 2  50 

in.        -  beveled 2   50 

11."  k>        and  clasps •"•   I'D 

12.  "  u          paneled 3   75 

13,  u  u  u       and  clas[»s 4  25 

li.       u  u  "       ornaments  an<J    %las[)3...o  00 
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The  Christian's  Treasury: 

A  most  beautiful,  complete,  and  useful  prayer  book;  con 
tain  ing  all  the  most  approved  prayers,  with  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels,  and  the  appropriate  Vespers  for  every  Sun 
day  and  holiday  in  the  year.  Printed  on  tine  paper,  in 
large  type  ;  with  a  variety  of  fine  illustrations.  Approved 
by  the  Most  Rev.  J.  McCLOSKEY,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of 
New  York. 

No.  1.  Cloth,  plain,  24mo $0  60 

2.  Roan,     u     . .     75 

3.  gilt  edges 1  00 

4.  "        "    and  clasps 1  25 

5.  gilt  sides 90 

6.  "        "    and  edges 1  25 

7.  "        "    and  clasps 150 

8.  Turkey  morocco,  extra 2  50 

"  "     and  clasps 3  00 

"          beveled.  .  ..3  00 


9. 

10. 
1  i. 
12. 
13. 


.. 


,. 


"         and  clasps 3  50 

paneled 4  00 

"         and  clasps 4  50 

14.         "  "  "         bands  and  clasps 500 

The  Little  Path  to  Paradise, 

48mo.     A  very  complete,  portable,  and    elegant  Prayer 
Book. 

No.  1.  Cloth,  plain $0  30 

2.  Embossed 38 

3.  "         gilt  edges 50 

4.  "       "     and  clasp 63 

5.  "         gilt  sides 45 

6.  "  "      "     and  edges 63 

7.  "  "      "       «       "     and  clasp 75 

8.  Turkey  morocco,  extra 1  25 

9.  u  "  "     and  clasps 1   62 

10.  bands  and  clasps 2  50 

The  Flowers  of  Paradise, 

24mo,  512  pages.      Containing  the  Collects  and  Gospels, 
the  Confraternities,  and  Indulgenced  Devotions. 

No.  1.  Cloth,  plain.     1  plate $0  50 

2.  Roan,  embossed.     1  plate 63 


',].    Koan.  embossed,  pit  ed^es si  (in 

•!.        '•                           '  "        ;-     ;uid  clasp 1  -J(» 

«i.       "       "       "       ••     and  ediri-s 1  '2-1 

7.       "       "         ••     Hasps 1  50 

s.    Turkev    morocco,  extra,  cast- 2  25 

'.».          "    '          "              ••        llexible 2  50 

10.  "              "              u        clusi) :;  00 

11.  u                "                u         beveled :j  no 

1-J.           "               "               >k                  l>       cla-ps M  .00 

lu.          ''                          bands  and   ornaments 5  00 

Velvet,  from  $3.75  to  $15. 

The  Flowers  of  Paradise, 

32iuo. 

No.  11.    Cloth,  plain $0  -15 

15.    Iloan,       u     50 

IT,.        »      iriit  sides GO 

17.        u      cm iKisscd,  ^ilt  edtres 75 

1M.        "                 u          and  clasp 00 

I'.i.         "       trilt  sides  and  ed|_vs !*0 

1M.        "                                       ••     clasps 1  13 

21.  Turkey  morocco,  extra 2  On 

22.  "   "           "              "     chisj) 2  50 

23.  "     beveled 2  50 

2-1.          "                                           u       clasp :;  00 

25.          u                          bands  and  ornaments 4  00 

Velvet,  richly  ornamented,  from   $i  to  $12. 


The  Diamond  Manual, 


A  beautiful  poeket  1* raver  Book,  containing  all  the  neccs- 

sarv  pravers. 

No.  1.   Cloth,   -ilt $o  25 

2.    Embossed  roan,  trilt    cil^res 45 

:).   Tucks  ipocket-book  form;,  gilt  ed^es •'.:{ 

•1.    Tni'key  morocco 1  00 

(>.  "        Hasps 1  25 

Velvet  and  ornaments,  from  $1.50  to  £G. 

The  Child's  Calholir  Muuiial. 

Containing   >hort    abridgment  of  the  Christian    Doctrine, 
J 'ravers  for  nioruin"'  ;uid  evening,  Instructioua  and    1'rav 
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ers  for  Mass,  with  handsome  ILLUSTRATIONS  o?  THE  MASS, 
Instructions  and  Devotion  for  Confession,  Holy  Commu 
nion  and  Continuation,  and  a  selection  of  beautiful  and 
suitable  Devotions,  Hymns,  &c.,  &c.  32mo. 


PKICE. 


No 

.  1. 

Cloth. 

.   $0 

30 

2. 

Eoan, 

plain  

38 

3. 

Cloth, 

gilt 

center  and 

ed 

ges  .  . 

50 

4. 

Eoan, 

u 

a 

,, 

u 

5. 

'         "         "    and  clasD.  . 

90 

6. 

u 

gilt 

sides, 

plain 

edges.  . 

»;«* 

V. 

"       "       and  edg 

es. 

88 

8. 
9. 

u          a         u 

Morocco,  extra. 

t 

and 

clasps  .... 

...  .     1 
....     2 

00 
00 

10. 

u 

u     and  clasp  

...     2 

50 

The  Purgatorian  Manual; 

or,  A  Selection  of  Prayers  and  Devotions,  with  appropri 
ate  reflections,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Purgato- 
rian  Society,  and  adapted  for  general  use.  By  Rev. 
THOMAS  S.  PRESTON.  Approved  by  the  Most  Pvev.  JOHN 
McCLosKEY,  D.  D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  ISmo 
beautifully  illustrated  with  steel  engravings. 


PEICE. 

Cloth,  plain $!  00 

Roan,  i  05 

gilt  edges 1  50 

"     and  sides 2  00 

Turkey  morocco,  extra 3  50 

CONTENTS. 

I.  The  Purgatorian  Society  in  the  Diocese  of  New  York  ; 

its  history  and  the  conditions  of  membership. 
II.  The  Doctrine  of  Purgatory  stated  and  demonstrated. 

III.  A  Devout  Method  of  hearing  Mass  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Suffering  Souls. 

IV.  The  Office  for  the  Dead. 

V.  A  Collection  of  Prayers  Indulgenced  by  the  Church. 
VI.  No  vena  of  St.  Alphonsus,  for  the   nine   days  preceding 
All-Souls'  Day. 
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Vlf.   (Vr.-ivo  of  Father  Faher  !<>r  the  Souls  in  Purratory. 
VIII.   The  Way  of  tin-  Cross  l.y  ST.  AUMION.SC.S  M.  Li<;roia. 

IX.    lu-iK-rtioiis  tor  such  as  sock  purification  in  this  life. 


CATHOLIC   CATECHISMS. 
Challoner's  Catholic  Christian  Instructed, 

IGmo.     FlexiMe  fl»th 


llialloiior's  ('iilholic  Christian  instructed, 

If.mo.      Pa[)or  ................................          30 

Butler's  ('atochism, 

With  tlK-Si-i-ii.tiinil  Catechism.   Per  hundred.  $4  50     0  OS 

Butler's  Catechism, 

Detroit  edition  ...........................   4  50     0  OS 

A  Catechism  for  (leueral  Tse, 

r,v  Ucv.  .1.  M(-(1AFFiiEV,  D.  D.,  rrosidcnt  ..f  Mi.  St. 
Mary's  C>ll<-uv.  Appr-.ved  by  tho  M-»t  Rev.  -!.  Mc- 
CLOSKHV,  I  >.  I  >.  ;  M«M  Ucv.  M.'.l.  SPALUIXO,  I  ).  I).;  lit. 
Ucv.  J.  !•'.  \Vooi),  D.  I).,  and  several  other  iJUIiops,  fnr 
u^c  in  tlii'ir  I  Hocoscs. 

l^nio.  lar^e  t  vj)e,  ^rood   paper,  per  1  00 
•J  lino.  "        " 


AI'I'ROHATloXS  OF  DR.  M\'  A  I-Ti:".  Y  's  0  ATKOHISM3. 

On  the  t'uvorahle  report  of  our  I-lxarnincrs  of  I5'i.»ks,  \ve  take 
pleasure    in    approving  the   OateehiHins    iveeiilly  eoniposed    l>y 
liev.   l>r.   M''('  \rr;:<.Y,  I'l-e-^idt-nt  ot'  Mount    Si.   NIary's  ' 
t'lu-  revised  edition  of  v.'hieli  is  to  he  soon  i^-ii     i  ; 

lid  ev.'ii  recoiniiieiid  their  use  in  our  Archdiocese. 
Dahiiuore,  A[iril  1^,   1  sut'(. 

M.  J.   SPA.LDING, 

Archbishop  of  Haltimore. 
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We  approve  the  Catechisms  prepared  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr 
McCAFFEET,  both  the  larger  one  and  the  Abridgment,  and  re 
commend  their  adoption  in  the  various  schools  of  our  diocese. 
JOHN,  Archbishop  of  New  York. 

New  York,  July  16,  1866. 

CATHEDRAL,  LOGAN  SQUARE. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  11,  1867. 

We  cheerfully  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  Catechisms 
lately  published  by  Very  Rev.  Dr.  MOCAFFEET,  knowing  and 
appreciating  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  on  their  preparation 
by  the  Very  Rev.  author. 

JAMES  F.  WOOD, 

Bishop  of  Philadelphia. 

FEOM    THE    BALTIMOEE    CATHOLIC    MIEEOE. 

The  great  desideratum  in  a  Catechism  is  brevity,  simplicity, 
and  a  plainness  of  style  which  enables  the  young  mind  to  take 
in  without  effort  all  that  it  propounds  and  teaches.  Dr.  MC 
CAFFREY'S  Catechism,  while  it  fully  states  the  elements  of 
Christian  doctrine,  comes  nearer,  in  our  opinion,  to  what  is 
needed  in  these  particulars,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has 
yet  been  published.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  human 
effort  will  ever  reach  perfection  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  yet  we 
much  doubt  if  any  future  attempt  that  may  be  made  will  ever 
surpass,  if  it  equal,  this  one  of  Dr.  MCCAFFEEY.  It  is  a  plea 
sure  to  know  that  in  our  opinion  of  this  little  catechism  wo 
differ  in  nothing  from  many  of  our  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and 
the  body  of  our  venerated  clergy. 

A  Short  Abridgment  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 

Revised  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.     Per  hundred $2  50  $0  05 

Catechism  for  the  Use  of  the  Sick  Poor, 

By  a  Sister  of  Mercy 03 

General  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Doctrine, 

Prepared  by  order  of  the  National  Council 05 

Short  Catechism, 

Price 03 
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School  Books, 

7V'  foUowhi'i  School  Knuks  have  lew  ndnptcd  for  use  l>y 
tin'  Sisf' rx  <>f  ('l«intu<  Ijtili'.x  <>r  tin'  Sacred  Ilmrt^  Ststcrs 
of  .)/</•<•>/.  '/>'/••>/// -yx  »f  tin'  'Christian  ,SV//W.v,  <{v.,  <(v. 
llf  i/  arc  us,,!,  a /so,  in  ni"sf  of  the  b<xt  conducted  private 
schools  ni  (In  I'ic'iititi/  of  Xcti}  York. 

I,  The  Primary  Spelling-Book. 

An  i':isy  intr(nlucti«iii  to  tlu-  u  (1«iluinl>i:in  S])i-11m^- 
Book,"  in  wliidi  the  sjicHiiitr.  pronunciation,  meaning, 
and  application  of  (ilniosl  all  tlu-  irrt-irular  words  in 
thr  Knu'lisli  IMIILTUML'O  are  tauirlit  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  roinprelH-nsion  of  yuiniir  learners,  hy  means  of 
suelliii''  and  dietatiou  exercises.  1  vol.,  l%2ino,  half 
bound": $0  23 

II,  Tin1  Columbian  Spelling-Book. 

A  eoinpl.-te  Manual  of  Orthography,  Orthoepy,  and 
Etvmolo^rv.  A  iu-\v  and  ra>y  method  of  teacliin^  the 
spelling,  pronunciation,  meaning,  and  application  ot 
almost  all  the  diiliciilt  and  irregular  words  in  the  lan- 
«:uafro,  by  means  of  Spelling  and  Dictation  Exer- 
cises.  1  'vol.,  lar_re  1'Jmo,  ."10  pp 45 

Thr  Primnry  Rcad(M'. 

By. I.    15.  TCI.I.T.      Illustrated  with  several  beautiful 
wood-cuts.      Half  hound 12$ 

The  Second  Header, 

By  .1.  B.  Tri.i.v.      ismo,  1SS  pages.     Half  bound..          25 

The  Tliinl  Reader. 

Uv   .'     B     Ti  i  i  Y       l'2mo,    half   bound,  roan,  back 
lelteix-d C3 

The  Fourth  Reader, 

By  J.  B.  TULLY.      1'Jnio,  -l:)2  paires 1   00 
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The  Columbian  Orator ; 

Or,  The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Columbian  Series  of 
Readers  and  Spellers,  with  illustrations  and  expla 
nations  of  the  various  attitudes  suitable  to  the 
orator. 

This  book  contains,  besides  an  admirable  selec 
tion  from  the  best  authors,  several  dialogues,  pre 
pared  especially  for  it,  which  will  be  found  to  sup 
ply  a  want  much  felt  hitherto  by  our  schools.  1 
vol.,  12mo 1  50 

TESTIMONIALS. 

FROM    BROTHER     IIABACTTO,    DIRECTOR     OF     THE     CHRISTIAN     BRO 
THERS'    ACADEMY    OF    THE    ASSUMPTION,    L'TICA. 

"I  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  'Primary  Spelling- 
Book,'  by  Mr-  Tully,  and  lam  delighted  with  it.  It  is  at  once 
the  most  simple,  practical,  and  scientific  English  Spelling-Book 
I  have  ever  seen. 

"  BROTHER  HABACUC." 

FROM  THE  CONVENT  OF  MERCY,  HOUSTON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

"  We  like  your  series  of  Readers  very  much,  and  shall  use 
them  hereafter  in  our  school." 

FROM  M.  j.  O'DONNELL,  ESQ. 

"  After  a  careful  examination  of'Tully's  Columbian  Spell 
ing  Book,'  I  adopted  it  in  the  higher  classes  of  this  school. 
The  success  which  has  attended  its  use  has  verified  my  expect 
ations  of  it,  and  convinced  me  that  it  is  not  only  a  book  of 
exceeding  merit,  but  that  it  is  decidedly  the  lent  of  its  kind  of 
any  that  has  ever  come  under  my  observation.  -I  cordially 
recommend  it  to  general  patronage,  in  the  conviction  that, 
wherever  it  may  be  adopted,  its  use  will  confirm  the  opinion 
I  have  expressed  in  regard  to  its  superior  excellence. 

"  M.  J.  O'DONNELL,  Ward  School  No.  5." 

FROM    THE    NEW    YORK    EVENING-    POST. 

"We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  text-book  ('Columbian 
Spelling  Book'),  to  which  we  invite  our  readers'  attention, 
ascribes  great  importance  to  the  practice  of  dictation.  Be 
sides  adequate  provisions  for  oral  recitation,  it  furnishes 
abundant  exercises  especially  arranged  for  writing.  The  work 
is  thoroughly  prepared  and  issued  in  a  convenient  and  durable 
form." 
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Till-:     (M1RISTIA.N       BROTHERS1 
SERIES  OF    READERS. 

First  Book  of  Iteudisiii  Lessons. 

l',v  the  (.'hristian  Brothers 012 

Second  Book  of  Reading  Lessons, 

ISnio,   hall'  bound 25 

Third  Book  of  Heading  Lessons, 

21nio,  roan,  b-rk  lettered 3G 

rarpriihT's  Scliohirs'  Spelliiiii  Assisliuil, 

Anew  stereotyjn;  ciliiion.      1  vol.,  I8;no ...          20 

School  Diaries, 

Per  dozen 20 

Copy  Books, 

P..T  dozen,  tVoni  GO  els.  to 1   20 

Exercise  Books, 

IVr  dozen,  I'roin  %]  .5o  to 3  00 

The    Practical    Dictation    Spellinii   Book, 

In  \vhirh  tin-  s|icl]inir.  pi'onunciat'um.  nu-aiiiiiir  and 
apitlicat  ion  ot'  ;i!mo>t  ail  the  irregular  woi-ds  in  the 
.I-jiLrli^ii  lan,Lruaure  are  taught  in  a  nianiu/r  ada[»ted 
to  th«-  comprehension  of  VOUIILT  learners,  by  means 
of  .-PI-:!.!  IM;  and  DICTATION  txunci.SKs.  15 y  \'.D. 

M  i  i.v  \  NY.      1  --Mi  10.  half  bound no 

1  his  book  is  admirable  in  plan  and  execution,  and 
ouirliL  to  be  introduced  into  all  our  schools. 

Price's    Practical    Arithmetic, 

I'Jino,    half  bound.  .  C5 
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Published  and  for  Sale  by 
P.  O'SHEA,  27  BARCLAY  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


A. 

A  General  History  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  until  the  pre 
sent  time.  By  the  Abbe  DAEBAS.  4  vols.,  8vo, 

clotli $12  00 

Sheep,  marble  edges 16  00 

Half  morocco,  extra 20  00 

Half  morocco,  antique ,.24  00 

American   Republic.      By  O.  A.  BBOWNSON,   LL.  D.     1* 

vol.,  8vo,  clotli 3  00 

Agnes  Hilton,  a  Tale  of  Trials  and  Triumphs.     By  Miss 

HOFFMAN.     1  vol.,  12rno,  clotli 1  60 

Adventure's  and  Misfortunes  of  a  Saxon  Schoolmaster. 

18mo 30 

An  Episode  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.     18mo,  cloth.  .  30 
American  Revolution.     By  MICHAEL  DOHENY.     18mo, 

cloth ". V5 

Appleton's  Sermons.     1  vol.,  8vo 3  00 

Adelmar,  the  Templar.     Cloth .  .  30 

All  for  Jesus  ;  or,  The  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  Love.     By 

FABEK 1  50 

Alice  Riordan ;  or,  The  Blind  Man's  Daughter 50 

Alton  Park 1  25 

Ailey  Moore 1  00 

Alice  Sherwin;    or,  The  Days  of  Sir  Thomas  More 1   13 

Art  Maguire  ;  or,  The  Broken  Pledge.     By  CAELETOX.  75 

Anirna  Devota  ;   or,  Devout  Soul 60 

Archeonfraternity  of  the  Heart  of  Mary 30 

Ark  of  the  Covenant.     By  Rev.  T.  S.  PEESTON 60 

Angelical  Virtue 38 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua.     By  Dr.  NEWMAN 2  00 

Aspirations  of  Nature.     By  liev.  I.  T.  HEOKEB  . .  1  00 
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Apo-tleship  of  Prayer.      12mo.      Cloth £1    T5 

Adventure-  ot'  an   lri-h  Ciaiit 

A  Treatise  on   the    Love  of  Cod.      By  ST.  FRANCIS    DE 

SA  I.KS • V* 

Alphonso;   or,  The  Triumph  of  Religion.. 

B. 

Bro\vnson'<  American  Republic "   " 

Black  Baronet.      By  CAUI.ETON' *   0° 

Brook-iana 

Balmes  on   European  Civilization.     8vo 300 

Baine-'s  Essay  on    Divine  Faith 

Balls  and  Daiicin-.      By  Abbe  11  TLOT 

Bertha;   or.  The  Pope  and  the  Emperor.     By  McCABE.     1   00 

Bibb-  a-ain-t    Protestantism.      By  Dr.  SIIEII ^-> 

Bible  Question    Fairly  Tested 5° 

Beauties  of  Sir  Thomas  More 1    (^ 

Beauties  of  the  Sanctuary '_'.' 

Biekerton  :   or,  Iinmi-rant's    Daughter 

Blake-  and  Flanni-ans 

Blin.l  A-nes 

Blanche.      A   Tale , 

Bossuet's    lli-tory  of  the  Variations    of  the    Protestant 

'churches      2  vols.      Cloth 2  50 

..id  of  Creat  Painters.     2  vols.      Cloth 1   20 

i's    Life  of  St.  I-natiiis.      2  vols 3   00 

Blessed  Sacrament.      By  EAIJER 1;>u 

Bi-own-on's  E-says  and    Reviews  of  Theology,  Politics, 

and    Socialism.      Cloth '.  Y  * ' 

Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saint-.      N'ew  and  beautiful  edition. 

12  vols.,  half  morocco,  extra 

(This  is  the  best  edition  extant.) 
Butler's  Live>  of  the  Saints.     4  vols.      Cloth.. 

Butler's   Catechism _ 

Butler's  Catechism  for  the  Diocese  of  Detroit ^ 

Brvaiit  on  the  Immaculate  Conception ' d 

Ballad  Poetry  of  Ireland.      By  CHARI.K*  CAVAN  DUFFY. 

1    vol.,    ISino.      Cloth '5 

Boyne    Water.      I5y  P.AMM 

P,i-hop  En-land's  Works  (scarce) 

Bishop    Ma-inn,    Life    and      Letter-     of.       By    THOMAS 

D'Ai-.CY  M«  C.KI-.      1  vol.,  12mo.  .  . 
Bishop    Unite,    Memoir    and     Journal     of.      l\v    Bishop 

I'.A  YI.KY.        1    Vi  '...     12lll<> 

Brother  James's  Library.      12  vols..  cloth.     Each 

,  Speeches.      1   vol..   12m.: 
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C. 

Christian  Treasury.     A  be.iutiful  Prayer  Book,  with  the 

Epistles  and  Gospels.  Large  type,  from  75  cents  to. .  $10  CO 
Christian's  Daily  Guide.     A  convenient  and  very  com 
plete  Prayer  Book.     Large  type,  from  40  cents  to.  5  00 

Clay's  Works.     6  vols.,  8vo.   'Cloth 18  00 

Children  of  the  Patriarchs.     Cloth 75 

Cornelio  and  Valentine.     Cloth 30 

Paper 12 

Charity  and  Truth.     By  HAYWARDEN 1  00 

Christmas  Night's  Entertainments 75 

Chateau  Lesctire.     A  Tale 50 

Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation 1  13 

Considerations  on  the  World 50 

Cottage  Conversations.     B}r  MARIA  MONICA 90 

Chapel  Choir  Book 90 

Con  O'Regan  ;  or,  Scenes  from  Emigrant  Life 1  00 

Confessions  of  an  Apostate.     16mo.     Cloth 75 

Cochin  on  the  Mass 1  00 

Cross  and  Shamrock 75 

Callista.     A  Tale  of  the  Third  Century.     By  Dr.  NEW- 

M  AN 1    13 

Considerations  on  the  Sacred  Ministry 50 

Crasset's  Meditations 1  80 

Considerations  on  the  World.     By  Rev.  B.  S.  PIOT.  ...  50 

Catechism  of  Sacred  History 20 

Clifton  Tracts.     4  vols ." 2  00 

Ceremonial  for  the  Church  in  the  United  States 3  00 

Confessors  of  Connaught 90 

Cecelia.     A  Roman  Drama 38 

Catholic   World.     A   Magazine.      3    vols.,  now   ready, 

cloth.    Per  vol 3  00 

Counsels  of  a  Christian  Mother 60 

Christian  Missions.     By  Marshall.     2  vols.,  cloth 5  00 

Campbell  and  Purcel's  Debate 1  50 

Cottage  Evening  Tales 50 

Children  of  the  Valley 50 

Count  Leslie 50 

Charles  and  Frederick 50 

Curious  Questions.     By  Dr.  BRANN 2  00 

Conversion  of  Ratisbone 38 

Catholic  Offering.     By  Mt,  Rev.  WM.  WALSH 1  50 

Consciences  Tales — The  Poor  Gentleman 75 

The  Conscript  and  Blind  Rosa 75 

"                "         Happiness  of  being  Rich 75 

"               "        The  Miser. . .  75 


